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Rosalind: 


Orlando: 


I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  zvith 
the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

As  You  Like  It. 


Then  dame  Liones  said  unto  Sir  Garethy  Sir,  I  mill 
lend  you  a  ring,  but  I  would  pray  you  as  ye  love  me 
heaHily  let  me  have  it  again  when  the  tournament  is  done, 
for  that  ring  imreaseth  my  beauty  much  more  than  it  L 
of  Itself.    And  the  virtue  of  my  ring  is  that  that  is  green 
tt  mil  turn  to  red,  and  that  is  red  it  will  turn  in  likeness 
to  green,  and  that  is  blue  it  -vill  turn  to  likeness  of  white 
and  that  is  white,  it  will  turn  in  likeness  to  blue,  and  so 
tt  will  do  of  all  manner  of  colours.'' 

MOBTE  DaRTHUH. 
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ROSALIND  AT  KED  GATE 


CHAPTER  I 

A   TELIXiRAM   FROM   PAUL  STODDARD 

rp.  up,  my  heart!   Up,  up.  my  heart. 

This  day  was  made  for  thee! 
:'or  aoon  the  hawthorn  spray  shall  part. 

And  thou  a  face  shalt  see 
That  coiica,  O  heart.  O  foolish  heart. 
This  way  to  gladden  thee. 

— //.  C.  Bunner, 
StoddardV  (olcgram  was  brought  to  me  on  the  Gloii- 
nrrn  jmT  at  four  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  fifth 
of  June.    I  am  thus  explicit,  for  all  the  nuitters  here- 
inafter  described  turn  upon  the  receipt  of  Stod.lard's 
message,  which  was,  to  be  sure,  harmless  enough  in  it- 
^flf.   but,  like   many  other  scraps  of  paper  that  blow 
nl)o„t    (ho   world,    the   forerunner    of   confusion    and 
trouble. 

My  friend,  Mr.  John  Glenarra,  had  gone  abroad  for 
the  summer  with  his  family  and  had  turned  over  to  me 
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his  house  at  Annandile  that  I  might  enjoy  its  seclusion 
and  comfort  while  writing  my  book  on  Russian  Rivers. 
If  John  Glenarm  had  not  taken  his  family  abroad 
with  him  when  he  went  to  Turkey  to  give  the  sultan's 
engineers  lessons  in  bridge  building;  if  I  had  not  ac- 
cepted his  kind  offer  of  the  house  at  Annandale  for 
the  summer;  and  if  Paul  Stoddard  had  not  sent  me  that 
telegram,  I  should  never  have  written  this  narrative. 
But  such  was  the  predestined  way  of  it.    I  rose  from 
the  boat  I  was  caulking,  and,  with  the  waves  from  the 
receding  steamer  slapping  the  pier,  read  this  message: 

iiT.„*    I.,.       ^  .  .  Stamford,  Conn.,  June  5. 

cwenty  Chicago  express  and  conduct  her  to  St.  Agatha's 
chool.  where  she  is  expected.    She  will  explain  difficu  ties 
have  assured  her  of  your  sympathy  and  aid.  Will  Jo,n  you 
later^lf  necessary.    Imperative  engagements  call  me  eLe 

Stoddabd, 

To  say  that  I  was  angrj'  when  I  road  this  message  is 
to  belittle  the  truth.  I  read  and  re-re.vd  it  with  growing 
heat.  I  had  accepted  Glenarm's  offer  of  the  house  at 
Annandale  because  it  promised  peace,  and  now  I  was 
ordered  by  telegraph  to  meet  a  strange  person  of  whom 
I  had  never  heard,  listen  to  hor  story,  and  tender  my 
sympathy  and  aid.    I  glanced  at  my  watc^h.    It  was 
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already  after  four.  "Delayed  in  transmission"  was 
stamped  across  the  telegraph  form— I  le^irned  later  that 
it  had  Iain  half  the  day  in  Annandale,  l\"ew  York— so 
that  I  was  now  face  to  face  with  the  situation,  and  with- 
out opportunity  to  fling  his  orders  hack  to  Stoddard  if  I 
wanted  to.  Nor  did  I  even  know  Stamford  from  Stam- 
houl,  and  I  am  not  yet  clear  in  my  mind— being  an  Irish- 
man  with  ratht.:  ,ague  notions  of  American  geography 
—whether  Connecticut  is  norih  or  south  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

"Ijima!" 

I  called  my  Japanese  boy  from  the  boat-house,  and 
he  appeared,  paint-brush  in  hand. 

"Order  the  double  trap,  and  tell  them  to  hurry." 
I  reflected,  as  I  picked  up  my  coat  and  walked  toward 
the  house,  that  if  any  one  but  Paul  Stoddard  had  sent 
ine  sucli  a  message  I  should  most  certainly  have  ignored 
it;  but  I  knew  him  as  a  man  who  did  not  make  demands 
or  impose  obligations  lightly.   As  the  founder  and  su- 
perior of  the  Protestant  religious  Order  of  the  Brothers 
of  Bethlehem  he  was,  I  knew,  an  exceedingly  busy  man. 
His   religious  house   was  in  the  Virginia  mountains; 
but  he  spent  much  time  in  quiet,  humble  service  in 
city  slums,  in  lumber-camps,  in  the  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania;  and  occasionally  i,e  appeared  like  a  prophet  from 
the  wilderness  in  some  great  church  of  New  York  and 
preached  with  a  marvelous  eloquence  to  wondorin. 
throngs.  '^ 

The  trap  swung  into  the  arched  driveway  and  I  ba<lo 
the  coachman  make  haste  to  the  Annandalo  station    Tho 
handson.e  bays  were  soon  trotting  swiftly  toward   the 
vdlage,  while  I  drew  on  my  gloves  and  considered  the 
s.tuation.   A  certain  Miss  Holbrook,  of  wI,ose  ..Ut.nc. 
I  had  been  utterly  ignorant  an  hour  before,  was  about 
to  arrive  at  Annandale.    A  clergyman,   whon,    I   had 
not  seen   for  two  years,  had   telegraphed   me   from  a 
town  m  Connecticut  to  meet  this  perso,,,  conduct  her 
to  St.  Agatha's  School-Just  closed  for  the  sunm>er   as 
I  knew-and  to  volunteer  my  services  in   dilRcuIties 
that  were  darkly  indicated  in  a  telegram  of  fortv-five 
words.  The  sender  of  the  message  I  knew  to  be  a  senous 
r-haracter,    and    a    gentleman    of    distinguished    socid 
connections.    The  name  of  the  lad^  signified  nothin. 
o.vcept  fhat  she  was  unmarried;  and  as  Stoddard's  ,c. 
quarnhmce  was  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  n,on 
I  could  assume  nothing  more  than  that  the  unlcnown      ^ 
had  appealed  to  him  as  a  priest  and  that  he  had  s.M.t 
hor  to  Lake  Annandale  to  shake  off  the  burdens  of  the 
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world  in  the  conventual  air  of  St.  Agatha's.  High- 
born Italian  ladies,  I  knew,  often  retired  to  remote 
convents  in  the  Italian  hills  for  meditation  or  penance. 
Miss  Holbrook's  age  I  placed  conservatively  at  twenty- 
nine;  for  no  better  reason,  perhaps,  than  that  I  am 
thirty-two. 

The  blue  arch  of  June  does  not  encourage  difUcultios, 
doubts  or  presentiments;  and  with  the  wild  rose  aI)loom 
along  the  fences  and  witli  robins  tossing  tlioir  son^ 
across  the  highway  I  ceased  to  growl  and  found  curiosity 
getting  the  better  of  my  temper.  Expectancy,  after  all, 
is  the  cheerfullest  tonic  of  life,  and  when  the  time  conies 
when  I  can  see  the  whole  of  a  day's  programme  from 
my  breakfast-table  I  shall  be  ready  for  man's  last  ad- 
venture. 

I  smoothed  my  gloves  and  fumbled  my  tie  as  the 
bays  trotted  bris'dy  along  the  lake  shore.  The  Cliicago 
express  whistled  for  Annandale  just  as  we  gained  the 
e.lge  of  the  village.  It  paused  a  grudgi-g  moment  and 
was  gone#before  we  reach.Hl  the  station.  T  jumped  out 
and  ran  through  the  waiting-rwm  to  the  platform,  wlieiv 
the  agent  was  gathering  up  tlie  mail-l.ags.  wiiilo  an  as- 
sistant loaded  a  truck  with  t.nnik^.  ]  glanced  about,  and 
the  moment  was  an  important  one  in  my  life.  Standing 
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quite  alone  beside  several  pieces  of  Lot,,!  i 

1   ■■  i'lLns  01  nana- hajrcajro  wns  a 

«dad:abr„n.f™,b„„„„tto*.s;thou,„brcIla 
and  n,ap,.,„e  covor  wore  of  like  tint,  and  oven  tI,o  «„it- 
on»o  nearest  her  struok  ,„o  same  note  of  color.  There  „. 
nooonbt  whatever  a.  toher  ido„,i,,;i  ,M  noth,,;.,^  , 

n>o,no„t;theWyinbr„„.nwa.Mi..,IolhrooIc,and.he 

T  "",  °"  ""''  "  *"•  ^""*-*^  o'J  'ad,,    „.,  as 

»tep„eJtowardher,„ore,e,   brightened-      ,,    too 

w.ebro™..-.nd.hepnt„„tberbr„.n.,..e,;'hand' 
w.a.  a  gesture  so  frank  and  cordial  that  I  „s  won  at 
once.  "'^ 

^-m.  Donovan-JIr.  Lanraneo  Donovan-I  an>  snro 

_   "Miss  Holbrook-I  am  eqnally  confldcnir'  I  said 
I  an,  sorr,  to  bo  late,  but  Father  Stoddard's  message' 
was  delayed."  ^ 

"You  are  kind  to  respond  at  all/'  sbo  said,  her  won- 
dorfu  eyes  upon  n.e;  "but  Father  Stoddard  said  you 
would  not  fail  me."  ^ 

';ne  is  a  man  of  groat  faith !  But  I  have  a  tran 
waitin£r.    We  enn  +.,u-  .  ^ 

th.'s."  '"°''  '''''^''^'^^^y  ^t  St.  Aga- 


.  ^-^yti. 
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"Yes;  wc  arc  to  go  to  the  school.    Father  Stoddard 
kindly  arranged  it.  It  is  quite  secluded,  he  assured  me." 
"You  will  not  be  disappointed,  Miss  Ilolbrook,  if  se- 
clusion ;-  what  you  seek." 

I  picked  up  the  brown  bag  and  turned  away,  but  she 
waited  and  glanced  about.  Her  "we"  had  puzzled  me; 
perhaps  she  had  brought  a  maid,  and  I  followed  her 
glance  toward  the  window  of  the  telegraph  office. 

"Oh,  Helen ;  my  niece,  Helen  Holbrook,  is  with  me.  I 
wished  to  wire  some  instructions  to  my  housekeeper  at 
home.  Father  Stoddard  may  not  havo  explained— that 
it  is  partly  on  Helen's  account  that  I  am  coming  here." 
"Xo;  he  explained  nothing — merely  gave  me  my  in- 
structions," I  laughed.  "He  gives  orders  in  a  most 
militant  fashion." 

In  a  moment  I  had  been  presented  to  the  niece,  and 
had  noted  that  she  was  considerably  above  her  aunt's 
height;  that  she  wa^  dark,  with  eyes  that  seemed  quite 
black  in  certain  lights,  and  that  she  bowed,  as  her  aunt 
presented  me,  without  offering  her  hand,  and  murmured 
my  name  in  a  voice  musical,  deep  and  full,  and  agree- 
able to  hear. 

She  took  tlieir  chocks  from  hor  purse,  and  I  called  the 
porter  and  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  their  luggage 
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to  SI.  Ak,.,11,.-s.    Wo  ,,,„  ,„„„  i„  ,„^  |_,^p  ^.j|_  ^,__^ 

t ,™.  „ll  pcrfooll,.  „„„.  „  n,,„,  ,„j  t,,^^  ^^ 

*i.g..n  .1,0  f,osl,„os»„i  the  young  f„,i,,,.t,,„y„„„. 
."g  /ie*  of  ri,,oni„g  „.,,o.,t,  „,„  ^-i,.,  „,„_  y„^^,^^ 

->  ^'l.l"l.r,v  «l,i„,  n,o  „,„.,o,  of  .,,e  3.„ko.a„„.nc,er 
^.•.K0.s  „„d  (,,„  fl,„,„^  ^,,,^^  ^^  j^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^_^, 

0  ,v..  ,0  distant  ™„do<,  .„„r«.  I  t„™d  i.  „,  ,eat  l,y 
tlio  .Invcr  to  aiisiver  il.cir  qiiostions. 

"TlioroV  a  summer  resort  somewhere  or,  the  I,ke- 
1.0>v  far  is  that  from  the  sehool  ?"  asked  the  girl 

-That's  Port  Annandale.  Its  ,„.„  or  three  miles  fro,,, 
M  Agal  „  s  "  I  replied.  "On  this  side  and  all  the  „av 
to  ho  sehool  there  are  farms.  The  lake  l«,ka  like  aa 
oval  pond  a.  „  see  it  hero,  but  there  are  several  lo„. 
nnns  that  creep  off  into  the  woods,  aad  there's  anothe; 
a-co  of  eonsiderahle  size  to  the  north.  Port  Annandale 
lies  yonder." 

"Of  eour.«e  we  shall  see  nothing  „f  it,"  ..^  j^^ 
J-".".Ker  Jliss  Ilolhrook  will,  finality. 

I  -..gW  in  vain  for  any  reseu.blanee  between  the  two 
"-omen;  they  were  utterly  unlike.  The  little  brown  lady 

toward  her  n.ece  with  undisguised  affection  as  we  talked 
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but  I  caught  several  times  a  look  of  unliappiness  in  her 
face,  and  the  brow  tliat  Time  had  not  touclied  gatliered 
in  lines  of  anxiety  and  care.  The  girl's  manner  toward 
her  aunt  was  wholly  kind  and  nympathetic. 

'•I'm  sure  it  will  bo  delighlful  here,  Aunt  Pat.  Wild 
roses  and  blue  water!  Vm  (juite  in  love  with  the  pretty 
lake  already." 

This  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  diminutive  of 
Patricia,  and  it  seemed  very  fitting,  and  as  delightful 
as  the  dear  little  woman  herself.  She  nmst  have  caught 
my  smile  as  the  niece  so  addressed  her  for  tli(.'  first 
time  and  she  smiled  back  at  me  in  her  charming 
fashion. 

"You  are  an  Irishman,  IMr.  Donovan,  and  J'at  must 
sound  natural." 

"Oh,  all  who  love  Aunt  Patricia  call  her  Aunt  Pat !" 
exclaimed  the  girl. 

"Then  Miss  Holbrook  imdcabtedly  hear.^  it  often," 
said  I,  and  was  at  once  sorry  for  my  bit  of  blarney,  for 
the  tears  shone  suddenly  in  the  dear  brown  eyes,  and  the 
niece  recurred  to  the  summer  landscape  as  a  topir,  and 
talked  of  the  Glenarm  place,  whose  stone  wall  wo  were 
now  passing,  until  we  drove  into  tlie  gi.unds  of  St. 
Agatha's  and  up  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  school. 
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whore  a  Sister  in  the  brown  garb  of  Ler  order  stood 
waiting. 

I  first  introduced  rnjself  to  Sister  Margaret,  who  was 
m  charge,  and  then  presented  tho  two  ladies  wlio  were 
to  be  her  guests.    It  was  disclosed  tliat  Sister  Theresa 
the  head  of  tl>e  school,  had  wired  instructions  from 
York  Harbor,   where  she  was  spending  the  summer, 
touching  Miss  Holbrook  s  reception,  and  her  own  rooms 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  guests.    St.  Agatha's  is,  as 
all  who  are  attentive  to  such  matters  know,  a  famous 
girls'  school  foundcxl  by  Sister  Theresa,  and  one  felt  its 
quality  in  the  appointments  of  the  pretty,  eool  uarlor 
wliere  we  were  received.     Sister  Margaret  said  just  tho 
right  thmg  ro  every  one,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  her  so 
capable  a  person,  fully  able  to  care  for  ti.ese  exiles  with- 
out  aid  from  my  side  of  the  wall.    Slie  was  a  tall,  fair 
young  woman,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  her 
merry  eyes  seemed  always  to  be  laughing  at  one  from 
the  depths  of  her  brown  hood.     Pleasantly  hospitable, 
she  rang  for  a  maid. 

"Helen,  if  you  will  sec  our  things  disposed  of  I  will 
detain  Mr.  Donovan  a  fo^v  minutes,"  said  Miss  IIoL 
brook. 

"Or  I  can  come  again  in  an  hour-I  am  your  near 
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neighbor,"  I  remarked,  tluuking  she  might  wish  to  rest 
from  her  journey. 

"I  am  quite  ready,"  slie  replied,  and  I  bowed  to  Helen 
Ilolbrook  and  to  Sister  ]\Iargaret,  who  went  out,  fol- 
lowed by  the  mnid.  Miss  Pat — ^j'ou  will  pardon  me  if  I 
begin  at  once  to  cnll  her  by  this  name,  but  it  fits  her  so 
capitally,  it  is  so  much  a  part  of  her,  that  I  can  not 
resist — Miss  Pat  put  off  her  bonnet  without  fuss,  placed 
it  on  the  table  and  sat  down  in  a  \<indow-scat  whence 
the  nearer  shore  of  the  lake  was  visible  across  the  strip 
of  smooth  lawn. 

"Father  Stoddard  thought  it  best  that  I  should  ex- 
plain the  necessity  that  brings  us  here,"  she  began; 
"but  the  place  is  so  quiet  that  it  seems  absurd  to  think 
that  our  troubles  could  follow  us." 

I  bowed.  The  idea  of  this  little  woman's  being  driven 
into  exile  by  any  sort  of  trouble  seemed  preposterous. 
She  drew  off  her  gloves  and  leaned  back  comfortably 
against  the  bright  pillows  of  the  window-seat.  "Watch 
the  hands  of  the  guest  in  the  tent,"  runs  the  Arabian 
proverb.  ]\riss  Pat's  hands  seemed  to  steal  appealingly 
out  of  her  snowy  cuffs ;  Hil.  e  was  no  age  in  them.  The 
breeding  showed  there  as  truly  as  in  her  eyes  and  face. 
On  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  she  wore  a  singu- 
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'^'^^'     I  said  ,n  tho  gentlest  tone  1  ronlH 

*  '"  '"  "'"'"'•"  '"  "<>■  iTothon  l,e  l,a,  oa,„,d  „,o 
/™'"™'  ""™"'"'-    «-|™  n,,  ,a,„er  aied      ar"; 

:;:r:  --. » --.e  .0.,,..  a  ^^  o.  r::  r 

"'.  ' '  "'"^'  "'""">■'  '">■  '-  Lrothor.  a„d  ,„,.elf.  TI,o 

:;  :t  ^r- "•.-™"- at  t,.o  .a  „, :: 

K'ir.v,  or  at  my  discretion.  I  was  nldr^r  n  „ 

in.ul,  nn  ,  ^^«so^a<>rthanmybrotners, 

,      •  ""'  '■""""«  "■'-*  ■'  "-"M  load  .0.   Henrrand 
A.1h„.  ..cccdcd  to  „,,  ...her.  b™i„oss,  the  bating 
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11  nil  of  ll()|l)r()i)k  IJrothors,  in  Xc  v  York.  The  l)aiik 
(oiitiiuic.l  1(1  i>r():;pcr  for  a  time;  then  rt  collapsed  su<I- 
(lenly.  The  dchts  were  aJl  paid,  but  Arthur  disapi^ared 
— there  were  uiii)len.-;ant  rumors — " 

She  jiaused  a  moment,  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
toward  the  lake,  and  1  saw  her  clasped  hands  ti;,'hton; 
hn(  she  went  on  hravely. 

"That  wari  K>ven  years  ago.    Since  then  Henry  has 
insisted  on  the  final  divisif.n  of  the  property.  My  father 
Iiad  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  he  stipulated  that  if  either 
of  iiis  sons  should  be  guilty  of  any  dishonorable  aet  he 
sliould  forfeit  his  half  of  the  million  dollars.    Henry 
insists  that  Arthur  ha?  forfeited  his  rights  and  that  the 
amount  withheld  should  be  paid  to  him  now;  but  his 
conduct  has  been  such  that  I  feel  I  should  serve  him 
ill  to  pay  him  so  large  a  sum  of  money.    Moreover,  I 
owe  something  to  his  daughter— to  Helen.    Owing  to 
her  father's  reckless  life  I  have  had  her  make  her  home 
with  me  for  several  years.   She  is  a  noble  girl,  and  very 
beautiful— you  must  have  seen,  Mr.  Donovan,  that  she 
is  an  unusually  beautiful  girl." 
"Yes,"  I  assented. 

"And  better  than  that,"  she  said  with  feeling,  "she 
is  a  very  lovely  character." 
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I  nndJe.,,  ,„„,,,„„,  ,„  ,„  ,,„  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

.""""V;        ""''  ""■■"""'  ■'"  '"""•"  ''f-    "i»«  >■«'  con- 
tinned  her  story. 

".Afy  talhor  first  ™„g|,t  t„  f^^-M™  n,c  into  a  .ettle- 

"7'  ''?■  ',""""'•■""  "'J'  ""»  I'™«;  -.,1  „„w  1,0  i„olu,le, 
'"':" '"  '"'  """""^"^  My  I'—      .S„„„f,„,,  „,  ,,t 

«n/,..n,„on,l,n»o;.l,o„„„Ws..„loro,lit„,„Uw„, 
oblige    to  ioavc.   nv  ,,„,,„,,.,,  ,0  ,„.,,„,,,,,  ,,,^  ,,,„ 

7';:;''°"- -'''<'"'--*  to..:,™,: 

wo  ca„,o  I,,  „  oir<„i,o„.  ro„,o,  p„„„„,,  h,.,.  ,„,,  „,„, 
to  ..0  wl,<.„,or  „..„,,„,  ,,„,„,,,    „,.  wore  in  „,„  Adi. 

tl.o  l.,ko  to  C'l,..vcl,„„,  „„„  „„„„,  „„„,.  „,,  ,,^_,__ 

esn  imai',nc  how  ilis(r(,sii,.._|,„,,.  „    ■  i,,,    „  ,,  .   . 
Ij^^^.,  "=    '""'  "-iilml  nil  tills  has 

rouin  ",  ",  "  "'  ""''  "'"'  """'™*-  ''"'  ^°»  "« 

■iot  llk.ly  to  k.  ™„I,,,o,|  ,,.,,,    Y„„  ,,„^.^  _^  ,^_^^  ^__  _^^^ 
=.<lo,  a  l,igl,  „I1  .|„„,  off  „,„  ,„„.,_  „„j  J  j_^^  ^^ 

accept  rao  „,  your  ro„r  neighbor  .ind  protector  The 
-rvan,,,  at  Mr,  «,e„ar,„'.  ho,,.,  have  been  ,vith  him  for 
several  year,  a,„l  are  „ncIo„],(,.|ly  trastworthy.  It  is 
not  hkely  that  yo,.r  br„tl,er  „ii,  fl„d  y„,  ,„„_  ^„,  .^ 
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1,0  should— uo  will  .],,al  with  that  situation  when  the 
time  comoH !" 

"You  are  very  missuring;  no  doubt  we  shall  not  nood 
to  call  on  you.  And  1  hope  you  uud  .r.stand,"  slir  cmtiu- 
ucd  anxiously,  "that  it  is  not  to  koop  the  money  that  1 
wish  to  avoid  my  hr..lher;  «hat  if  it  were  wi<e  to  make 
this  further  division  at  this  time  and  it  were  for  his 
good,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  him  all— every  penny 
of  it."  "^  -^ 

"Pardon  mo,  but  the  other  brother- he  has  not  made 
similar  demands— you  do  not  fear  him?"  I  inquired 
with  some  hesitation. 

"Xo— no!"  And  a  tremulous  smile  played  about  her 
lips.  "Poor  Arthur!  He  must  be  dead.  He  ran  away 
after  the  bant  failure  and  I  have  never  he^^rd  from  him 
since.  He  and  Henry  were  very  unlike,  and  I  always 
felt  more  closely  attached  to  Arthur.  He  was  not  bril- 
liant, like  Henry;  he  was  gentle  and  quiet  in  his  ways, 
and  father  was  often  impatient  with  him.  Henry  has 
been  very  bitter  toward  Arthur  and  has  appealed  to  me 
on  the  score  of  Arthurs  ill-doing.  It  took  all  his  own 
fortune,  he  says,  to  save  Arthur  and  the  family  name 
from  dishonor." 

She  was  remarkably  composed  throughout  this  recital, 
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and  I  nmrvoled  at  her  more  and  more.    Now,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  she  turne.1  to  me  with  a  smile. 

"We  have  been  annoyed  in  another  way.    It  is  so 
ruiioulous  that  I  hesitate  to  tell  you  of  it-" 

"Pray  do  not-you  need  tell  me  nothing  iuore   MW, 
Ilolbrook." 

"It  is  best  for  you  to  know.  My  niece  has  been  an- 
i^oyed  the  past  year  by  the  attentions  of  .  voun.  man 
whom  she  greatly  dislikes  and  whose  r.-rs^stenc^e  dis- 
tresses her  very  much  indeed." 

"Well,    he   can    hardly    find    her   here;    and    if    he 
should — " 

Miss  Ilolbrook  folded  her  arms  upon  her  knees  and 
smiled,  bending  toward  me.  The  loveliness  of  her  hair 
which  she  wore  parted  and  brushed  back  at  the  tempi,  s' 
struck  me  for  the  first  time.  The  brown-I  was  sure  it 
had  been  brown  !-had  yielded  to  white-there  was  no 
gray  about  it;  it  was  the  soft  white  of  summer  clouds. 

"Oh !"  she  exclaimed;  '^he  isn't  a  violent  person,  Mr 
Dorovan.  lie's  silly,  absurd,  idiotic!  You  need  fear  no 
violence  from  him.'* 

"And  of  course  your  niece  is  not  interested-he's  not 
a  fellow  to  appeal  to  her  imagination." 

"That  is  quite  true;  and  then  in  our  present  un- 
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happy  circumstances,  witl,  her  father  hanging  over  her 
like  ..  .ncnaco,  marriage  is  far  from  her  thoughts.    She 
-  -^'l :■  'hat  (.....  -f  she  were  attached  to  a  man  and  wished 
■'  ^-n:-y,  >ht  could  not.   I  wish  she  did  not  feel  so;  I 
«iiould  It  ^Ind  to  sec  hor  married  and  settled  in  her  own 
home.    These  difficulties  can  not  last  always;  but  while 
they  continue  we  are  practically  exiles.   Helen  has  taken 
It  all  splendidly,  and  her  loyalty  to  me  is  bevond  any- 
thing 1  could  ask.    It's  a  very  dreadful  thing,  as  you 
can  understand,  for  brother  and  sister  and  father  and 
child  to  be  arrayed  against  one  another." 

I  wished  to  guide  the  talk  into  checrfuller  channels 
before  leaving.  Miss  Pat  seemed  amused  by  the  thought 
of  the  unwelcome  suitor,  and  I  determined  to  leave  her 
v.ith  some  word  in  reference  to  him. 

"If  a  strange  knight  in  quest  of  a  lady  comes  riding 
through  the  wood,  how  shall  1  know  him  ?  What  valor- 
ous words  are  written  on  his  shield,  and  does  he  carry 
a  lance  or  a  suit-case  ?" 

'■'lo  is  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance," 
said  Miss  Ilolhrook  in  my  own  key,  as  she  rose.  "You 
would  know  him  anywhere  by  his  clothes  and  the  re- 
markable language  he  uses.  He  is  not  to  be  taken  very 
scriously-that'8  the  trouble  with  him !    But  I  have  been 
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afraid  tlint  ho  nn,]  my  brotl.or  miglit  join  hands  in  the 
pursuit  of  us." 

"But  the  Sorrov.'ful  Knight  woukl  not  advance  his 
interests  by  tliat-he  could  only  injure  his  cause!"  I 
exclaimed. 

'•Oh,  he  has  no  subtlety;  he's  a  very  foolish  person; 
he  blunders  at  windmills  with  quixotic  ardor.  You  un-' 
derstand,  of  course,  that  our  troubles  are  not  known 
widely.  Wc  used  to  be  a  family  of  some  dignity,"— and 
Miss  Patricia  drew  herself  up  a  trifle  and  looked  me 
Kraigl,:  in  tb.e  eyes-"and  I  hope  still  for  happier 
years." 

"Won't  you  please  say  good  night  to  Miss  Holbrook 
for  mo  ?"  I  said,  my  hand  on  the  door. 

And  then  .  ,  odd  thing  happened.  I  was  about  to  take 
ir^y  departure  tliroug],  the  front  hall  when  I  remembered 
a  short  cut  to  the  Glcnanr,  o.to  from  the  rear  of  the 
school.  I  walked  the  lon^^lh  of  the  parlor  to  a  door  that 
wcnld,  1  knew,  give  rcv.dy  exit  to  the  open.  I  bowed  to 
Jliss  Vat,  who  stood  erect,  serene,  adorable,  in  the  room 
that  wa.  now  touclied  with  tlie  first  sliadows  of  waning 
day,  aud  her  slig],t  figure  was  so  eloquent  of  pathos,  her 
smile  so  brave,  that  I  bowed  again,  with  a  reverence  I 
already  felt  for  her. 
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Then  as  I  flung  tne  door  open  and  stepped  into  the 
hall  I  heard  the  soft  swish  of  skirts,  a  light  furtive  step, 
and  caught  a  glimpse— or  could  have  sworn  I  did— of 
white.    There  was  only  one  Sister  in  the  house,  and  a 
fow  servants;  it  seemed  incredible  that  they  could  be 
eavesdropping  upon  this  guest  of  the  house.    I  crossed 
a  narrow  hall,  found  th.e  rear  d-^or,  and  passed  out  into 
the  park.    Something  prompted  me  to  turn  when  I  had 
taken  a  dozen  steps  toward  the  Glonarm  gate.  The  vines 
on  the  gi-ay  stone  buildings  were  cool  to  the  eye  with 
their  green  that  hung  like  a  tapestry  from  eaves  to  earth. 
And  suddenly,  as  though  she  came  out  o"  the  ivied  vrall 
itself,  Helen  Ilolbrook  appeared  on  the  little  balcony 
opening  from  one  of  the  first-floor  rooms,  rested  the  tips 
of  her  fingers  on  the  green  vine-clasped  rail,  and,  seeing 
nie,  bowed  and  smiled. 

She  was  gowned  in  white,  with  a  scarlet  ribbon  at 
her  throat,  and  the  green  wall  vividly  accented  and 
heightened  her  outline.  I  stood,  staring  like  a  fool  for 
what  seemed  a  century  of  heart-beats  as  she  flashed 
forth  there,  out  of  what  seemed  a  sheer  depth  of  ma- 
sonry; then  she  turned  her  head  slightly,  as  though  in 
disdain  of  me,  and  looked  off  toward  the  lake.  I  had 
uncovered  at  sight  of  her,  and  found,  when  I  gtuned 
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the  broad  liall  at  Glenarm  House,  tliat  I  still  carried 
my  hat. 

An  hour  later,  as  I  dined  in  solitary  state,  that  ^vhite 
figure  was  still  present  Before  me;  and  I  could  not 
help  wondering,  though  the  thought  angered  me, 
whether  that  graceful  head  had  been  bent  against  the 
closed  door  of  the  parlor  at  St.  Agatha's,  and  (if  such 
were  the  fact)  why  Helen  Holbrook,  who  clearly  en- 
joyed the  full  confidence  of  her  aunt,  should  have 
stooped  to  such  a  trick  to  loam  what  Miss  Patricia  said 
to  me. 


It  f 


CHAPTER  IT 

r()\F[ni:\(i:s 

When  Spring  grows  old,  and  sleepy  winds 

Set  from  the  South  with  oiiors  sweet, 
I  see  my  lov:;  in  green,  cool  groves, 

Speed  down  dusk  aisles  on  shining  feet. 

Hb.G  throws  a  kiss  and  hids  mo  run. 

!n  whispers  sweet  as  rosos'  breath; 
1  laicvv'  I  can  not  .>in  the  race. 

And  r,t  iliP  end  I  know  is  death. 

O  race  of  love!   we  all  have  run 
Thy  happy  course  through  groves  of  spring. 

And  cared  not,  when  at  last  we  lo-A. 
For  life,  or  death,  or  anythin-' 

—Atalanta:  Maura c  Thompson. 

Miss  Patricia  received  ine  tlu'  ruilwwin-  afternoon  on 
t!io  lawn  at  St.  Agatlia'^  v.lierc,  in  a  cool  anole  of  iho 
buildings,  a  maid  wa.s  Joying  the  elotli  on  a  small  table. 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  Lome.  JU'hn  will  he  here  pres- 
ently.  She  went  for  a  walk  on  the  shore." 

"You  must  both  of  you  make  fret^  of  the  Glenarm 
i)reserve.  Don't  consider  the  waJl  over  tluTe  a  barricade: 
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It's  mordy  to  add  to  thv  picturosqueucss  of  the  land- 
scape." 

:\Iiss  Patricia  v/as  quite  rested  from  lior  journcv,  and 
('vpressed  ]ier  pleasure  in  the  beauty  and  peace  of  the 
place  in  frank  and  cordial  terms.    And  to-day  I  sus- 
pected, what  later  I  fully  believed,  that  she  allected 
certain  old-fashioned  ways  in  a  purely  whimsical  spirit. 
Her  heart  was  young  enough,  but  she  liked  to  play  at 
l)eing  old!    Sister  Theresa's  own  apartments  had  been 
placed  at  her  disposal,  and  the  house.  Miss  Patricia  de- 
dared,  was  delightfully  cool. 

"I  could  ask  nothing  better  than  this.  Sfster  .Afar- 
garct  is  most  kind  in  every  way.  Helen  and  I  have  had 
a  peaceful  twenty-four  hours-d.e  first  in  two  yenrs- 
and  I  fed  that  at  last  we  have  found  safe  harborage." 

"Rest  assured  of  it,  Miss  Ilolbrook !    The  summer 
colony  is  away  off  there  and  you  need  sec  notluD'.  of  it  • 
it  is  quite  out  of  sight  and  sound.   You  have  seen  An- 
nandale-the   sleepiest    of    American    villages,   with    a 
curio  shop  and  a  candy  and  soda-fountain  phue  and  a 
picture  post-card  booth  which  the  young  ladies  of  St. 
Agatha's  patronize  extensively  when  they  are  here.   The 
summer  residents  are  just  beginning  to  arrive  on  their 
shore,  but  they  will  not  molest  you.   If  thev  tr>-  to  land 
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over  l.orc  w(>'ll  train  our  g,,ns  on  <I,om  and  blow  them 
out  of  the  .-.tor.  A.  your  nei.l.bor  beyond  tbo  iron 
gate  of  Clenarm  I  bog  that  you  will  look  upon  mo  as 
year  man-at-arms.  My  sword,  Madam,  I  lay  at  your 
feet." 

"Sheathe  it,  Sir  Laurance;  nor  draw  it  save  in  horo- 
able  cafse,"  .he  returned  on  the  instant,  and  then  she 
was  grave  again. 

"Sister  Margaret  is  most  kind  in  every  way;  she  seems 
wholly  discreet,  and  has  assured  me  of  her  interest  and 
^vmpathy,-  said  Miss  Patricia,  as  though  she  wished 
i!ie  (()  coil  (inn  her  own  impression. 

"There's  no  manner  of  doubt  of  it.    She  is  Sister 
Theresa's  assistant.    It  is  inconceivable  that  she  could 
I)oss,hly  interfere  in  your  affairs.   I  believe  you  are  per- 
i-ectly  safe  here  in  every  way,  Miss  Holbrook.   If  at  the 
end  of  a  week  your  brother  has  made  no  sign,  we  shall 
be  reasonably  certain  that  he  has  lost  the  trail." 
"I  believe  that  is  true;  and  I  thank  vou  ver,'  much  » 
I  had  come  prepared  to  be  disillusioned,  to' find  her 
cliarm  gone,  but  her  small  fig^,re  had  even  an  added  dis- 
tinction;   her  M'ays,  her  manner  an  added   ^ace      I 
found  myself  resisting  the  ten,ptation  to  call  hir  quaint, 
as  implying  too  mueh;  yet  I  felt  that  in  some  olden 
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lime,  on  some  nol.lo  i-.tatc  in   Kn-liind,  or,  l„.|i,.r,  in 
^onie  storied  colonial   mansion    in    \-ir-ini;,,  ,W   „'„  ,t. 
Havo  had  her  homo  in  years  long  gnne,  livi,,^-  <,n  with 
no  increase  of  age  to  this  present.   She  was  her  own  hnv, 
I  ju<]gcd,  in  the  matter  of  fashion.    I  observed  hiter  a 
certain  uniformity  in  the  cut  of  J,er  gowns,  as  though, 
at  some  perin.l,  she  had   foin..l  a  type  wholly  oomfod-' 
aide  and  to  her  liking  and  thereafter  had  clung  to  it. 
She  suggested    peace   and  gentleness   and    a   beautiful 
patience;  and  J  strove  to  say  a.nusing  things,  that  I 
might  enjoy  her  rare  luminous  smile  and  catch  her  eyes 
when  she  gave  me  her  dinrt  gaze  in  the  quick,  challeng- 
ing way  that  marked  her  as  a  woman  of  position  and  ex- 
perience, who  had  been  more  given  to  command  than  to 
obey. 

"Did  you  think  I  was  never  coming,  Aunt  Pat?  That 
shore-patli  calls  for  more  strenuoiis  effort  than  I  im- 
agined, and  I  had  to  change  my  gown  again." 

Helen  llolbrw.k  advanced  quickly  and  stood  by  hor 
aunfs  chair,  nodding  to  me  smilingl\',  and  while  we  ex- 
ch.anged  the  commonplaces  of  the  day,  she  caught  up 
Miss  Pat's  liand  and  held  it  a  moment  caressingly.  TIic 
maid  now  brought  the  tea,  Hiss  Pat  poured  it^and  t!ie 
talk  went  forward  cheerilv. 
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The  ^rirl  was  in  wliito,  and  af,  tlie  end  of  a  curved 
bench,  with  a  variety  of  colored  cushions  about  her  and 
tht'  briglit  sward  and  tran(itiil  lake  beyond,  she  made  a 
[picture  wliolly  agreeable  to  my  eyes,  ller  hair  was  dead 
I'lnck,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  its  smootli  lino 
on  lior  brow  was  brolcen  by  one  of  those  curious,  rare 
littk'  points  called  widow's  peak.  They  are  not  com- 
moil,  nor,  to  be  sure,  are  they  important ;  yet  it  seemed 
somehow  to  add  interest  to  her  graceful  pretty  head. 

It  was  quite  dear  in  a  moment  that  Helen  was  bent 
on  treating  me  rather  more  amiably  than  on  the  day  be- 
fore, while  at  the  same  time  showing  her  aunt  every 
deference.  I  was  relieved  to  find  them  both  able  to  pitch 
their  talk  in  a  light  key.     The  thought  of  sitting  daily 
and  drearily  discussing  their  troubles  with  two  exiled 
women  had  given  me  a  dark  moment  at  the  station  the 
d;)v  before;  but  we  were  now  having  tea  in  the  cheer- 
fullest  fashion  in  the  world ;  and,  as  for  their  difficul- 
ties, I  had  no  idea  whatever  that  tliey  would  be  molested 
so  long  as  they  remained  quietly  at  Annandale.     Miss 
Pat  and  her  niece  were  not  the  hysterical  sort;  both  ap- 
parently enjoyed  sound  health,  and  they  were  not  the 
kind  of  women  who  see  ghosLs  in  every  alcove  and  go  to 
l)ed  to  escape  the  lightning. 
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"Oil,  Mr.  Donovan,"  .uid  Helen  Ilolbrook,  as  I  put 
clown  her  cup,  "tliere  are  some  lettorn  I  should  like  to 
write  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  n,o  whether  i^  is  safe 
to  have  letters  come  for  us  to  Annandalo;  or  would  it 
bo  better  to  send  nothing  from  here  at  all?  It  docs 
seem  odd  to  have  to  ask  such  a  question-"  and  she  con- 
eluded  in  a  tone  of  distress  and  looked  at  me  appcal- 
ingly. 

"We  must  take  no  risks  whatever,  Helen,"  remarked 
Miss  Pat  decisively. 

"Does  no  one  know  wliere  you  are?"  I  inquired  of 
^liss  Patricia. 

".My  lawyer,  in  Xew  York,  has  the  name  of  this  place, 
sealed ;  and  ho  put  it  away  in  a  safety  box  and  promised 
not  to  open  it  unless  sometliiug  of  veiy  great  importance 
liappenod." 

"It  is  best  to  take  no  chances,"  I  said ;  "so  I  should 
answer  your  question  in  the  negative,  Miss  Ilolbrook. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  wei>ks  everything  may  seem 
much  clearer;  and  in  the  meantime  it  will  be  wiser  not 
to  communicate  with  the  outer  world." 

"They  deliver  mail  through  the  country  here,  don't 
^hey?"  asked  Helen.  "It  must  bo  a  great  luxury  for  the 
farmers  to  have  the  po^t-offico  at  their  very  doors." 
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"Yes,  hut  llin  s(luH)l  nnd  Mr.  CAvmnn  always  semi 
for  thoir  own  mail  to  Annanrlalo." 

"Our  mail  is  all  going  to  my  lawyn-,*'  said  Afiss  Put, 
"and  it  must  wait  until  wc  can  have  it  sent  to  us  with- 
out danger." 

"Certainly,  Aunt  Pat,"  ropli.'d  Helen  readily.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  give  ^Ir.  Donovan  the  impns^ion  that 
my  correspondence  was  enoniious;  hut  ]♦  is  odd  to  hn 
shut  up  in  tliis  way  and  not  to  he  al)lc  to  do  as  ono  likes 
in  sufh  little  matters." 

The  wind  hlew  in  keenly  from  the  lake  as  the  sun 
declined  and  Helen  went  unasked  and  hrought  an  India 
shawl  and  put  it  ahout  Miss  Put's  shoulders.  The  girl's 
thoughtfulness  for  her  aunt's  comfort  pleased  me,  and 
I  found  myself  liking  her  hettcr. 

It  WIS  time  for  me  to  leave  and  I  picked  up  my  hat 
and  stick.  As  I  started  away  I  was  aware  that  Helen 
Ilolhrook  detained  me  without  in  the  least  appearing  to 
do  so,  following  a  few  steps  to  gain,  as  she  said,  a  certain 
view  of  the  lake  that  was  particularly  charming. 

"There  is  nothing  rugged  in  this  laud  sea  pe.  l)ut  it  is 
delightful  in  its  very  tranquillity,"'  slie  said,  as  we 
loitered  on,  the  shimmering  hdce  hcfore  us,  the  wood  bo- 
hind  ablaze  with  tlie  splendor  of  the  sun.   She  spoke  of 
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the  beauty  of  the  hecclies,  which  are  of  noble  girth  in 
this  rogion,  and  paused  to  indicate  a  group  of  them 
whose  smooth  trunks  were  like  massive  pillars.  As  we 
looked  back  I  saw  that  Miss  Pat  had  gone  into  the 
house,  driven  no  doubt  by  the  persistency  of  the  west 
wiud  t],at  crisped  tl,e  lake.  Jleh-n's  numner  changed 
abruptly,  and  sjie  said: 

"li'  any  diflicuUy  should  arise  here,  if  my  poor  father 
should  find  out  where  we  are,  I  trust  that  you  may  be 
■Mo  to  save  my  aunt  anxiety  and  pain.  That  is  what  I 
wished  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Donovan." 

"•Vftainly,"  1  reph-ed,  meeting  her  eyes,  and  noting 
a  quiver  of  the  lips  that  was  eloquent  of  deep  feeling 
and  loyalty.    She  continued  beside  me,  her  head  erect 
as  though  by  a  supreme  elTort  of  self-control,  ami  will, 
1  knew  not  what  emotions  shaking  her  h.>art.    She  -on- 
tituied  silent  as  wo  mare>cd  on  and  I   felt  that  there 
was  the  least  defiance  in  ber  air;  then  she  drew  a  hand- 
kerchief from  her  sleeve,  touched  it  lightly  to  ber  eyes, 
and  smiled. 

"1  had  not  thought  of  .juite  following  you  home! 
Here  is  Glenarm  gate-and  there  lie  your  battlements 
and  towers." 

"Rather  they  belong  to  my  old  friend,  John  Glcnarra. 
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In  his  goodness  of  lieart  lie  gave  me  tlie  use  of  the  place 
for  the  summer;  and  as  generosity  with  anotlior's  prop- 
erty is  very  easy,  I  hereby  tender  you  our  fleet-^anoos, 
boats,  steam  launch-and  the  stable,  which  contains  a 
variety  of  traps  and  a  good  riding-horse  or  two.  Thov 
'TO  all  at  your  service.  I  hope  that  you  and  your  aunt 
will  not  fail  to  avail  yourselves  of  each  and  all.  Do  you 
ride?  I  wjis  specially  charged  to  give  the  horses  exer- 
cise." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said.  "Wlicn  we  are 
well  settled,  and  feel  more  secure,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
call  on  you.  Father  Stoddard  certainly  served  us  well 
m  sending  us  to  you,  Mr.  Donovan." 

h^  a.  moment  she  spoke  again,  quite  slowly,  and  with, 
1  thought,  a  very  pretty  embarrassment. 

'^Vunt  Pat  may  have  spoken  of  another  difficulty-a 
mere  amioyance,  really,"  and  she  smiled  at  me  gravely. 
"Oh,  yes;  of  the  youngster  who  has  been  troublin-y.m 
^  our  father  and  ho  have,  of  course,  no  connectiom" 

"No;  decidedly  not.  But  he  is  a  very  offensive  ner- 
Hoii,  Mr.  Donovan.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  dis- 
tress  to  me  if  he  should  pnrsue  us  to  this  place." 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  a  gontleman-if  he  is  a  gen- 
^lenian-should  follow  you  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
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annoying  you.   I  have  heard  tliat  young  ladies  usually 
know  Iiow  to  get  rid  of  importunate  suitors." 

"I  have  heard  that  they  have  that  reputation,"  she 
laughed  hack.   "But  ilr,  Gillcspio— " 

"Tliat's  the  name,  is  it?   Your  aunt  did  not  mention 
it." 

"Yes;  he  lives  quite  near  us  at  Stamford.  Aunt  Pat 
disliked  his  father  before  him,  and  now  tliat  he  is  dead 
she  visits  her  displeasure  on  the  son;  hut  she  is  quite 
right  about  it.  He  is  a  singularly  unattractive  and  un- 
interesting  person,  and  I  trust  that  he  will  not  find  us." 
"That  is  quite  unlikely.  You  will  do  well  to  forget 
all  al)out  him— forget  all  your  troubles  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  these  June  days." 

We  had  reached  Glcnarm  gate,  and  St.  Agatha's  was 
now  hidden  by  the  foliage  along  the  winding  path.  I 
was  annoyed  to  realize  how  much  I  enjoyed  this  idling. 
I  felt  my  pulse  quicken  when  our  eyes  met.  Her  dark 
oval  face  was  beautiful  with  the  loveliness  of  noble 
Italian  women  I  had  seen  on  great  occasions  in  Eome. 
I  had  not  known  that  hair  could  bo  so  black,  and  it  was 
fine  and  .off;  tho  wi-Iow's  peak  was  as  sh.arplr  defined 
v'.i  licr  smooth  forehead  as  tliougli  done  with  crayon. 
Dark  w.-nicn  should  always  wear  whife,  I  reflected,  as 
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«he  paused  and  lifted  I.er  head  to  listen  to  the  chinio  in 
he  tower  of  the  little  Gothic  ehapel-a  miniature  affair 
that  stood  l,y  the  wall_a  chime  that  flung  its  melody  on 
the  soft  summer  air  like  a  handful  of  rose-Ieavo.    She 
1-cked  up  a  twig  and  broke  it  in  her  fingers;  and  look- 
mg  down  I  saw  that  she  wore  on  her  left  hand  an  emer- 
aid  nng  identical  with  the  one  worn  by  her  aunt     It 
^vas  so  like  that  I  should  have  believed  it  the  same,  had  I 
not  noted  Miss  Pat's  ring  but  a  few  minutes  before. 
Ilelen  threw  away  the  bits  of  twig  when  we  came  to  the 
wall,  and,  as  I  swung  the  gate  open,  paused  mockingly 
with  clasped  hands  and  peered  inside. 

"I  must  go  back,"  she  said.  Then,  her  manner  chan^- 
mg,  she  dropped  her  hands  at  her  side  and  faced  me  ° 
"^ou  will  warn  me,  Mr.  Donovan,  of  the  first  ap- 
proach  of  trouble.  I  wish  to  save  my  aunt  in  every  way 
possiblo-she  meaiis  so  much  to  me;  she  has  made  life 
easy  for  me  where  it  woula  have  been  hard." 

"There  will  be  no  trouble,  Miss  Ilolbrook.  You  are 
as  safe  a^  though  you  were  hidden  in  a  cave  in  the 
Apennines;  but  I  shall  give  you  warning  at  the  first 
sign  of  danger." 

"My  father  is — is  ouite  ro]oui]n-  ■  ••    i 

t"it^  rcieutle>^,     sJie  murmured, 
averting  her  eves. 
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I  tuincil  to  retrace  the  path  with  her;  but  she  for- 
l>ii(l(*  me  iiiid  waw  <,'oiie  swiftly— a  flasli  of  white  throu^'h 
lilt'  trees— ijcfore  1  eould  parley  with  her.  I  stared  after 
her  as  ioiio-  as  I  could  hear  her  light  tread  in  the  path. 
And  \\hri\  she  had  vanished  a  feelinij  of  lonelim^s  pos- 
sessed me  and  the  country  quiet  moeked  me  witii  its 
[leaee. 

1  elan*,'ed  the  Crlenarni  gates  together  sharply  and 
went  in  to  dinner;  but  I  pondered  long  as  I  sm')ked  „n 
the  star-hung  terrace.  Through  the  wood  dirertlv  be- 
fore me  I  saw  ligiits  tlash  from  the  small  craft  of  the 
lake,  and  the  sharp  tum-tum  of  a  naplitha  launeli  rang 
upon  i!ie  sunnier  night.  Inseets  made  a  blur  of  sound 
in  the  dark  and  the  chant  of  the  katydids  rose  and  full 
monotonously. 

I  ilung  away  a  half-smoked  cigar  and  ligliteJ  niv  pipr>. 
'I'lkTe  was  no  disguising  the  truth  that  the  coming  .:.f 
the  Uu''uwks  ';..Ki  ^dt  on  my  nerves — at  I-ast  tliar  wa- 
iny  p!;r-as^>  fcv  it.  New  that  I  thcaght  of  ir,  tli-jv  were 
inipueeiit  i::tru,iers  avxl  Paul  Stoddard  had  -one  t:>o 
!af  \'.\  luruiug  il'.eni  over  to  rno.  Tlv^re  was  norh!.nir  in 
the;:-  sterv.  ainhew;  it  u  as  preT'osterous.  jud  I  ro^olv,  .] 
to  'ot  r:\'!u  >e\erei\  al'ine.  But  c\-ru  :Js  f;:._^o  t'^'ju  '•'-- 
ra!i   ih:-oi:g!i   m\    mind   1   turued  toward  i^t.   A^:iL;:i'^. 
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^^'•'.s.li.|,,s...,vvisil,|,.  (I,nH,.l,,I,.  (,...,  „„|T  knru- 

''''''""'•^'•^■''••^-■•••''M-nMu..n.l]HM-voi.v..lK..|f,on, 
'''•■ ''■■^•■'^' -■'"''  ^^''•■''  ♦'■'^  Hork  c.!H-n:rJ  nin.in  11,,.  tmvrr 

"flM-r  dark  lH.;,.Ul,o  ,in„  n.rv,.  ofh.r  (hroat  n.  sl,o  h..I 
''■-loiu-d  (oilu- iiu'llow  flin-of  t!;r  l„.lls. 

An.lhm..  ••o.-tlu-lK.tl.rin^nie.iuaof  (I,o.cfriouds 
'''"  '""••^"  ll'0.ns,.lves  witi,  (h.  i.h,,  <h,(.  r  ,„,  ,„„„„. 
^-Ily  suscoptihle,  as  they  say,  to  tho  ohanns  of  wo.nan.  [ 
'H"g  my  rea.lrr".  inuu]<rou(:.o  while  I  state,  quite  J,ono4Iv 
t'H>  flimsy  basis  of  this  char-^e.    Onee.  i„  „„•  twentieth 
yoar,   while  I  was  stil]   an   uiulergradnate  at   Trinilv 
Dublin,    I  went  to  tl,o  Kilhmiev   r.,k..   for  a   weeFs 
end.    My  ho.t-a  fellow  studcnt-l,ad  taken  n.e  home  to 
see  h.s  horses;  but  it  was  not  his  stable,  but  his  bluo- 
^■yed  sister,  that  oaj.tivated  my  fancy.    I  had  not  known 
that  anything  could  be  so  beautiful  as  she  was,  and  I 
iVol  and  shall  always  feel   that  it  was  greatlv  to  niv 
credit  tliat  I  fell  madly  in  love  with  her.   Our  atTair  was 
fast  and   furious,  and  lamentably  detrimental   to  my 
standing  at  Trinity.   I  wrote  son>o  pretty  bad  ver.es  in 
I'er  praise,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  that 
weakness,  or  that  the  best  florist  in  Ireland  prospered  at 
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iho  oxpcn.0  r.f  my  tailor  an,]  lanmlross.  It  Instcrl  a  yoar 
and  to  say  that  it  was  like  a  l.cautiful  dream  is  merely 
to  betray  my  poor  command  of  lanfenmgo.  The  end,  too, 
was  fitting  enough,  and  not  without  its  compensations^ 
I  kissed  hor  one  night-she  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be- 
grudge me  the  confession;  it  was  a  moonlight  night  in 
May;  and  thereafter  within  two  months  she  married  a 
Rdfast  brewer's  son  who  could  not  have  rhymed  eyes 
with  skies  to  save  Jiis  malted  soul. 

Embittered  by  this  experience  I  kept  out  of  trouble 
for  two  years,  and  my  next  affair  was  with  a  widow,  two 
years  my  senior,  whom  I  met  at  a  house  in  Scotland 
where  I  was  staying  for  the  shooting.    She  was  a  bit 
mournful,  and  lavender  became  her  well.    I  for<rot  the 
grouse  after  my  first  day,  and  gave  myself  up  tolnsol- 
nig  her.  She  had,  as  no  other  woman  I  have  known  has 
had,  a  genius-it  was  nothing  less-for  graceful  atti- 
tiKl.s.   To  surprise  her  before  an  open  fire,  her  prettily 
curved  cliin  resting  on  her  pink  little  palm,  her  eyes 
briglit  with   lurking  tears,  and   to  see  her  lips  twitch 
with  the  effort  to  restrain  a  sob  when  one  came  sud- 
denly upon  her-but  the  picture  is  not  for  my  clumsy 
Ji^nid :    I  liave  never  known  whether  she  suffered  me  to 
make  love  to  lier  merely  as  a  distraction,  or  whether  she 
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was  briefly  amused  by  my  ardor  and  entertained  by  tl.o 
new  plirasos  of  adoration  I  contrived  for  lier.    I  loved 
her  quite  sincerely;  I  ani  «lad  to  have  experipnced  the 
tumult  she  .stirred  in  me-^riad  that  the  foldin-  of  her 
little  hands  upon  her  knees,  as  she  bent  toward  the 
Jighted  hearth  in  that  ohl  Scotch  manor,  and  her  low, 
nuirmuring,  mournful  voice,  made  my  heart  jump.    I 
told  her-and  recall  it  without  shame— that  her  eyes 
were  adorable  islands  aswiiu   in   brimming  seas,  and 
that  her  hands  were  ilultering  white  doves  of  peace.   I 
found  that  I  could  maintain  that  sort  of  thing  without 
much  trouble  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

I  did  not  know  it  was  iho  last  guod-by  when  I  packed 
my  bags  and  gun-eases  and  loft  one  frostv  moniing.  I 
regret  nothing,  but  am  glad  it  all  happened  ju.t"  so. 
Her  marriage  to  a  clergyman  in  the  K.~(al)lishment— a 
dukc-s  second  son  in  holy  orders  wiio  enjoyed  consider- 
able  reputation  as  a  cricketer-followed  quicklv,  and  I 
have  never  seen  her  since.  I  was  ir.  love  with  that  girl 
for  at  least  a  month.  It  did  me  i,o  harm,  and  I  thhik 
she  liked  it  herself. 

I  next  went  down  be.oro  the  slang  of  an  American 
girl  with  teasing  eyes  and  amazing  skill  at  tennis,  whom. 
I  met  at  Oxford  when  she  was  a  student  in  Ladv  Mar- 
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frarot.  Her  name  was  Iris  and  she  was  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  Miscliief.    If  you  know  au-ht  of  tlie  En-lish, 
you  know  that  the  average  peaches-nnd-croam  Englisli 
girl  is  not,  to  put  it  squarely,  eveiti.ig.    Iris  understood 
this  perfectly  and  delighted  in  doing  things  no  girl  had 
ever  done  before  in  that  venerable  town.    She  lived  at 
homo-her  family  had  taken  a  house  out  beyond  Mag- 
dalen;  and  she  went  to  and  from  the  classic  halls  of 
Lady  Margaret  in  a  dog-cart,  sometimes  with  a  groom, 
sometimes   without.    When   alone  she  dashed  throu.nh 
the  nigh  at  a  gait  which  caused  sedate  matrons  to  st.uv 
and  sober-minded   fellows  of  the  university  to  swear, 
and  admiring  undergraduates  to  chuckle  with  delight. 
I  had  gone  to  Oxford  to  consult  a  certain  book  in  the 
Bodleian— a  day's  business  only;  but  it  fell  about  that 
in  the  post-office,  where  I  Jiad  gone  on  an  errand,  I 
came  upon  Iris  struggling  for  a  cable-blank,  and  found 
one  for  her.    As  she  stood  at  the  receiving  counter,  im- 
patiently waiting  to  file  her  message,  she  remarked,  for 
<he  l)o„efit,  I  believed,  of  a  gaitered  bishop  at  her  el- 
bow: "How  perfoctly  rotten  this  place  is  !' — and  winked 
at  me.   Sl...  ;\ns  seventeen,  and  I  was  old  enough  to  k-now 
better,  but   we  had   some  talk,  and  lh(^  next  day  she 
bowed  to  mo  in  front  of  St.  Mary's  and,  the  dav  after. 
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picked  me  up  out  near  Keble  and  drove  n,e  .11  over 
own,  and  part  Lady  Margaret,  and  dropped  n,e  quite 
Wdly  at  the  door  of  the  Mitre.    Shameful  I   It  wa,- 
but  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  knew  all  her  family,  i„el„d.' 
mg  her  father,  who  waa  bored  to  death,  and  her  mother 
who  had  thought  it  .  fine  th.ng  to  move  from  ZaneJ 
vd  e,  Ohio,  to  live  in  a  noble  old  aeademie  eenlor  like 
Oiford-that  waa  what  loo  much  home-study  and  liter- 
nry  club  had  done  for  her. 

I.i»  kept  the  cables  hot  with  orders  for  clothes,  eara- 
-  .  »d  shoes,  while  I  lingered  ^d  hung  upon  her 
lightest  slang  and  encouraged  her  in  the  idea  that  edu- 
e.t.on  in  her  case  was  a  sinful  waste  of  time;  «,d  I 
comforted  her  father  for  the  los,  of  his  native  buck- 
wheat cakes  and  consoled  her  mother,  who  found  that 

!7?      *'  ""'"'  ■="«"*  -"-*»  of  the  story-bcok. 

M  less  than  the  three  she  had  maintained  at  Zanes- 

vdle.  I  hngered  in  Oxford  two  months,  and  helped  them 
ge  out  of  tow^  .hen  Iris  was  dropped  from  allege  for 
Wlmg  the  principal  (bat  the  Zanesville  High  School 
W  Lady  Margaret  over  the  ropes  for  general  eduea- 

'"""'  f  ™"'^-'-'  "-"J  'I-"*,  ".oreover.  she  would  not  go 
to  the  Established  Church  ^ause  the  litany  bored  l». 
m,ereupon-their  dependence  on  me  having  steadUy  in- 
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crcnsed— I  got  them  out  of  Oxfonl  nntl  over  to  Drosdon, 
and  Iris  and  I  became  engaged.  Then  I  went  to  Ireland 
on  a  matter  of  business,  niade  an  incendiary  sjieech  in 
Oalway,  smashed  a  eouplo  of  policemen  and  hmdid  in 
jail.  Before  my  father,  witli,  I  fear,  some  rehietanco, 
bailed  mc  out.  Iris  had  eloped  with  a  lieutenant  in  tlie 
Cerman  army  and  her  family  had  gone  sadly  back  to 
Zanesville. 

This  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  and  I  plead 
guilty  to  every  count  of  the  indictment.  Thereafter  my 
pulses  cooled  and  I  sought  the  peace  of  jungles;  and 
the  eyes  of  woman  charmed  me  no  more,  ^Mien  I 
landed  at  Annandale  and  opened  my  portfolio  to  write 
liussidii  Hirers  my  last  affair  was  half  a  dozen  years  be- 
hind mc. 

Sobered  1)y  these  reflations,  I  left  the  terrace  shortly 
after  eleven  and  walked  through  the  strip  of  wood  that 
lay  between  the  house  and  the  lake  to  the  Glenarm  pier; 
and  at  once  matt<'rs  took  a  turn  that  put  the  love  of 
woman  quite  out  of  the  reckoning. 


CHAPTER  III 

I  MKET   Mil.   nailXALD  GILLESPIE 

There  was  a  ruan  Jn  our  town. 

And  he  was  wondrous  wise. 
•He  Jump-d  into  a  bramblc-bush 

But^'l'^T''''^  ""'  ^^''^  his  eies; 

^ith  all  his  might  and  main 
He  jump-d  Into  another  bush 
And  scratch-d  them  In  again. 

—OJd  Ballad. 
As  I  noarcd  tl,e  l.on(-hou.o  I   .^u-   n   A^rV  r 

T.        ;  "'"""  "'  »'  '""  ""J  I  <lro.-  up  in  the 

-  m  a  „„„o.t,  „ut  „i.W„t  .„„„■„„  ,„  ..J"''  '° 
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"A  man  has  been  rowiug  up  and  down  the  shore  U<r 
an  hour.  When  he  camo  in  close  hero  I  anko(l  him  what, 
he  wanted  and  he  rowed  away  without  answering,'.  II<> 
is  now  off  there  by  the  school." 

"Probably  a  Buramcr  boarder  from  across  the  lake." 

"Hardly,  sir.  He  came  from  the  direction  of  tho  vil- 
lage and  acts  queerly." 

I  flung  myself  down  on  the  pier  and  crawled  out  to 
where  Ijima  lay.  Every  pier  on  the  lake  had  its  distinc- 
tive lights;  tho  Glcnarm  sea-mark  was — and  remaina — 
red,  white  and  green.  We  lay  by  the  post  that  bore  the 
three  lanterns,  and  watched  the  slow  movement  of  a 
rowboat  along  the  margin  of  the  school  grounds.  The 
boat  was  about  a  thousand  yards  from  us  in  a  straight 
line,  though  farther  by  the  shore;  but  the  moonlight 
threw  the  oarsman  and  his  craft  into  pliarp  relief  against 
the  overhanging  bank.  St.  Agatha's  maintains  a  boat- 
house  for  the  use  of  students,  and  the  pier  lights — red, 
white  and  red — lay  beyond  the  boatman,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  drawing  slowly  toward  them.  The  fussy  little 
steamers  that  run  the  errands  of  the  cottagers  had  made 
their  last  rounds  and  sought  their  berths  for  the  night, 
and  the  lake  lay  still  in  the  white  bath  of  light. 

"Drop  one  of  the  canoes  into  the  water,"  I  said ;  and 
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I  watched  tho  prowlin.^  boatman  while  Ijima  crept  back 
to  tho  boat-house.   The  canoe  was  launched  silently  and 
the  boy  drove  it  out  to  me  with  a  !ow  light  strokes    I 
took  the  paddle,  and  we  crept  close  along  the  shore  to- 
^vard  the  St.  Agatha  light,  my  eyes  intent  on  the  boat 
which  was  now  drawing  in  to  the  school  pier.    The 
prowler  was  feeling  his  way  carefully,  as  though  the 
region  were  unfamiliar;  but  he  now  landed  at  the  pier 
and  tied  his  boat.   I  hung  back  in  the  shadows  until  he 
had  disappeared  up  the  bank,  then  paddled  to  the  pier 
told  Ijima  to  wait,  and  set  off  through  the  wood-path 
toward  St.  Agatha's. 

Where  the  wood  gave  way  to  the  broad  lawn  that 
stretched  np  to  the  school  buildings  I  caught  sight  of 
my  quarrj-.    He  was  strolling  along  under  the  beeche. 
to  the  right  of  rne,  and  I  paused  about  a  hundred  feet 
behind  him  to  watch  events.    He  was  a  voung  fellow 
"ot  above  average  height,  but  compactly  built,  and  stood' 
-th  his  hands  thrust  boyishly  in  his  pockets,  gating 
about  with  frank  interest  in  his  surroundings.   He  was 
bareheaded    and   coatless,    and   his    shirt-sleeves    were 
rolled  to  the  elbow.    He  walked  slowly  along  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  looking  off  toward  the  school  buildings,  and 
^hzle  his  manner  was  furtive  there  was,  too,  an  air  of 
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unconcern  about  him  and  I  licard  him  wliistling  softly 
to  himself. 

He  now  withdrew  into  the  wood  and  started  off  with 
the  apparent  intention  of  gaining  a  view  of  St.  Agatha's 
from  the  front,  and  I  followed.  He  seemed  harmless 
enough ;  he  might  bo  a  curious  pilgrim  from  the  summer 
resort;  but  I  was  just  now  the  guardian  of  St.  Agatha's 
and  I  intended  to  learn  the  stranger's  business  before  I 
had  done  with  him.  lie  swung  well  around  toward  the 
driveway,  threading  the  flower  garden,  but  hanging  al- 
ways close  under  the  trees,  and  the  mournful  whistle 
would  have  guided  me  had  not  the  moon  made  his  every 
movement  perfectly  clear.  He  reached  the  driveway 
leading  in  from  the  iVnnandale  road  without  having 
disclosed  any  purpose  other  than  that  of  viewing  the 
vine-clad  walls  with  a  tourist's  idle  interest.  The  situa- 
tion had  begun  to  bore  me,  when  the  school  gardener 
came  running  out  of  the  shrubberj',  and  iu>tantly  the 
young  man  took  to  his  heels. 

"Stop!  Stop!"  yollod  the  gardener. 

The  mysterious  young  man  plunged  into  the  wood 
aud  was  off  like  the  wind. 

"After  him,  Andy!    After  him!"  I  yelled  to  the 
Scotchman. 
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I  shoutod  my  own  iiamo  to  reassure  him  and  we  both 
v,-ent   tlmmping   through    the    beeches.     Tlie   stranger 
would  undoubtedly  seek  to  got  back  to  his  boat,  I  rea- 
soned,  but  lie  was  now  headed  for  il,e  outer  wall,  and  as 
the  wood  was  free  of  underbrush  he  was  sprintin.^  away 
from  ns  at  a  lively  gait.  Whoever  the  young  gentleman 
was,  he  had  no  intention  of  being  caught;  he  darted  in 
and  out  among  the  trees  with  astounding  lightness,  and 
I  saw  m  a  moment  that  he  was  slowly  turning  away  to 
the  right. 

"Kun  for  the  gate!"  I  called  to  the  gardener,  who 
was  about  twenty  feet  away  from  me,  blowing  hard    I 
prepared  to  gain  on  the  turn  if  the  young  fellow  dashed 
for  the  lake;  and  he  now  led  me  a  pretty  chase  through 
the  flower  garden.    He  ran  with  head  up  and  elbows 
close  at  his  sides,  and  his  light  boat  shoes  made  scarcely 
any  sound.    He  turned  once  and  looked  back  and,  find- 
mg  that  I  was  alone,  began  amusing  himself  with  feints 
and  dodges,  for  no  other  purpose,  I  fancied,  than  to  per- 
plox  or  wind  me.  There  was  a  little  summer-house  mid- 
way  of  the  garden,  and  he  led  me  round  this  till  my 
licad  swam.    By  this  time  I  had  gro.Ti  pretty  angry,  for 
a  foot-race  in  a  school  garden  struck  me  with  disgust  as 
a  childish  enterprise,  and  I  bent  with  new  spirit  and 
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drove  him  away  from  his  giddy  circling  alwut  the  sum- 
mer-house and  beyond  the  only  gate  by  which  he  could 
regain  the  wood  and  meadow  that  lay  between  tlie  gar- 
den and  his  boat.  He  turned  his  head  from  side  to  side 
uneasily,  slackening  his  pace  to  study  the  bounds  of  the 
garden,  and  I  felt  myself  gaining. 

Ahead  of  us  lay  a  white  picket  fence  that  set  off  the 
vegetable  garden  and  marked  the  lawful  bounds  of  the 
school.  There  was  no  gate  and  I  felt  that  here  the  chase 
must  end,  and  I  rejoiced  to  find  myself  so  near  the 
runner  that  I  heard  the  quick,  soft  patter  of  his  shoes 
on  the  walk.  In  a  moment  I  was  quite  sure  that  I 
Bhould  have  him  by  the  collar,  and  I  had  every  intention 
of  dealing  severely  with  him  for  the  hard  chase  he  had 
given  me. 

But  he  kept  on,  the  white  line  of  fence  clearly  out- 
lined beyond  him;  and  then  when  my  hand  was  almost 
upon  him  he  rose  at  the  fence,,  as  though  sprung  ,^rom 
the  earth  itself,  and  hung  a  moment  sheer  above  the 
sharp  line  of  the  fence  pickets,  his  whole  figure  held 
almost  horizontal,  in  the  fashion  of  trained  high-jump- 
ers, for  what  seemed  an  infinite  time,  as  though  by  some 
witchery  of  the  moonlight. 

I  plunged  into  the  fence  with  a  force  that  knocked 
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the  wind  out  of  me  and  as  I  clung  panting  to  the  pickets 
the  runner  dropped  with  a  crash  into  the  midst  of  a 
glass  vegetable  frame  on  the  farther  side.     He  turned 
his  head,  grinned  at  me  sheepishly  through  the  pickets, 
and  gave  a  kick  that  set  the  glass  to  tinkling.    Then  he 
held  up  his  hands  in  sign  of  surrender  and  I  saw  that 
they  were  cut  and  bleeding.    We  were  both  badly  blown, 
and  while  we  regained  our  wind  we  stared  at  each  other. 
He  was  the  first  to  speak, 
"Kicked,  bit  or  stung!"  he  muttered  dolefully;  "that 

saddest  of  all  words,  'stung!'  It's  as  clear  as  moonlight 

that  I'm  badly  mussed,  not  to  say  cut." 
"May  I  trouble  you  not  to  kick  out  any  more  of  that 

glass?  The  gardener  will  be  here  in  a  minute  and  fish 

you  out.'* 

"Lawsy,  what  is  it?    An  aquarium,  that  you  fish 
for  me?" 

He  chuckled  softly,  but  sat  perfectly  quiet,  finding, 
it  seemed,  a  certain  humor  in  his  situation.  The 
gardener  came  running  up  and  swore  in  broad  Scots  at 
the  destruction  of  the  frame.  We  got  over  the  fence  and 
released  our  captive,  who  talked  to  himself  in  doleful 
undertones  as  we  hauled  him  to  his  feet  amid  a  renewed 
clink  of  glass. 
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"Gently,  gentlemen;  behold  the  nisht-blooniin^ 
cercus!  Xot  all  the  court-plaster  in  the  universe  can 
glue  me  together  again."  He  gazed  ruefully  at  his 
slashed  arms,  and  rubbed  his  legs.  "The  next  time  I 
seek  the  garden  at  dewy  eve  I'll  wear  my  tin  suit." 

"There  won't  be  any  next  time  for  you.  WTiat  did 
you  run  for?" 

"Trying  to  lower  my  record— it's  a  mania  with  mo. 
And  as  one  good  question  deserves  another,  may  I  ask 
why  you  didn't  toll  me  there  was  a  glass-works  beyond 
that  fence?  It  wasn't  sportsmanlike  to  hide  a  murder- 
ous hazard  like  that.  But  I  cleared  those  pickets  with 
a  yard  to  spare,  and  broke  my  record." 

"You  broke  about  seven  yards  of  glass,"  I  replied. 
"It  may  sober  you  to  know  that  you  are  under  arrest. 
The  watchman  here  has  a  constable's  license." 

"He  also  has  hair  that  suggests  the  common  garden 
or  boiled  carrot.  The  tint  is  not  to  my  liking;  yet  it  is 
not  for  me  to  be  captious  where  the  Lord  has  hardened 
His  heart." 

"What  is  your  name?"  I  demanded. 

"Gillespie.  I{.  Gillespie.  The  Tt'  will  indicate  to 
you  the  depth  of  my  humility:  I  make  it  a  life  work  to 
hide  the  fact  that  I  was  baptized  Reginald." 
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"I've  been  expecting  you,  :Mr.  Gillospio,  and  now  I 
want  you  to  come  over  to  my  liouse  and  give  an  account 
of  yourself.    I  will  take  charge  of  this  man,  Andy.    I 
promise  that  ho  shan't  set  foot  here  again.  And,  Andy, 
you  ncwl  mention  this  affair  to  no  one." 
"Very  good,  sir." 
He  touched  his  hat  respectfully, 
"I  have  business  with  this  person.  Say  nothing  to  the 
ladies  at  St.  Agatha's  about  him." 

He  saluted  and  departed;  and  with  Gillespie  walking 
beside  me  I  started  for  the  boat-landin^ 

He  had  wrapped  a  handkerchief  about  one  arm  and  I 
gave  him  my  own  for  the  other.  His  right  arm  was 
bleeding  freely  below  the  elbow  and  I  tied  it  up  for 
him. 

"That  jump  deserved  better  luck,"  I  volunteered,  as 
he  accepted  my  aid  in  silence. 

"I'm  proud  to  have  you  like  if  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  who  the  devil  you  are?" 

"My  name  is  Donovan." 
^^  "I  don't  wholly  care  for  it,"  ho  observed  mournfully. 
"Think  it  over  and  see  if  you  can't  do  better.   I'm  not 
sure  that  I'm  going  to  grow  fond  of  you.   What's  your 
business  with  me,  anyhow  ?" 
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"My  business,  Mr.  Gillespie,  is  to  see  that  you  leave 
this  lake  by  the  first  and  fastest  train." 

"Is  it  possible  ?"  he  drawled  mockingly. 

"More  than  that,"  I  replied  in  his  own  key;  "it  is 
decidedly  probable." 

"Meanwhile,  it  would  be  diverting  to  know  where 
you're  taking  me.  I  thought  the  other  chap  was  the 
constable." 

"I'm  taking  you  to  the  house  of  a  friend  where  I'm 
visiting.  I'm  going  to  row  you  iu  your  boat.  It's  only  a 
short  distance;  and  when  we  get  there  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  got  into  the  boat  without  ado. 
He  found  a  light  flannel  coat  and  I  flung  it  over  his 
shoulders  and  pulled   for   Glenarm  pier,  telling   the 
Japanese  boy  to  follow  with  the  canoe.   I  turned  over 
in  my  mind  the  few  items  of  information  that  I  had 
gained  from  Miss  Pat  and  her  niece  touching  the  young 
man  who  was  now  my  prisoner,  and  found  that  I  knew 
little  enough  about  him.  He  was  the  unwelcome  and  an- 
noying suitor  of  Miss  Helen  Holbrook,  and  I  had  caught 
him  prowling  about  St.  Agatha's  in  a  manner  that  was 
indefensible. 

He  sat  huddled  in  the  stem,  nursing  his  swathed  arms 
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on  his  knees  and  whistling  dolefully.  The  lake  was  a 
broad  pool  of  silver.  Save  for  the  soft  splash  of  Ijima's 
paddle  behind  me  and  the  slight  wash  of  water  on  the 
near  shore,  silence  possessed  the  world.  Gillespie  looked 
about  with  some  curiosity,  but  said  nothing,  and  when 
I  drove  the  boat  to  the  Glenarm  landing  he  crawled  out 
and  followed  me  through  the  wood  without  a  word. 

I  flashed  on  the  lights  in  the  library  and  after  a  short 
inspection  of  his  wounds  we  went  to  my  room  and  found 
sponges,  plasters  and  ointments  in  the  family  medi^^ine 
chest  and  cared  for  his  injuries. 

"There's  no  honor  in  tuml)ling  into  a  greenhouse,  but 
such  is  R.  Gillespie's  luck.  My  shins  look  like  scarlet 
fever,  and  without  sound  logs  a  man's  better  dead." 

"Your  legs  seem  to  have  got  you  into  trouble ;  don't 
mourn  the  loss  of  them !"  And  I  twisted  a  bandage  un- 
der his  left  knee-cap  where  the  glass  had  cut  savagely. 

"It's  my  poor  wits,  if  we  must  fix  the  blame.  It's  an 
awful  thing,  sir,  to  be  bom  with  weak  intellectuals.  As 
man's  legs  carry  him  on  orders  from  his  head,  there  lies 
the  seat  of  the  difficulty.  A  weak  mind,  obedient  legs, 
and  there  you  go,  plump  into  the  bosom  of  a  blooming 
asparagus  bed,  and  the  enemy  lays  violent  hands  on  you. 
If  you  put  any  more  of  that  sting-y  pudding  on  that  cut 
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I  shall  undoubtedly  hit  you,  :\rr.  Donovan.   Ah,  thank 
you,  thank  you  so  much  !'' 

As  I  Cnisliod  with  the  vaseline  ho  lay  hack  on  the 
coucJi  and  sighctl  deeply  and  I  to^^c  and  sent  Ijima  away 
with  the  ha:?in  and  towels. 

"Will  you  drink?  There  are  twelve  kinds  of 
whisky—" 

"My  dear  Sir.  Donovan,  the  thought  of  strong  drink 
saddens  me.  Such  poor  wits  as  mine  are  not  helped  by 
alcoholic  stimulants.  I  was  drunk  once— beautifully, 
marvolously,  nobly  drunk,  so  that  antiquity  came  up  to 
date  with  the  thud  of  a  motor-car  hitting  an  orphan 
asylum;  and  I  saw  Julius  Ctosar  driving  a  chariot  up 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Cromwell  poised  on  one  foot  on  the 
sliorter  spire  of  St.  Tatrick's  Cathedral.  Are  you  aware, 
my  dear  sir,  that  one  of  those  spires  is  shorter  than  the 
oiher?" 

'•I  certainly  am  not,"  I  replied  bluntly,  wondering 
what  species  of  madman  I  had  on  my  hands. 

"It's  a  fact,  confided  to  me  by  a  prominent  engineer 
of  Xew  York,  who  ha.-  studied  tho^c  spires  daily  since 
tl.oy  were  put  up.  lie  told  me  that  when  he  had  sur- 
rounded live  high-balls  the  north  spire  was  higher;  but 
that  the  sixth  tumblerful  always  raised  the  south  spire 
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al)out  olcvon  feet  above  it.    Xow,  woul.hi't  that  doddle 
you?" 

"It  would,  Mr.  Cillesj.it.;  but  nuiy  I  ask  you  to  cut 
out  tliis  rot—" 

"yiy  dear  ^Iv.  Donovan,  it's  indelicate  of  you  to  speak 
of  cutting  anything— and  nic  with  niy  legs.  But  I'm  at 
your  service.  You  have  tended  my  grievous  wounds  like 
a  gentleman  and  now  do  you  wish  mo  to  unfold  my  past, 
present  and  future  ?" 

^  "I  want  you  to  got  out  of  this  and  be  quick  about  it. 
Your  biography  doesn't  amuse  me;  I  caught  you  prowl- 
ing disgracefully  about  St.  Agatha's.  Two  ladies  are 
domiciled  there  who  came  here  to  escape  your  annoving 
attentions.  Those  ladies  were  put  in  my  charge  by  .m 
old  friend,  and  I  don't  propose  to  stand  anv  nonsense 
from  you,  Mr.  Gillespie.  You  seem  to  be  at  least  half 
sane — " 

Reginald  Gillespie  raised  himself  on  the  couch  and 
grinned  joyously. 

"Thank  you— thank  you  for  that  word !  That's  just 
twice  as  high  as  anybody  ever  rated  me  before." 

"I  was  trying  to  be  generous,"  I  ..aid.  "There's  a 
point  at  which  I  begin  to  be  bored,  and  when  that's 
reached  I'm  likely  to  grow  quarrelsome.   Are  there  any 
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moments  of  the  day  or  night  when  you  arc  lofis  a  fool 
than  others  ?" 

"Well,  Donovan,  I've  often  speculated  ahout  that,  and 
my  conclusion  is  that  my  mind  is  at  its  best  when  I'm 
asleep  and  enjoying  a  lughtmare.    I  find  the  Welsh 
rabbit  most  stimulating  to  my  thought  voltage.  Then  I 
am,  you  may  say,  detached  from  myself;  another  mind 
not  my  own  is  building  towers  and  palaces,  and  spiders 
n«  largo  as  the  far-famed  though  extinct  ichthyosaurus 
are  walt/ing  on  the  moon.     Then,  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  my  intellectual  parts  are  most  intelligently  em- 
ployed." 

^  ^'I  may  well  believe  you,"  I  declared  with  asperity. 
"Now  I  hope  I  can  pound  it  into  you  in  somo  way  that 
your  presence  in  this  neighborhood  is  offensive-to  me— 
personally," 

He  stared  at  the  ceiling,  silent,  imperturbable. 

"And  I'm  going  to  give  you  safe  conduct  through  the 
lines-or  if  necessary  I'll  buy  your  ticket  and  start  you 
for  Xow  York.  And  if  there's  an  atom  of  honor  in  you, 
you'll  go  peaceably  and  not  publish  the  fact  that  you 
know  the  whereabouts  of  these  ladies." 

lie  reflected  gravely  for  a  moment. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  on  the  whole  that's  a  fair 
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proiH.sifion.    Mut  y.n  s.v.u  lu  I.ave  the  imi,n.ssion  that  1 
\vi>li  to  iiiiii.  \  t!M..(.  iadiiv,/' 

'•V.'U.lo,,-,  Inr;,  ,„.u„.„tun,-  in.  that  vou  arc  likolv 
'"■"*'''•'■■  ■'  t'""N<i"V'M.?  Vou  l,,.,u.M-t  got  tl.o  idea 
'!:at  v.,„a.v,„..vss;,ry|oth>irlK,,.piness,havcvou?" 

"*■  '•■'isnl  l.iM.M.lion  l.is.ll.uuu-ithsom.Mlillieulty- 
"""  '=-1  <^^  l.o  tri..|   t„  nu,k..  Inn.scir  cumlortal.lo  and 


!u-..,.: 


•■'I'lu'  Iroul.Io  with  Miss  Pat  i<— "' 
*"''''>  iv  is  no  tro„!,l,.ui,i,Mi>s  Pat/' I  .napped. 
■■''■'"'  ^'••"'''''■'->--^>  >!-J.ataml  mo  is  the  same 
^^''^_  y^'"'''^' '^'■"'"'■>ut,«nsr  he  remarked, I 'orou.Iy. 

'■|'>ll!!o]is.  y,)ii   i.jjiit  ;-•• 

'Vnhv  so.  iUutons.  just  i^lain  cverv-dav  In.ttons- 
'""'""^  '■"'■  '"'^^""^"c  purposes  Xovv  I  shall  be  grateful 
t"  vou  J,  vou  will  refrain  from  raying 

" 'Button,  button. 
■\Vhob  got  the  button?*" 

Tho  f.llou-  was  u„,lou!.u.,l!y  r.a.l.  1  looked  about  for 
"  "...jpnn:  hut  he  uvnt  ,,n  -lawlv. 

"Uliat  dws  ,l„.  nam.^  (iille.juo  moan?  ■  ,(  what  i.  it 
tl'e  >ign  and  symbol  wh.rever  man  hide  lu.-  nakedness P 
Button,  button,  wlio-Jl  buy  my  buttons?  It  ean't  be  po.- 
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sihio  that  yon  novor  Iionrd   of  the  (Jillosjjio  buttons? 
Wlioro  have  you  lived,  my  dear  sir?*' 

"Will  you  please  stop  talking  rot  nnd  explain  what 
you  want  here?"  I  demanded  with  growing  heat. 

"That,  my  dear  sir,  is  oxaetly  what  I'm  doing.  I'm 
a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Patricia's  niece.  Miss 
Patricia  scorns  me;  she  says  I'm  a  mere  child  of  the 
Philistine  rich  and  declines  an  alliance  without  thanks, 
if  you  must  know  the  truth.  And  it's  all  on  account  of 
the  fact,  shameful  enough  I  admit,  that  my  father  died 
and  left  mo  n  largo  and  prosperous  button  factory." 

"Why  don't  you  give  the  infernal  thing  away — sell  it 
out  to  a  trust — " 

"Ah  !  ah !"' — and  he  raised  himself  again  and  pointed 
a  bandaged  hand  at  me.  "I  see  that  you  are  a  man  of 
penetration!  You  have  a  keen  notion  of  business  I  You 
anticipate  me !  I  did  sell  the  infernal  thing  to  a  trust, 
but  there  was  no  shaking  it !  They  made  me  president 
of  the  combination,  and  1  control  more  buttons  than  any 
other  living  man!  :My  dear  sir,  I  dictate  the  button 
prices  of  the  world.  I  can  tell  you  to  a  nicety  how  many 
buttons  arc  swallowed  annually  by  the  babies  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  I  hope,  sir.  tliat  I  use  my  power  wisely  and 
without  oppressing  the  people." 
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Oillospic-  l„y  oil  i,is  back,  wrappoil  in  my  dressing- 
^'.nvn.  I.is  krurs  ,v.is,.|,  I,is  l,anclr.-Hl  anus  fol.lod  across 
liis  chest.    Since   l.rin-in^^  hini   into  the  house  I   liad 
stiKlicd   him   carefully  ami,   I    must  confess,   with   in- 
^'-v.'.sing  mystilication.    He  was  sj.Icn.lidly  put  up,  the 
I..'st-iuuscled  ,nan  I  luul  ever  seen  who  was  not  a 'pro- 
r.'-ional  athlefe.    His  forearms  and  dean-shavea  face 
w.re  brown   from  nrclon-ed  tanning  by  the  sun,  hut 
otherwise  his  skin  was  the  pink  and  white  of  a  healthy 
I'.il'v.    His  short  light  hair  was  combed  smoothly  away 
''••.111  a  broad   forehead;  his  blue  oycs  were  perfectly 
sleady-thcy  e\en  invite.l  and  held  scrutiny;  when  lio 
was  not  .peaking  he  closed  his  lips  tightly.   He  appeared 
ill  nowise  annoyed  by  his  i.redicament ;  the  house  itself 
seemed  to  liave  no  interest  for  him,  and  ho  accepted  my 
ministrations  in  nnirmurs  of  well-bred  gratitude. 

I  half  believed  the  fellow  to  be  amusing  himself  at 
my  expense;  but  he  met  my  eyes  calmly.  If  I  had  not 
caught  a  lunatic  I  had  certainly  eapiured  an  odd  speci- 
men  of  humanity.  Ue  was  the  picture  of  wholesome 
ii\ing  and  sound  health;  but  he  talked  like  a  fool.  The 
idea  of  a  young  woman  like  Helen  ITolbrook  giving  two 
thoughts  to  a  silly  youngster  like  this  was  preposterous, 
and  my  heart  hardened  against  liira. 
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"Yon  nro  flippant,  Mr.  Cillospir,  and  :  y  errand  with 
you  is  f^erious.  Tliero  arc  places  in  this  liou^o  wliorc  I 
couhl  lock  you  up  and  you  would  never  see  your  button 
factory  again.  You  seem  to  liavc  had  sonio  education—'' 

"The  word  does  me  great  honor,  Donovan.  Thev 
chucked  me  from  Yale  in  my  junior  year.  Why,  you 
may  ask?  WcU  it  hajipened  this  way:  You  know 
Rooney,  iho  Bcllefontaine  Cyclone?  lie  sti'iu-k  Xew 
Haven  with  n.  vaudeville  outlit,  giving  boxing  exhibi- 
tions, poking  the  bag  .uu]  that  sort  of  fake.  At  every 
town  they  invited  the  local  sports  to  dig  up  their  hritrlit- 
est  amateur  middle-weight  and  put  him  against  the 
Cyclone  for  the  rounds.  I  brushed  mv  hair  the  wror." 
M-ay  for  a  disguise  and  went  against  him." 

''.Vnd  got  smash(>d  for  your  trouble,  ]  hope,"'  I  inter- 
niptcd. 

"Xo.  The  boys  in  the  gallery  cheered  so  tliat  thev 
fussed  him,  tind  he  thought  I  was  fruit.  We  shook 
hands,  and  lie  turned  jiis  head  to  snarl  at  tl:e  applause, 
and.  seeing  an  opening.  T  smashed  jiim  ;i  liot  clip  in  the 
<-hin.  and  he  tunibh'd  liaekward  and  broke  tlie  ring  rope. 
I  vaulted  the  orchestra  and  liclted.  ;.,.(!  when  tlie  Imvs 
finally  found  me  I  was  over  near  Waterbury  under  a 
barn.   J- ii  wouldn't  stand  for  it,  and  back  I  went  to  tl:e 
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hutton  factory;  and  lieie  I  am,  sir,-  by  the  grace  of  Uo.I, 
iiii  iirnorant  man." 

lie  lay  blinking  a.  thoiigli  saddened  by  his  recollcc- 
tinns,  and  1  turned  aw.iy  and  paced  tlio  floor.  Wlion  I 
glanced  at  iiini  again  he  was  stilj  staring  boberly  at  the 
walL 

"How  did  you  find  your  way  liore,  (Jillespie?''  1  de- 
manded. 

"1  suppose  I  ought  to  exphiin  that,''  ho  replied.  I 
waited  while  he  refleoti'd  for  a  moment.  lie  seemed  to 
be  (luite  serious,  and  his  brows  wrinkled  as  ho  pondered. 

"I  guessed  it  about  half;  and  for  the  rest,  I  followed 
11  le  lieaven-kissing  stack  of  trunks." 

He  gbniced  at  me  .juickly,  as  though  anxious  to  see 
how  J  received  his  words. 

''lla\e  you  seen  anything  of  Henry  Hclbrook  in  your 
travels:   Be  careful  now;  1  want  the  truth." 

'•I  certainly  have  not.  I  hope  you  don't  think—" 
(-Jiilcsj)ic  hesitated. 

"It's  not  d  matter  for  thinking  or  guessing;  I've  got 
to  know." 

"On  my  honor  I  have  not  seen  him,  and  I  have  no 
idea  whCiO  he  is." 

I  had  thrown  myself  into  a  chair  beside  the  couch  and 
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lighted  my  pipe.  My  captive  troubled  me.  It  s(«oined 
odd  that  he  had  found  the  abiding-j)laco  of  the  two 
women ;  and  if  he  had  succeeded  so  quickly,  why  might 
not  Henry  Holbrook  have  equal  luck  ? 

"You  probably  know  this  troublesome  brother  wtll," 
I  ventured. 

*T^es;  as  well  as  a  man  of  my  age  can  know  an  older 
man.   My  father's  place  at  Stamford  adjoined  the  Hol- 
brook estate.    Henry   and   Arthur   Holbrook   married 
sisters;  both  women  di  •]  long  ago,  I  believe;  but  the 
brotliers  had  a  business  row  and  went  to  smash.  Arthur 
embezzled,  forged,  and  so  on,  and  took  to  the  altitudi- 
nous  timber,  and  Henry  has  been  busy  over  since  trying 
to  pluck  his  sister.     He's  wild  on  the  subject  of  his 
wrongs— ruined  by  liis  own  brotlier,  deprived  of  his  in- 
heritance  by  h:.  sister  and  abandoned  by  his  only  child. 
There  wasn't  much  to  Arthur  Holbrook  ;  Henry  was  the 
genius,  but  after  the  bank  went  to  the  bad  ho  sought  the 
consolations  of  rum.    He  and  Hcniy  married  tlic  Hart- 
ridge  twins  Mlio  wore  tlie  reigning  BaKimoro  bel!,.  in 
tlie  earlv  iM^ditios— so  runneth  the  chronicle.  I'.ut  I  -"s- 
^ir.-  my  dear  sir;  T  <r.)ssip,  w],i,.h  is  n^^i.in.t  my  ^,rin- 
ciples.  ICven  llie  humble  button  king  of  Strawberry  Hill 
must  draw  the  line." 
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When  Ijima  brouglit  in  a  plato  of  sandwiches  lie  took 
one  gingerly  in  his  swathed  hand,  regarded  it  with  cool 
inquiry,  ajid  as  ho  munched  it,  remarked  upon  sand- 
wichcs  in  general  as  though  they  were  botanical  speci- 
mens  that  were  usually  discussed  and  analyzed  in  a 
poientiilc  spirit. 

"The  sandwich,"  ho  began,  ''not  unhappily  expresses 
one  of  the  saddest  traits  of  our  American  life.    I  need 
hardly  refer  to  our  deplorable  national  l^abit  of  hiding 
our  shame  under  a  blithe  and  misleading  exterior.   Xow 
tliis  article,  provided  by  your  generous  hospitality  for  a 
poor  prisoner  of  war,  contains  a  bit  of  the  breast  of  some 
f..u],  prosiunably  chicken-we  will  concede  that  it  is 
cbieken-takon   from  rather  too  near  the  bone  to  ho 
^vbolIy  palatable.    Chickr-n  sandwiches  in  some  part^  .,f 
tlie  world  are  rather  coarsely  marked,  for  pui^os. .  of 
identification,  with  pin-feathers.    You  mav  co^et  t,o  no- 
I'^'i-  /anie  than  that  of  creator  of  Ibo  Fivin.  Sandwi,], 
of   Annandale.     Yet   tlio   feathered   ^andwieb,   thou.di 
tnore  {•.ieturcs.iue,  iwinrs  rather  too  direc-tlv  to  the  strut- 
lin.^  lord,  of  the  barn-yard.     A  sandwieh  that  is  deeo- 
T-ntod  likp  n  fall  bonnet,  tliat  >„-ge4.,  we  will  sav.  tlio 
inilliner-s  wi„dew_or  the  plumed  knights  of  soundincr 
■nar — ^^ 
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With  ri  litMr  si-l).  „  sl.nv  ivhiviitinn  .>f  i.Mis.l.v  >[,.. 
Ciill.si.i<>  slept.  I  lo,k,.<l  tlio  (1..(,rs,  p„t  o.il  tl„.  li^^Iil:, 
aii.I  timihlod  into  my  own  hod  as  (he  clia].c!  cloelccliimcl 
two. 

In  (I.o  (listurbofl  afTnirs  of  tli..  niglit  tlio  l)lin(ls  l.a.l 
"'•*   IxvM  drawn,  and  I  woke  at  six  to  ilnd  (l,o  room 
flooded   with  liglit  and   my  prisoner  -one.    The  doors 
Avrn>  locked  as  T  had  left  them.    Mr.  (iillespi,.  ha,I  de- 
part..! l.v  the  window,  dropping  from  a  lil(h>  haleonv  fo 
the  terrace  l)eneafh.    T  rang  for  Ijinm  and  sont  liin,  to 
the  pier:  and  before  I  had    fi.nslied   shaving,  the  hov 
was  hack,  and  reported  OilhspJeV.  boat  stil!  at  i!,e  pi,.,"-, 
but  one  of  the  canoes   nii-ing.     It  was  ch'ar   that    in 
tlH^  sorrv   i.light   of  ],is  arms   (lillespie  had   ]M-eiVrred 
pnd.lliiig  to  rowing.     l?e,ioat]i  my  wai.h  on  the  writin-- 
t.'ihle    I    foxmd    a    slK^t    of    note-pai-er   on    which    w,i^ 
scrawled : 


nivr.  Or.n  Max— I  am  liavinp  ono  of  tlioso  nirhtniarrs  I 
mont.onpd  in  onr  (lolig],ff„i  conversation.  I  f  m'I  tli-^  I  am 
about  to  walk  in  my  pleop.  As  my  flannels  are  a  trifle 
Dluggy,  pardon  loss  of  your  dressing-gown.    Yonrs. 

"  R.  G. 

P.  S.~I  am  ■^••iling  to  pay  for  the  glass  and  medi.al  at 
tendaneo:  ),„,  t  ^.a„t  a  rrhnto  for  that  third  sandwich     It 
really  ti.kled  too  l>arshly  as  it  went  down.    Verv  likely  Uus 
aeronnt.s  for  my  somnamhiilisra.  "  f| 
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\^1>rn  T  Ik,.1  .in.>.>.)  .„,]  Uad  my  ..fT.o  I  IocIck]  mv 

"'''  '''"^^''''-•••^•^''--^  if  i"to<I,o  bottom  of  „n-trunk- 
Snn,otI,i„.  tol.]  „H.  l!,at  for  n  wl.ilo,  nt:  1on.l.  T  shoul,] 
linvo  otl.or  occupation  than  contributing  to  the  Jit,  rat 
of  IJussiau  gcograpliy. 
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I  EXPLORK  TIPPKCANOE   CREEK 

The  woodland  silence,  one  time  stirred 
I!y  the  soft  pathos  of  some  passing  bird, 

Is  not  the  same  it  was  before. 
The  spot  where  once,  unseen,  a  flower 
Has  held  Its  fragile  chalice  to  the  shower, 
Is  different  for  evermore. 
Unheard,  unseen 
A  spell  has  been! 

—Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

^ly  first  care  wns  to  find  the  gardener  of  St.  Agatlia'^ 
and  renew  I,i^  j.l,-d-o  of  silenee  of  the  night  before;  and 
llien  1  sou-lit  thr  ladies,  ^o  niak.'  sure  th.at  they  had  not 
Ihvm  dislurbu!  hy  uiy  roWi^lm  witli  flillespio.  .^(i^s'Pat 
•■iiid  Ih.U-n  wviv  in  Sistrr  Theresa',  pretty  >ittin,t:-ront„, 
tlin.ugh  wIkwo  windows  the  niornin-  wind  hhnv  frc.!i 
and  ^■no].  M\..  I'^t  was  sowing— her  d-ar  liands,  I 
I'nund.  wrr,.  aKv:.y.  huo,— -whil,-  H.^len  road  toh.-r. 

-Til'.  i>  a  tiav  r.u-  th.-  np.'n !  You  niuA  eertainly  ven- 
ture Inr-h:-  1  1„.^;,„  ,I,,..riIy.  -Von  ^.>...  Fatlier'sto.!- 
dard  dio^.>  uri;  ;  thi.  i.  tiM-  most  poaeeful  phice  on  the 
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ni;ip.  \H  \i>^  l..',uin  wiUi  n,  driw  at  six,  when  the  sun  is 
l"w;  or  in.ivhc  vou  wotil.I  prdvv  a  Jittlo  run  in  (lie 
l.iuncli." 

TIiov  o\t!iiinf>i'(l  jrlaiK cs. 

"1  iliink  it  woiil.l  |„-  ;,11  nVIil,  Aunt  Pat/'  sai.l  \lo\vn. 

'•IVili;.ps  \vi>  should  wail  aii..llirr  day,  \Vr  ,nu>t  tako 
no  cIiMn.rs;  t!io  ivli.r  of  Imm,,-  fnv  is  too  hlrssod  to 
tliiow  away.    I  n-aily  slept  tiirough  the  ui-lit— I  cau't 

l''il   you    wliilt    ;i   ho,, I,    |l,;,j    j.  ••' 

"Wiiv.  Sister  :Maf-aiv|  had  to  ca!!  us  hoth  at;.MVht!" 
'•-''•''""'''  "''I''".  "'I'hal  is  alui.-t  too  wonderful  for 
Mu-i'r  She  sal  in  a  h  w,  d.vp.  wicker  eliair,  with  her 
iiMu-^  folded  upon  her  hook.  She  wore  a  sh.u-t  hlue  skirt 
iind  \^hi(e  waid.  will,  a  red  searf  knolied  at  her  thn^at 
and  a  rihiion  of  like  cdlor  in  her  iian-. 

'•Oh.  the  niuhts  luMv  are  tran.piillily  itself!  Xow.  a^ 
to  the  drive — '' 

"Let  US  wait  another  day,  :\lr.  Donovan.  1  feel  tlia; 
Mc  must  niak"  a^Miraiic..  douhly  ^ire,"  ^.ii.l  Mi~^  Tat; 
and  thi-.  (d'  eoui>e.  w;:>  final. 

It  was,!,.,,- thai  lli-eapfnre,.rt;i|l,..|,I,,  ha,]  n-^f  .li,- 
<>"■'""'  '''"  -liiml-r  of  Sj.  A-alha-^.  My  ,.m-,..i,„ee 
pn<-l^'d  ui(>  a  frill,-  al  !,a\in,L'  th.au  ^..  i-nr^rantly  ..ui- 
itnted;  hut  (iiUespie"^  aj.p,.. ranee  wa.s  hardly  a  lu- naee. 
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aud  thoiifrl,  I  i,,„|  plodirod  myself  to  warn  lli'lcn  llol 
brook  jit  tlio  first  sin-n  of  troublo,  I  (Ictcni.innl  to  dcnl 
Willi  Iiiin  on  my  own  iUrount.  He  was  oidy  an  iiiliitu- 
atcu  fool,  and  1  was  capal.lo,  I  Iiopcd,  of  disposin-  of 
Ills  case  witlioiit  takin.,r  ;,ny  one  into  my  conlidenco.  iJiil, 
first  it  was  i;.y  iir-cnt  business  to  dud  liim. 

I  got  ont  tbe  lauiu-h  and  crosKMl  Iho  lake  to  tbc  sum- 
mer cobniy  and  iu-an  my  seardi  i)y  asking  for  (.iillest)!,. 
at  tbc  casino,  but  found  Ibat  Iiis  name  was  n.ikiu.un.  I 
lounged  about  until  luncb-time.  visited  tbe  golf  eour-e 
that  lay  on  a  bit  of  ujdand  b.Tond  tbe  coitag.s  and 
watc^hed  tbe  ph.yers  until  satisfied  tbat  CJillespio  was  not 
among  tliein,  then  I  W(-nf  bon;e  for  huielieon. 

A  man  witb  baiida-ed  arms,  and  clad  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  can  not  go  far  witliout  attracting  attention;  and 
I  was  not  in  tbe  kast  discouraged  by  my  fruitless 
scarcb.  I  ]iav(  spent  u  considerable  jiart  of  my  life  iu 
tbo  engaging  occupation  of  looking  for  men  wbo  wore 
bard  to  find,  and  as  I  smoked  my  cigar  on  tlio  sliady 
terrace  and  waited  for  ijima  to  replenisb  tbe  launelfs 
tank,  I  felt  eon:id.'iit  tbat  before  niglit  J  should  hav(>  an 
understandino-  ^itl,  (lillespie  if  he  Avere  still  in  the 
neigbborbfjod  of  Aiinniidale. 

The  midday  w.s  warm,  but  1  c.,oIed  mv  c^ves  on  ihe 
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(locp  sl,„.lows  of  (1,0  ,.no,i,  il,rou-h  wl.ich  at  intervals 
1  SUV  whit..  .s,i|.  (h,.i,  „„  ij,e  1,,.,^     s,ii  Uir^Uon.  was 
l"i^^li.'.l.  I.Mt  a  uo..u|Hrk.r  on  a  .l.a<l  svca.noiv  l.ammercd 
'"'''y  '■'»••''■="•  !ir...    T;,..  iM.hbin^.  „r  his  mlhoad  must 
have  cMTcised  .nmo  hvpiiotii.  siu'II,  for  I  slept  a  fe\r 
"linutes,  ami  ,lrc;nn.>,l  that  !l,o  woo.Ipeckor  had  bored  a 
iH'le  ill  my  forelu.ul.    When  1  roused  it  was  with  a  slart 
t'lnt  sent  my  ,.i,,.^  datterin-  to  (I,,  stone  ten-ace  floor. 
A  uum  who  has  over  oampo.l  ,„■  l,„nto.,]  or  hoon  hunted— 
"nd  I  have  known  all   thnv  ,.x[,ori..uee.s— always  seru- 
tii)i;:f^  the  horizons  when  ho  wakos,  and  I  found  nn-Ht 
M.iin;,  into  the  wo  nl.    As  ,ny  vu-.  .ought  ren.onibored 
'=i"dn,ark.  hero  and   th.ro.   I  saw  a   man  dre>sod  as  a 
"■"..non  saii(,r  skulking  toward  the  hoat-house  soveral 
'"•'^•1''~'I  yards  awav.     Ho  was  ovid-ntly  following-  the 
Hhool  wall  (0  escape  oh-orvation,  and  I  rose  and  stopi>ed 
'  l">'^r  io  the  !>a!u>trado  to  watch  hi^  niovcnients.    In  a 
'"-"H.nt  he  ca.ne  out  into  a  littlo  open  spare  wherein 
■t-HMl  a  Mono  towor  whore  wator  was  sf.iod  for  the  house, 
^i!"!  lie  i.au-od  hrro  ,:,]  .,,„!  ,i,o,;t  hjni  curiouslv.    I 
l'i-<.d  up  a  li-!d-gl..ss  from  a  little  lablo  near  bv^and 
^  H'^bf  Hgbt  of  a  swarthy  for.  i^n  faoe  under  a  soft  folt 
'^  It-    lie  pa>>od  the  tow.r  and  walked  on  toward  the  iako, 
■■uu]  J  droppod  ov(  r  the  baluMrado  and  followod  him. 
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Tl.o  J„,,,au.so  Imy  w„s  .till  ,.t  work  on  tho  launch 
"»(!,  I.cnrin.  a  step  on  the  pior  phu.ki,,,.  he  glanced  up, 
then  rose  an.!  asla",l  the  stranger  his  business. 

The  man  -nook  his  head. 

"Jf  you  have  husiuess  it  uni^t  be  at  the  house;  the 
road  is  in  II,,.  other  direetionr  and  Ijin.a  pointed  to  the 
«-ood,  but  the  stranger  remained  stubborrilv  on  the  ed-e 
of  the  i^ier.  1  now  stepped  out  of  the  wood  and  walked 
down  to  the  j)ier. 

"What  do  you  want  here?"  I  deniande<l  sharply. 

The  man  touched  his  hat,  sn.iled,  and  shook  his  head. 
The  broad  hand  he  lii  u-d  in  salut..  was  that  of  a  laborer, 
nnd  its  brown  back  w.,s  tattooed.  Ife  belonged,  T  judged' 
to  one  of  the  dark  .Mediterranean  races,  ^nd  1  tried  him' 
in  Ttidian. 

"These  are  private  grounds;  you  will  do  well  to  leave 
1,01V  very  <iuickly,"  I  said. 

r  saw  his  eyes  light  as  I  spoke  iho  words  slowlv  and 
di.tinetly,  but  he  waited  until  I  had  fmished,  then  shook 
Ills  head. 

I  w^is  sure  he  had  understood,  hut  as  I  addressed  him 
.gain,  ordering  hin,  fro.n  the  pren.ises,  ho  continued  to 
shake  his  head  and  grin  foolishly.  Then  I  pointed 
toward  the  road. 
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"Oo;  and  it  will  l.c  host  for  you  not  to  come  here 
ii,-;iin!"  1  snid,  iiii.i,  nftiT  saluting',  lie  walked  slowly 
iuviiy  into  tlic  wood,  with  a  sort  of  dn^rj,'*''!  insolence  in 
liisshVhlh  sw.iyin;,' nail.  At  a  nod  from  me  Ijima  stoic 
after  liini  wliil.'  I  waif.d,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  hoy 
came  hack  and  n  ported  Ihit  (he  man  had  passed  the 
house  and  left  the  -nmnds  \>y  the  carriage  entrance, 
turning  toward  Aniiandah'. 

With  my  mind  on  Cille-ide  I  put  off  in  the  launch, 
determined  to  >tudy  the  lake  geography.    A  mile  from 
the  ])i<  r  1  look.d  h.u  k  and  saw,  rising  ahovo  the  green 
wood,   the  gray  lines  of  (llenarm  house;  and   farther 
Me.4   the  miniature  tower  of  the  little  chapel  of  St. 
Agatha's  thrust  itself  through  the  trees.    To  the  east 
lily  Annandale  village;  to  the  northwest  the  summer 
colony  of  IV.rt  Annandale.    I  swung  the  boat  toward 
the  unknown  north  of  this  i)retty  lake,  watching  mean- 
while its  social  marine— if  I  may  use  such  a  term— with 
now  interest.    Several  smart  sail-boats  lounged  before 
the  wind— more  ambitious  craft  than  I  imagined  these 
waters  boasted;  tlio  lake  "tramps"  on  their  ceaseless  er- 
rands to  and  from  the  \illage  whistled  noisily;  we  passed 
a  boy  and  girl  in  a  cano(^— a  tiling  so  pretty  and  graceful 
and  so  clean-cut  in  its  workuuuisliip  that  I  turned  to 
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-k  after  it.  The  girl  .a.  lazily  plvin.  the  i,a,l.llo:  11. 
hoy,  supported  hy  a  wealth  of  gay  eu^hions,  was  thrun- 
"-"g  a  guitar.  TJ.oy  glared  at  uu:  resentfullv  as  thoir 
cuck]e..shell  M-obhled  in  the  wash  of  the  huuK-h. 

'That'.s  a  better  eanoe  than  we  o.-n,  IJinu,.   I  shouh] 
like  to  piek  up  one  as  good.'' 

"There  are  others  like  it  on  the  lake.  Hartridge  is  the 
inaker.  li.s  shop  is  over  there  sonieu-here/'  and  IjiMi-, 
^vaved  his  hand  tou-ard  ih,  north.  '-A  bov  told  n.e  at  ,Ie 
Annandale  doek  that  those  canoes  are  fanaous  all  over 
iliis  country." 

"Theii  we  nu!st  certainly  have  one.    Wo  eould  liave 
used  one  of  tliose  things  in  Russia." 

The  shores  grew  narrower  and  more  irregidar  as  we 
proceeded,  and  we  saw  only  at  rare  ird-rvai;  an.  sb.. 
of  Me.  A  heavy  forest  lay  at  either  hand,  broken  no«- 
nnd  t],en  by  rough  ineadows.  Just  beyond  a  sharp  curve 
>'  i^ow  vista  opened  before  us,  and  I  was  asloiusbed  to 
-e  a  small  wooded  island  ahead  of  us.  Bevond  it  lav  ihe 

-oond  lake,  lin'   d  to  the  main  body  of  Annandale  I.v  a 
narrow  strait. 

''I  m  not  know  there  was  anything  .0  good  on  the 
iake,  Ijima.  1  wonder  what  they  call  this?" 
Ho  reached  into  a  locker  and  drew  out  a  tin  tube 
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"Tliis  is  a  map,  sir.  I  think  they  call  this  Battle 
Orchard.-'' 

"That's  not  bad,  cither.  I  don't  see  the  orchard  or 
ihe  battle,  but  no  doubt  they  have  both  btvu  here."  I 
was  more  and  more  pleased. 

I  gave  him  the  ;vlieol  and  took  the  map,  which  provetl 
to  be  a  careful  chart  of  the  lake,  made,  I  judged,  by 
my  friend  Glcnarm  for  his  own  amusement.   We  passed 
slowly  around  the  island,  which  was  not  more  than 
twenty  acres  in  extent,  with  an  abrupt  bank  on  the  east 
and  a  low  pebbly  shore  on  the  west,  and  a  body  of  heavy 
timber  rising  darkly  in  the  center.    The  shore  of  tlio 
mainland  sloped  upward  here  in  the  tender  gTcen  of 
young  com.   I  have,  I  hope,  a  soul  for  landscape,  and 
the  soft  bubble  of  water,  the  lush  reeds  in  the  shallows, 
the  rapidly  moving  panorama  of  field  and  forest,  tho 
glimpses  of  wild  flowers,  and  the  arched  blue  above,  were 
restful  to  mind  and  heart.  It  seemed  shameful  that  the 
whole  world  was  not  afloat;  then,  as  I  reflected  that  an- 
other boat  in  these  tranquil  waters  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence that  I  should  resent,  I  was  aware  that  I  had  been 
thinking  of  Helen  Holbrook  all  the  while;  and  the 
thought  of  this  irritated  me  so  that  I  criticized  Ijima 
most  imjustly  for  running  the  launch  close  to  a  boulder 
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that  rose  like  a  miniature  Gibraltar  near  the  shadowy 
shore  we  were  skirting. 

We  gained  the  ultimate  line  of  the  lower  lake,  and 
followed  the  shore  in  search  of  its  outlet,  pleasingly  set 
down  on  the  map  as  Tippecanoe  Creek,  which  ran  off 
and  joined  somewhere  a  river  of  like  name. 

"We'll  cruise  here  a  bit  and  see  if  we  can  find  the 
creek -'I  said,  filling  my  pipe. 

Tippecanoe!   Its  etymology  is  not  in  books,  but  goes 
back  to  the  first  star  that  ever  saw  itself  in  running 
water;  its  cadence  is  that  of  a  boat  gliding  over  ripples; 
Its  syllables  flow  as  liquidly  as  a  woodland  spring  lin- 
gering in   delight  over  shining  pebbles.    The  canoe 
alone,  of  all  things  fashioned  to  carry  man,  has  a  soul- 
and  It  is  a  soul  at  once  obedient  and  perverse.  And  now 
that  I  had  discovered  the  name  Tippecanoe,  it  seemed 
to  murmur  itself  from  the  little  waves  we  sent  singing 
into  the  reeds.  My  delight  in  it  was  so  great,  it  rang  in 
my  head  so  insistently,  that  I  should  have  missed  the 
creek  with  the  golden  name  if  Ijima  had  not  called  my 
attention  to  its  gathering  current,  that  now  drew  us 
hke  a  tide.   The  lake's  waters  ran  away,  like  a  truant 
child,  through  a  woody  cleft,  and  in  a  moment  we  were 
^  clean  quit  of  the  lake  as  though  it  did  not  exist 
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After  a  few  rods  tlie  creek  began  to  twist  and  turn  as 
though  with  the  intention  of  making  the  voyager  earn 
his  way.  In  the  narrow  channel  the  beat  of  our  engine 
rang  from  the  sliores  rebukingly,  and  soon,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  little  stream,  we 
grounded  on  a  sand-bav. 

"Tliis  seems  to  be  the  head  of  navigation,  Ijima. 
I  believe  this  creek  waa  made  for  canoes,  not  battle- 
ships." 

Between  us  we  got  the  launch  off,  and  I  landed  on  a 
convenient  log  and  crawled  up  the  bank  to  observe  the 
country.  I  followed  a  stake-and-rider  fence  half  hidden 
in  vines  of  various  sorts,  and  tramped  along  the  bank, 
with  the  creek  still  singing  its  tortuous  way  below  at  my 
right  hand.    It  was  late,  and  long  shadows  now  fell 
across  the  world;  but  every  new  turn  in  the  creek 
tempted  me,  and  the  sharp  scratch  of  brambles  did  not 
deter  me  from  going  on.   Soon  the  rail  fence  gave  way 
to  barbed  wire;  the  path  broadened  and  the  underbrush 
was  neatly  cut  away.   Within  lay  a  small  vegetable  gar- 
den,  carefully  tilled;  and  farther  on  I  saw  a  dark  green 
cottage  almost  shut  in  by  beeches.    The  patli  dipped 
sharply  down  and  away  from  the  cottage,  and  a  moment 
later  I  had  lost  sight  of  it;  but  below,  at  the  edge  of  the 
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creek,  .tood  a  long  houseboat  with  an  extended  plat- 
form or  deck  ou  the  waterside. 

I  can  still  feel,  as  I  recall  tho  day  and  hour,  the  utter 
peace  of  the  scene  when  first  I  came  upon  that  secluded 
spot:  the  melodious  flow  of  the  creek  beneath;  the  flut- 
ter  of  homing  wings;  even  the  hum  of  insects  in  the 
sweet,  thymy  air.  Then  a  step  farther  and  I  came  to  a 
gate  winch  opened  on  a  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the 
l.ouse  beneath;  and  through  the  intervening  tangle  I 
saw  a  man  sprawled  at  ease  in  a  steamer  chair  on  the 
deck,  his  arms  under  his  head.    As  I  watched  him  he 
sighed  and  turned  restlessly,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
close-trimmed  beard  and  short,  thin,  slightly  ^ray  hair. 
The  place  was  clearly  the  summer  home  of  a  city  man 
m  search  of  quiet,  and  I  was  turning  away,  when  sud- 
denly  a  woman's  voice  rang  out  clearly  from  the  bank. 
''Hello  the  house-boat  I" 
"Yes;  I'm  here!"  answered  the  man  below. 
"Come  on,  father;  I've  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where,"  called  the  voice  again. 
"Oh,  it's  too  bad  you've  been  waiting,"  he  answered. 
"Of  course  I've  been  waiting!"  she  flung  back,  and  he 
jumped  up  and  ran  toward  her.    Then  down  the  steps 
flashed  Helen  Holbrook  in  white.    8he  paused  at  the 
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gate  an  instant  before  continuing  her  descent  to  the 
creek,  bending  her  bead  as  she  souglit  tlie  remaining 
steps.  Her  dark  liair  and  clear  profile  trembled  a  mo- 
ment in  the  summer  dusk;  then  she  ran  past  mo  and 
disappeared  below. 

"Daddy,  you  dear  old  fraud,  I  thought  you  were 
coming  to  meet  me  on  the  ridge !" 

I  turned  and  groped  my  way  along  the  darkening 
path.  My  heart  was  thumping  wildly  and  my  forehead 
was  wet  with  perspiration. 

Ijima  stood  on  the  bank  lighting  his  lantern,  and  I 
flung  myself  into  the  launch  and  bade  him  run  for 
home. 

We-  were  soon  crossing  the  lake.  I  lay  back  on  the 
cushions  and  gazed  up  at  the  bright  roof  of  stars.  Before 
I  reached  Glenarm  the  shock  of  finding  Helen  Holbrook 
in  friendly  communication  with  her  father  had  passed, 
and  I  sat  down  to  dinner  at  nine  o'clock  with  a  sound 
appetite. 
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CH  APT  Eli   V 

A  FlOHr  O.V  A   lIOU.Si:-BOAT 
The  best  composition  and  temperatu.  ^  is    tn  h«,«  « 

— Francis  Bacon. 
At  ten  o'clock  I  calIo<l  for  a  horso  and  rode  out  into 
the  night,  turning  into  the  countiy  with  the  intention 
of  following  the  lake-road  to  the  region  I  had  explored 
m  the  launch  a  few  hours  before.   All  was  dark  at  St 
Agatha's  a.  I  passed.    x\o  doubt  Helen  Holbrook  had 
returned  in  due  course  from  her  visit  to  her  father  and 
after  accounting  plausibly  to  her  aunt  for  her  absence' 
was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  Just.   Xow  that  I  thought 
of  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  I  accused  myself  for 
not  havmg  gone  directly  to  St.  Agatha's  from  the  lonely 
house  on  Tippecanoe  Creek  ami  waited  for  her  there 
demanding  an  cxplana^.-     of  her  perfidy.    She  was' 
treating  Miss  I>at  infa     msly:  that  M-a.  plain;  and  yet 
m  my  heart  I  was  cxcus  .g  and  defending  her.  A  family 
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row  about  money  wa.s  uply  at  host;  and  an  unfortunate 
—even  criminal— father  may  still  have  some  claim  on 
his  child. 

Then,  as  against  such  reasoning,  the  vision  of  liliss 
Pat  rose  before  me— and  I  felt  whatever  chivalry  tliere 
is  in  me  arouse  with  a  rattle  of  spears.  Paul  Stoddard, 
in  commi:.;i:g  that  dear  old  gentlewoman  to  my  care, 
li;;.l  r.jt  asked  me  to  fall  in  love  with  her  niece;  so,  im- 
patient to  be  thus  swayed  between  two  inclinations,  I 
chirruped  to  the  horse  and  galloped  swiftly  over  the 
silent  white  road. 

I  had  learned  from  the  Glenarm  stable-boys  that  it 
was  several  miles  overland  to  the  Tippecanoe.    A  Sab- 
bath  quiet  lay  upon  the  world,  and  I  seemed  to  be  the 
only  person  abroad.   T  rode  at  a  sharp  pace  through  the 
cool  air,  rushing  by  heavy  woodlands  and  broad  fields, 
with  an  occasional  farm-house  rising  somberly  in  the 
moonlight.    The  road  turned  gradually,  following  the 
line  of  the  b^ke  which  now  flashed  out  and  then  was 
lost  again  behind  the  forest.    There  is  nothing  like  a 
gallop  to  shake  the  nonsense  out  of  a  man,  and  mj 
spirits  rose  as  the  miles  sped  by.  The  village  of  Tippe- 
canoe lay  off  somewhere  in  this  direction,  as  guide-posts 
several  times  gave  warning;  and  my  study  of  the  map 
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on  tlK.  !am,dHm.1  .ivru  ,no  a  ,.oo.l  i.Ioa  of  the  whole 
n'..u„.  What  I  son.^ht  wns  iho  fro.t  ontrance  of  .ho 
...vn  ontt.,v  ,..l,ovc  the  ho,.s..-hoat  hy  the  crock,  and 
^vl..'",  far  lu.yona  I'ort  Annnn.h.Io,  tho  road  turned  ah- 
n.;>tly  awny  fron,  th.  h.k.,  I  took  n.y  l.arinc^  and 
•Lsmountod  and  tiod  n.y  horso  in  a  strip  of  ..nfenccd 
W'oodliind, 

Tho  u-ho]o  region  was  v.ry  lonely,  and  now  that  tho 
hvat  of  hoois  no  h.ngor  rang  in  n,y  oars  tho  qniot  was 
oi.I.rcssivo.    I  struck  through  tho    .  M  „„,!  Unmd  the 
cvok,  and  tho  path  hcsido  it.  Tho  little  stream  was  still 
""-•"">n-ng  its  own  nan.o  .nusieally,  with  perhaps  a 
softer  note  in  doforonce  to  tho  night;  and  following,  the 
path  carefully  I  camo  in  a  few  minutes  to  tho  steps^that 
ln>ked  tho  cottage    with  tho  houso-hoat  at  the  crook's 
^^Ige.    It  was  just  there  that  I  had  seen  irden  Hol- 
l>rook,  and  I  stood  quite  still  recalling  this,  and  makin. 
sure  that  she  had  con.o  down  those  steps  in  that  quiet 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world,  to  keep  tryst  with 
1'*-  ♦'"tlHT.    Tho  story-and-a-half  cottage  was  covered 
with  v,„es  and  close-wrapped  in  shruhberv.    I  followed 
a  ^^arde^  walk  that  wound  among  hits  of  lawn  and 
flower-he<]s  until  T  camo  to  a  tall  cedar  hodgo  that  cut 
tho  place  off  from  the  road.  A  senucirclo  of  taller  pines 
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within  shut  tlio  cottiirro  ofT  coniph'tcly  from  tho  hioh- 
Miiy.  I  crawh'd  tliroii^'li  tlio  cedars  and  walked  aloiif' 
ph)'vly  to  tho  {Tiilc,  ]„>ar  whicli  a  post  Hiii)i)<.rted  a  sign- 
hoard.    I  struck  a  match  and  read: 


'R.  Hartrldge, 


Hei)  Gate 


Canoe-Maker, 

Tippecanoe,  Indiana. 

This,  then,  wa:^  tho  homo  of  tlio  canoe-makor  men- 
tioned hy  Ijima.  I  found  his  name  repeated  on  the  rural 
delivery  mail-hox  afTixod  to  tho  sign-post.    Henry  IIol- 
hrook  was  probably  a  boarder  at  tho  house— it  required 
no  great  dedurtivn  powers  to  fathom  thnt.   I  stole  back 
through  tho  hedge  and  down  to  tlio  house-boat.    The 
moon  was  coming  up  over  the  eastern  woo<l,  and  the 
stars  were  beautifully  clear.     I  wa  k(  i   the  length  of 
the  platform,  which  was  provided  ^v  ii'         ail      -  on  the 
waterside,  with  growing  curiosity.    8>  ..  ral         <?s,  care- 
fully covered  with  tarpaulins,  lay  ahovi  'i- 
chairs  were  drawn  up  close  to  tho  'ong,  lov  I' 
shape  fashion.  If  this  house-boat  was  tao  < 
shop  lie  had  chosen  a  secluded  and  pic+ui 
for  it. 

As  I  loaned  against  the  rail  studying  the  lin.       '  thr 
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-     .  1.0.,,,, row  ,„,,„.,  ,„„,  ,„„„,  „„,,  ^^^^^ 

::  '""".  ",^.'';   " -y   "'*™o^  1.«<1  «o„„  r„«„  „p„, 

"'""'""='■'"'"' "!•  «■!".».<■  i-«,»,„„.lni  f„||„„... 

::";;■"" '""""■""'-■'"■'>•''«"„..„„.,  to  «,„an- 
."•   li.o.  pa„.e„  „,       ,  „„„„„,„_  ^,^^  ^^ 

"  '    ""''  """■  """'-"  "-"  with  ,„y  ,,„„,k_^,, 

I     ot  or  ropiv,,,,,  i„  ,„o,..o.,  „a„R.  ,„  ,„„„  ,,.,,  „^ 

"ndcrstood. 

^•00  ,0  the  .i„e  po..h  of  ,„e  o*„,o.  a.d  l.„„e,. 
Wl,cn  tho  „,a„  come,  to  ,„o  door  fell  hi,,  that  you  are 
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the  cliuufTcur  from  an  autoinobilc  that  lia.s  broken  down 
in  the  roail,  ami  that  }ou  want  liclp  for  u  woman  who 
haH  ht'cii  Imrt." 
"Yes,  hir." 

"Then — you  know  the  rest." 
"The  knife— it  yliall  he  done." 

1  liave  made  it  the  rule  of  my  life,  against  much  pain- 
ful experience  ajid  Iho  admonitions  of  many  philoso- 
phers, to  act  iirsi  and  reason  afterwards.    And  here  it 
was  a  ease  of  two  lo  one.   The  men  began  stealing  across 
tlie  (leek  toward  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  cottage,  and 
with  rather  more  zeal  than  judgment  I  took  a  step  after 
them,  and  clumsily  kicked  over  a  chair  tliat  fell  clatter- 
ing wildly.    Both  men  leai)ed  toward  the  rail  at  the 
sound,  and  I  flattened  myself  against  tlio  house  to  await 
developments.   The  silence  wa.s  again  complete. 
"A  chair  blow  over,"  remarked  one  of  the  voices. 
"There  is  no  wind,"  rei)lied  the  other,  the  one  I 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  leader. 
"See  what  yon  can  find— and  have  a  care!" 
The  sj)eaker  went  to  the  rail  and  began  fumbling  with 
the   rope.     The   other,    T    realiz(>d,   was   slipping  quite 
noiselessly  along  the  smooth  i)lanking  toward  mc,  his 
bent  body  faintly  silhouetted  in  the  moonlight.  I  knew 
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«.a  I  could  hardly  be  disti.^M.,M„  from  the  long  Ifeo 
of  the  house,  n„d  I  had  tho  additional  advanta^  „f 

'.  ;""'i  to  ,I,o,„.    Tho  „en  would  a.s.uno  that  I  was 

0 T,   f    .f '  ""'  '™'-'""'"'  °'  "™^^  "»"■-'-•, 
ouo   f  whom  they  had  come  to  l<ili,  and  thcro  is,  as  even- 

one  knows, itt,e,,„„„Hnb,ing  the  victim  Of  „,,ta,.en 
*  t  y    I    card  the  man's  hand  scratching  along  the 

II  -  '-  *»oed  cautiously;  the.  was  no  douht  but 

«  «t  he  w   ^,d  d,scovcr  me  in  another  moment;  so  I  re- 

solved  to  take  the  initiative  and  give  battle 
My  fmger-tips  touched  the  baclc  of  one  of  the  folded 

ea»p.cha,     that  rested  against  the  house,  and  I  slowly 

«.e  rpe  .n  h.s  hand.  His  accomplice  was  so  close  tha 

oould  hear  his  ,„ic,<  breathing,  and  something  in  hi 

™y  outlined  crouching  «g„re  was  familiar,   ^hen  i 

fla.hcd  over  „,e  that  he  was  the  dark  sailor  I  had  ordered 

from  Gleuarm  that  afternoon. 

He  was  now  within  arm's  length  of  me  and  I  jumped 

n  lais  hoad.    The  force  of  the  blow  carried  me 

orw»,.„dMcdthechairoutofmygrasp;andlr 
«  went  wrth  a  m.ghty  thump.  I  fct  ,he  Kalian's  body 
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slip  and  twist  litholy  under  me  as  I  tried  to  clasp  his 
arms.  He  struggled  fiercely  to  free  himself,  and  I  felt 
the  point  of  a  knife  prick  my  left  wrist  sharply  as  I 
sought  to  hold  his  right  arm  to  the  deck.  His  muscles 
were  like  iron,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  let  him  clasp  me 
in  his  short  thick  arms;  nor  did  the  idea  of  being  struck 
with  a  knife  cheer  me  greatly  in  that  first  moment  of 
the  fight. 

My  main  business  was  to  keep  free  of  the  knife.  He 
was  slowly  lifting  mo  on  his  knees,  while  I  gripped  his 
arm  with  both  hands.  The  other  man  had  dropped  into 
the  boat  and  was  watching  us  across  the  rail. 

"Make  haste,  Giuseppe!"  he  called  impatiently,  and 
I  laughed  a  little,  cither  at  his  confidence  in  the  outcome 
or  at  his  care  for  his  own  security;  and  my  courage  rose 
io  find  that  I  had  only  one  to  reckon  with.    I  bent 
grimly  to  the  task  of  holding  the  Italian's  right  arm 
to  the  deck,  with  my  left  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  my 
right  fastened  to  his  wrist,  he  meanwhile  choking  mo 
very  prettily  with  his  free  hand.   His  knees  were  slowly 
raising  me  and  crowding  me  higher  on  his  chest  nnd 
the  big  rough  hand  on  my  throat  tightened.  I  suddenly 
slipped  my  left  hand  down  to  where  my  right  gripped 
his  wrist  and  wrenched  it  sharply.  His  fingers  relaxed. 
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ami  when  I  repeated  il,o  Ovist  tl,o  k„iro  nml,,l  „„  i|,„ 
clcclc. 

I  broke  „wny  an.l  leaped  Xer  ll,o  rail  „i,|,  „„„,  ,-,,,,, 
of  jumping  i„to  the  creek  and  .winnning  f,„.  it;  „,„, 
tl™  tl,e  ,n„„  in  ,„,  ,,„at  let  g„  tvviee  witi,  a  revolver,  ll,e 
ecLcDg  explosions  roaring  over  tl,o  still  creek  with  li.e 
sound  of  saluting  battlesliips. 

"Hold  „„  to  that  man-hold  l,in,l"  he  shouted  from 
Wow.  I  heard  the  Italian  scraping  about  on  the  deck 
for  h,s  knife  as  I  dodged  round  the  house.  I  missed  the 
*ps  .n  the  dark  and  scrambled  for  them  .ildly,  found 
t  cm  and  was  dashing  for  the  path  before  the  last  echo 
of  the  shot  had  died  aw.ay  down  the  little  vallev    I 
was  sat^fled  to  let  things  stand  as  they  were,  and  le'avo 
Henry  Holbrook  and  the  eanoe-maker  to  defend  their 
own  hves  and  property.  Then,  when  I  was  about  mid- 
way  of  the  steps,  a  man  plunged  down  from  the  garden 
and  had  mo  by  the  collar  and  on  my  hack  before  I  knew 
What  Jiacl  happened. 

There  was  an  instant's  silence  in  which  I  heard  an-nr 
™ces  from  the  houseboat.  Jfy  „ew  assailant  listeu'el 
too  and  I  felt  „is  grasp  on  me  tighten,  though  I  waa 
well  winded  and  tame  enough. 

I  heard  the  boat  strike  the°platfonn  sharply  as  tlio  sec- 
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ond  man  jumped  into  it;  thou  for  an  instant  silence 
ii,si!iin  lield  the  valley. 

My  captor  scciiichI  to   dismiss  tlic  retreating  hoat, 
and  poking  a  pistol  into  my  ribs  gave  me  his  attention. 
"Climb  up  these  slej)s,  and  do  as  I  tell  you.   If  you 
run,  I  will  shoot  you  like  a  dog." 

"There's  a  mistake—"  I  began  chokingly,  for  the 
Italian  had  ahriost  strangled  me  and  my  lungs  were  as 
empty  as  a  s])eiit  bellows. 

"That  will  do.  Climb !"  He  stuck  the  revolver  into 
my  hack  and  up  I  went  and  through  the  garden  toward 
the  cottage.  A  door  opening  on  (he  veranda  was  slightly 
ajar,  and  I  was  thrust  forward  none  too  gently  into  a 
lighted  room. 

IVly  captor  and  I  studied  each  other  attentively  for 
half  a  minute.  He  was  beyond  question  the  man  whom 
Helen  Ilolbrook  had  sought  at  the  house-boat  in  the 
summer  dusk.    Who  Hartridge  was  did  not  matter;  it 
was  evident  that  Ilolbrook  was  quite  at  home  in  the 
canoe-maker's  house,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
calling  any  one  else  into  our  affairs.    Ho  had  undoubt- 
edly heard  the  revolver  shot,  below  and  rushed  from  the 
cottage  to  investigate :  and,  meeting  me  in  full  flight,  he 
had  naturally  taken  it  for  granted  that  I  was  involved  in 
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some  designs  on  himself.   As  he  leaned  against  a  table 

I>y  the  door  his  grave  blue  eyes  seratini.od  me  with 

mingled  indignation  and  interest.   He  wore  white  duck 

trousers  turned  up  over  tan  shoes,  and  a  gray  outing 

«Iurt  with  a  blue  searf  knotted  under  its  soft  collar. 

I  seemed  to  puzzle  him,  and  his  gaze  swept  me  from 
head  to  foot  several  times  before  he  spoke.  Then  his  eyes 
flashed  angrily  and  he  took  a  step  toward  mo. 
"Who  in  the  devil  are  you  and  what  do  vou  want'^" 
"My  name  is  Donovan,  and  I  don't  want  anything 
except  to  get  home." 

I'Where  do  you  come  from  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?" 
"I  am  spending  the  summer  at  Mr.  Glenarm's  place 
near  Annandale." 

"That's   rather  unlikely;   Mr.    Glenarm   is  abroad. 
What  were  you  doing  down  there  on  the  creek?" 

"I  wasn't  doing  anything  until  two  men  came  along 
to  kill  you  and  I  mixed  up  with  them  and  got  badly 
mussed  for  my  trouble." 
He  eyed  me  with  a  new  interest. 
"They  came  to  kill  me,  did  they?   You  tell  a  good 
siorj',  Mr.  Donovan." 

"Quito  so.   I  was  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  house- 
boat  or  whatever  it  is " 
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"Where  you  had  no  business  to  be 

"Granted.   I  had  no  business  to  be  tbere;  but  I  was 
there  and  came  near  getting  killed  for  n.y  impertinence, 
as  I  have  told  you.    Those  fellows  rowed  up  from  the 
direction  of  the  lake.    One  of  them  told  the  otber  to 
call  you  to  your  door  on  the  pretense  of  sunnnoning  aid 
for  a  broken  motor-car  off  there  in  the  road.   Then  he 
Mas  to  stab  you.   The  assassin  was  an  Italian.   His  em- 
ployer spoke  to  him  in  that  tongue.    1  liappon  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it." 

''You  are  a  very  accomplished  person,"  he  observed 
dryly. 

He  walked  up  to  me  and  felt  my  pockets. 
"Who  fired  that  pistol  ?" 

"The  man  in  charge  of  the  expedition.  The  Italian 
was  trying  to  knife  me  on  the  deck,  and  I  broke  away 
from  him  and  ran.  His  employer  had  gone  back  to  the 
boat  for  safety  and  he  took  a  crack  at  me  as  I  ran  across 
the  platform.  It's  not  the  fault  of  either  that  I'm  not 
quite  out  of  business." 

An  inner  door  back  of  me  creaked  slightly.   My  cap- 
tor  swung  round  at  the  sound. 

"0  Rosalind!    It's  all  right.   A  gentleman  here  lost 
his  way  and  I'm  giving  him  his  bearings." 
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The  door  close,!  gently,  and  I  hoard  the  Bound  of 
step,  retreating  through  the  eottage.  I  noted  the  anxiou, 
l.x>k  .n  Holbrook-s  faee  a,  he  waited  for  the  sound,  to 
cease;  then  lie  luWressed  mo  again. 

"Mr.  Donovan,  thig  i,  a  quiet  neighborhood,  and  I 
"...  a  peaeeable  man,  whose  worldly  g„„a,  eould  tempt 
no  one.  There  were  undoubtedly  „the«  besides  yourself 
.  o™  (hero  at  the  ereek-,  for  one  man  eouldn't  have  made 
al    bat  row ;  but  as  you  are  the  one  I  caught  I  must  deal 
w.tb  you.  But  you  h.Tve  prolesled  too  mueh;  the  idea  of 
Itahan  l™dits  on  Tippecan^,  tV..*  is  creditable  to 
jour  .magination,  but  it  doesn't  appeal  to  my  eomn.on 
>^enso    I  don't  know  about  your  being  a  guest  at  Glen- 
arm  Ilouso-e-ven  that  is  dim.,  A  guest  in  the  absence 
of  the  host  is  just  a  little  too  fanciful.    I'm  stron-ly 

<I^P«e    to  talcc  you  to  the  calaboose  at  Tippcan'oe 

Village.'*  *^ 

Having  been  in  jail  several  times  in  diiferent  part. 
0  be  world  I  was  not  an.^ious  to  add  to  my  e..perienecs 
; '  """  '^'"'^""-  '»I'"™"".  I  Lad  come  to  this  lonely 
house  on  the  Tippecanoe  to  gain  information  touehin!^ 

tteidoa  of  being  thrown  into  a  country  jail  by  Mm.  I 
resolved  to  meet  the  situation  boldly. 
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"You  seem  to  accept  my  word  reluctantly,  even  after 
I  have  saved  you  from  being  struck  down  at  your  own 
door.  Now  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  I  had  a  purpose  in 
coming  here — " 

He  stepped  back  and  folded  his  arms. 
"Yes,  I  thought  so."   He  looked  about  uneasily,  be- 
fore  his  eyes  met  mine.  His  hands  boat  nervously  on  his 
sleeves  as  he  waited,  and  I  resolved  to  bring  matters  to 
an  issue  by  speaking  his  name. 
"/  knoiv  who  you  are,  Mr.  Uolhrooh" 
His  hands  went  into  his  pockets  again,  and  he  stepped 
back  and  laughed. 

"You  are  a  remarkably  bad  gaesser,  Mr.  Donovan. 
H  you  had  visited  me  by  daylight  instead  of  coming  like 
a  thief  at  midnight,  you  would  have  saved  yourself  much 
trouble.  My  name  is  displayed  over  the  outer  gate.  I 
am  Robert  Hartridge,  a  canoe-maker." 

He  spoke  the  name  carelessly,  his  manner  and  tone 
implying  that  there  could  be  no  debating  the  subject. 
I  was  prepared  for  evasion  but  not  for  this  cool  denial 
of  his  identity. 

"But  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Holbrook,  I  chanced  to  fol- 
low the  creek  to  this  point  and  I  saw—" 
*Tou  probably  saw  that  house-boat  down  there,  that 
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They  have,  I  hope,  some  roputation-l.onost  Imnd-work- 
and  my  output  is  limited.  I  .,.11  bo  deeply  chagrined' 
if  you  have  never  Iioard  of  the  Ilartridgo  canoe  " 

He  shook  his  head  in  :nock  grief,  walked  to  a  caha- 
rette  and  took  up  a  pipe  and  fdled  it.  He  was  carrying 
off  the  situation  well;  but  his  coolness  angered  me 

"Mr.  Ilartridgo,  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  believe  that 
heretofore  you  have  been  known  as  Holbrook.  The  fact 
-^  .lem^ed  f^^^ 

"  *'^  ^""^  '^^«^^  '--•  I  I-a-l  ,uite  distinctly  a  young 
woman  call  you  fatiicr." 

"«o?  Then  you're  an  eavesdropper  as  well  as  a  tres- 
passerr-and  the  man  laughed. 
;;We  will  admit  that  I  am  both,"  I  flared  angrily 

i^ou  are  considerate,  Mr.  Donovan!" 
"The  young  woman  who  called  you  father  and  whom 

Tk^no"  '""  '''  '"'  ''  ""  ^^°""-'^^^^  ^«  ^  I--n 

"Tlicclovil!" 

"0  c„I,„ly  p„M  ,„■,  pip,^  ,,^,,,,„„  ^^^  ^^^j  ._^ 
finger,  im  ic,I„  ,„„,  u,™,^  ,„,„  „,  ,^„„^^^  ^_^^^^ 
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He  started,  tlion  recovered  hinis.'lf  and  purred  into  the 
pipe  howl  for  a  second;  then  looked  at  mo  with  an 
aimi.swl  smile  on  his  face. 

"A'ou  certainly  have  a  wonderful  imagination.  The 
person  you  saw,  if  you  saw  any  one  on  your  visit  to 
these  premises  to-day,  was  niy  daughter,  Hosalind  Hart- 
ridgo.  Where  do  you  think  you  knew  her,  Mr.  Dono- 
van  ?" 

"I  saw  her  this  morning,  at  St.  Agatha's  ScJiooI.  I 
not  only  saw  her,  but  I  talked  witli  her,  and  I  am  neither 
deaf  nor  blind.'' 

He  pursed  his  lips  and  studied  me,  with  his  head 
slightly  tilted  to  one  side,  in  a  cool  fashion  that  I  did 
not  like. 

"father  an  odd  place  to  have  met  tliis  Miss— what 
name,  did  you  say?-Miss  Helen  Holbrook;-a  closed 
school-house,  and  that  sort  of  thin<r" 

"You  may  ease  your  mind  on  that  point;  she  was 
with  your  sifter,  her  aunt,  Mr.  Holbrook;  and  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  your  following  Jliss  Patricia 
Holbrook  here  is  infamous  and  that  I  have  no  other 
business  but  to  protect  her  from  you." 

^  He  bent  his  eyes  upon  me  gravely  and  nodded  several 
times. 
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Mr  D„„ov„„,"  ,,e  Wgan,  "I  repeat  that  I  am  „„t 

"",  ™'  ^"^ '"-  >Mon  „„„,™,.  „„„:,.„_  ,f  • 

w."  go  to  T,-„«„„oe  or  to  A„„a„.,„,e  and  .u  «,  „ 

n.ak.r    That  ,hop  ,,„„,  „,„,  ,    ^^^ 
house,  I  Ijuilt  myself." 
"But  tlio  girl—" 

«Wa,  not  Helen  „„„r«,k,  but  „y  daughter,  Kosa- 
nd   n„rtr,d.e.     S,.e  „„„   ,„„  „,  ^^ 

came  Jiome  on  y  a  ncek  a™   Vn„  .       >     , 

»>„1  if  ,  •,;  °  "°  *'"''J'  mistaken; 

M-  no,hro,,k  at  .St.  A,.,ha.  in  tho'n,or  ::;: 
w,      undoubtedly  ,nd  your  y„„„,  ,a<,y  there  ,  it 
fy  m  eharge  of-.hat  wa,  the  name.  Miss  Patricia 

ri'::i::'""°^^^"""-*"^-°p™— y 

He  was  treating  ,„e  ,„ite  as  though  1  were  a  stupid 
-hool-hoy,hutIraniM.umeio„,,yt„den,and: 

I  jou  are  so  peaceable  and  only  a  boat.n,aker  here, 
'>'"  30U  ...11  n„.  why  you  have  enen.ies  who  are  so 
anions  t,i„,„„,,„„^,„^„„^^_^^^^_^; 

mon  on  the  „„,et  shores  of  this  little  ereek,  and  that  an 
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Italian  sailor  is  not  rn.i.loynl  to  kill  n.on  who  have  not 
a  past  of  some  sort  bfliind  thorn."' 

His  brows  knit  and  the  jaw  nndor  his  short  heard 
tightened.  Then  he  smiled  and  threw  his  pijx)  on  the 
cabarctte. 

"I  liavo  only  your  word  for  it  that  there's  an  Italian 
in  the  wood-pile.  I  have  friends  among  the  country 
folk  hero  and  in  the  lake  vUhixc^  who  can  vouch  for  mo. 
As  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested  in  your  affairs  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  for  your  credentials;  but  as  tho 
hour  is  late  and  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  you  that  wo  have 
nr         laintances  in  common,  I  will  bid  you  good  night. 

If  \    .  care  for  a  boat  to  carry  yo'   'onic '* 

"Thank  you,  no!"   I  jerked. 

He  bowed  with  s1i,r],:iy  cxa-p,.ated  courtesy,  walked 
to  tho  door  and  threw  it  open.  He  s,)oke  of  the  l,eauty 
of  the  night  as  he  walked  by  my  side  through  the  garden 
path  to  the  outer  gate.  Ho  asked  whore  I  had  left  my 
horse,  wished  me  a  pleasant  ride  home,  and  I  was  strid- 
ing  up  the  highway  in  no  agreeable  frame  of  mind  be- 
fore  T  quite  realized  that  after  narrowly  escaping  death 
on  his  house-boat  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  Henry 
Holbrook  had  not  only  sent  mo  away  as  ignorant  as  I 
had  come,  but  had  added  considerably  to  my  perplexities. 
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A  SUNDAY'S  MIXICD  AFFAIRS 

Of  course,  in  company  with  the  rest  of  my  feilow-men  I 
haa  always  tied  the  sheet  In  a  salllng-boat;  but  in  soimie 
and  crank  a  concern  a3  a  canoe,  and  with  the.    charg  ng 

ri:;,e  -:t  ss  r  ":;it7^^"  "•-  ^•^'  — 
:rthiT7^^'"°^"^-«-«-^^arr=: 

rlf    .tr'  f^'''"'"'   '^"^  ^  ^"'1  '^^v^'-  I'efore  we-Thed 
a  comfortable  pipe  of  tobacco  against  an  obvious  rl  d 

gravely  elected  for  the  comfortable  pipe  ' '      ^ 

—R.  L.  S.,  An  Inland  Voyage. 
Ihe  faithful   Ijiina  opened   the   door  of  Olenarm 
House,  and  after  I  had  swallowed  the  supper  he  always 
had  ready  for  me  when  I  kept  late  hours,  I  established 
myself  in  eomfort  on  the  terrace  nnd  studied  the  affairs 
of  the  house  of  irolhrook  until  the  robins  ran^  up  the 
dawn.  On  their  hint  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  until  Ijima 
onme  in  at  ten  o'elock  with  my  eoffee.    An  old  hymn 
chimed  by  the  ehapel  bells  reminded  me  that  it  was 
Sunday.    Services  were  held   during  the  summer,   so 
the  house  servants  informed  me.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cottagers  at  Port  Annandnle;  and  walking  to  our  pier 
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I  soon  f^aw  a  flotilla  of  launclios  and  oanoos  stooring  for 
St.  Af^atlm's.  I  mtcrod  tlio  soluw)!  grounds  by  tlip 
Glonann  gaio  nnd  walchod  several  smart  traps  approach 
by  the  lake  road,  depositing  other  devout  folk  at  the 
chapel. 

The  sight  of  bright  paraso's  and  modish  gowns,  the 
homi-urban  Sunday  that  had  fallen  in  this  quiet  cor- 
ner of  the  world,  ph  though  out  of  the  bright  blue 
above,  made  all  the  more  unreal  my  exj)eriences  of  the 
night.  And  just  then  the  door  of  the  main  hall  of  St. 
Agatha's  oi)ened,  and  forth  came  Miss  Pat,  Helen  IIol- 
brook  and  Sister  ifargaret  and  walked  toward  the 
chapel. 

It  was  Helen  who  greeted  mo  first. 

"Aunt  Pat  can't  withstand  the  temptations  of  a  day 
like  this.  We're  chagrined  to  think  we  never  knew  this 
part  of  the  world  before !" 

"I'm  sure  there  is  no  danger,"  said  ^liss  Pat,  smiling 
at  her  own  timidity  as  she  gave  me  her  hand.  I  thought 
that  she  wished  to  speak  to  me  alone,  but  Helen  lin- 
gered at  her  side,  and  it  was  she  who  asked  the  question 
that  was  on  her  aunt's  lips. 

"We  are  nndit^covcred  ?    f  ou  iiavc  heard  nothing,  Mr. 
Donovan  ?" 
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"xYothing,  Mi,s  Ilolbrook,"  I  said;  and  I  turned 
away  from  Miss  Pat-whoso  -jos  made  lying  difficult- 
to  Heloi.,  who  met  my  ga;;c  with  charming  candor. 

And  I  took  account  of  the  girl  anew  as  I  walked  bo- 
twoon  hor  and  Miss  Pat,  through  a  troUised  lane  that 
alternated  crimson  ramblers  and   purple  clematis,   to 
the  chapel.  Sister  Margaret's  brown-robed  figure  pre- 
ceding u..  The  open  sky,  the  fresh  airs  of  moniing,  the 
bird  .song  and  the  s,ru>ll  of  verdurous  earth  in  them- 
selves gave  Sabbath  beneducion.    I  challenged  all  my 
senses  as  I  hoard  Helen-s  deep  voice  rumiing  on  in  light 
banter  with  her  aunt.    It  was  not  possible  that  I  had 
seen  her  througli  the  dusk  only  the  day  before,  traitor- 
ously meeting  her  father,  the  foe  of  tl.is  dear  oM  lady 
who  walked  beside  me.    It  was  an  impossible  thing; 
the  thought  was  unchivalrous  and  unworihv  of  any  mln 
calling  himself  gentleman.    X^  ,„,  ^^  ^^.,,^„^.  ,^^^^^^.^^^j 
no  one  with  her  voice,  her  steady  tranquil  eves,  could' 
I  argued.        ill.   And  yet  I  had  seen  and  heard  her;  I 
"'i,^'     hr.vc  touched  her  as  she  crossed  my  path  and  ran 
'lown  10  the  house-boat ! 

She  wore  to-day  a  white  and  green  gown  and  trailed 
a.  green  para.sol  in  a  wlute-gloved  hand.  Her  small  round 
bat  with  its  sharply  upturned  brim   imparted  a  new 
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frankness  to  her  face.  Several  times  she  looked  at  me 
quickly— she  was  alniost  my  own  heiglit— and  tlierc  was 
no  questioning  the  perfect  honesty  of  her  splendid  eyos. 

"We  hoped  yoa  might  drop  in  yesterday  uftemoon/' 
she  said,  and  my  ears  were  at  once  alert. 

"Yes,"  laughed  .Miss  Pat,  "we  wero— " 

"We  were  playing  chess,  and  almost  came  to  blows  I" 
sa^.d  Helen.  "We  played  from  tea  U>  dinner,  and  Sister 
Margaret  really  had  to  come  and  tear  us  away  from  our 
game." 

I  had  now  learned,  as  though  by  her  own  intention, 
that  she  had  been  at  St.  Agatha's,  playing  a  harmless 
game  with  her  aunt,  at  the  very  moment  that  I  bad  seen 
her  ct  the  canoe-maker's.  And  even  more  conclusive  was 
the  fact  that  she  had  made  this  statement  before  her 
aunt,  and  that  Miss  Pat  had  acquiesced  in  it. 

We  had  reached  the  church  door,  and  I  had  really  in- 
tended entering  with  them ;  but  now  I  was  in  no  frame 
of  mind  for  church;  I  nmrxuured  an  excuse  about  hav- 
ing letters  to  write. 

"But  this  afternoon  wo  shall  go  for  a  ride  or  a  sail; 
which  shall  it  be,  Jliss  Hollirook?"  I  said,  turning  to 
Miss  Pat  in  the  church  porch. 

She  exchanged  glances  with  Uek'n  before  replying. 
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As  you  please,  Mr.  Donovan.    It  might  be  that  wc 
should  bo  safer  on  the  water—" 

I  was  relieved.  On  the  lake  there  was  much  less  chance 
of  her  being  observed  by  Henry  Ilolbrook  than  in  the 
higlnvays  about  Annandale.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  que-^- 
tion  whether  the  man  I  had  encountered  at  the  canoe- 
maker's  was  really  her  brother;  that  question  was  still 
to  be  settled.  The  presence  o^  GHlespie  I  had  forgot- 
ten utterly;  but  he  was,  at  any  rate,  the  least  impor- 
tant figure  in  the  little  drama  unfolding  before  me 

"I  shall  come  to  your  pier  with  the  launch  at  five 
oclock,"  I  said,  and  with  their  thanks  murmurin-^  in 
my  ears  I  turned  away,  went  home  and  called  for'my 
horse. 

I  repeated  my  journey  of  the  night  before,  making 
daylight  acquaintance  with  the  highway.   I  brought  mv 
I'orse  to  a  walk  as  I  neared  the  canoe-maker's  cotta^J 
and  I  read  his  sign  and  the  lettering  on  his  mail-box 
and  satisfied  myself  that  the  name  Ilartridg.  was  in- 
disputably set  forth  on  both.   The  cedar  hedge  and  the 
pines  before  the  house  shut  the  cottage  off  from  the 
cunous  completely;  but  I  saw  the  flutter  of  white  cur- 
tains iu  the  open  gable  windows,  and  the  red  roof  agleam 
ni  the  bright  sunlight.  There  was  no  one  in  sight;  per- 
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hap.  the  adventure  and  warning  of  the  night  had  caused 
Holhro.k  to  leave;  but  at  any  rate  I  was  bent  upon  ask- 
ing about  him  in  Tippecanoe  village. 

This  place,  lying  about  two  miles  beyond  the  canoe- 
maker's,  I  found  to  be  a  sleepy  hamlet  of  perhaps  fifty 
cottages,  a  comitry  store,  a  past-office,  and  a  blacksmith 
shop.  There  was  a  water-trough  in  front  of  the  store, 
and  I  dismounted  to  give  my  horse  a  drink  while  I  went 
to  the  cottage  behind  the  closed  store  to  seek  the  shop- 
keeper. 

I  found  him  in  a  garden  under  an  apple-tree  reading 
a  newspaper.  He  was  an  old  fellow  in  spectacles,  and, 
assuming  that  I  was  an  idler  from  the  summer  colony, 
he  greeted  me  courteously. 

He  confirmed  my  impression  that  the  crops  were  all 
in  first-rate  condition,  and  that  the  day  was  fine.  I  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  the  character  of  the  winters  in  this 
region,  spoke  of  the  employments  of  the  village  folk, 
then  mentioned  the  canoe-maker. 

"Yes;  he  works  the  year  round  down  there  on  the  Tip- 
pecanoe.   He  sells  his  canoes  all  over  tl.o  country-tho 
Hartridge,  that's  his  name.    You  must  have  seen  his 
sign  there  by  the  cedar  hedge.    They  say  he  gets  big 
prices  for  his  canoes." 
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"I  suppose  lie's  a  native  in  these  parts?"  I  ventured. 
"x\o;  but  he's  been  here  a  good  while.  I  guess  nobody 
knows  where  he  conies  from-or  cares.  He  works  pretty 
hard,  but  I  guess  he  likes  it." 
''He's  an  industrious  man,  is  he?" 
"Oh,  he's  a  steady  worker;  but  he's  a  queer  kind,  too. 
Aow  he  never  votes  and  he  never  goes  to  church;  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  neither  do  I,"-and  the 
old  fellow  winked  prodigiously.    -He's  a  mighty  odd 
man;  but  I  ca.      sny  that  that's  against  him.   But  he's 
qniet  and  pcace.^ble,  and  now  his  daughter—" 
"Oh,  he  has  a  daughter  ?" 

"Yes;  and  that's  all  he  has,  too;  and  they  never  have 
any  visitors.  The  daughter  Just  come  home  the  other 
day,  and  wo  ain't  hardly  seen  her  yet.  She's  been  away 
at  school." 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Hartridge  is  absent  sometimes;  he 
doesn't  live  down  there  all  the  time,  docs  he?" 

"I  can't  say  that  I  could  prove  it;  sometimes  I  don't 
see  him  for  a  month  or  more;  but  his  business  is  his 
own,  stranger,"  he  concluded  pointedly. 

"You  think  that  if  Mr.  Partridge  had  a  visitor  vou'd 
know  it?"  I  persisted,  though  the  shopkeeper  grew  less 
amiable. 
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"Well,  now  I  mif^'ht;  and  agnn  I  mightn't.  Mr.  Ilart- 
ridge  is  a  queer  man.   1  don't  .ec  liitn  every  day,  and 
particulaily  in  the  winter  I  don't  keep  track  of  him." 
^  With  a  little  leading  the  siorekeeper  described  Hart- 
ridge  for  n,e,  and  his  description  tallied  exactly  with 
the  man  who  had  caught  me  on  the  canoe-nuikers  prem- 
ises  the  night  before.  And  yet,  when  I  had  thanked  the 
storekeeper  and  ridden  on  through  the  village,  I  was  as 
much  befuddled  as  ever.  There  >va.s  something  decidedly 
incongruous  in  the  idea  that  a  num  who  was,  bv  all 
.sui^erfuial  signs,  at  least,  a  gentleman,  should  be  cstab- 
lishod  in  the  business  of  making  canoes  by  the  side  of  a 
lonely  creek  in  this  odd  corner  of  tho  world.   From  the 
storekeeper's  account,  Ilartridge  might  be  absent  from 
his  retreat  for  long  periods;  if  he  were  Henry  Ilolbrook 
and  wished  to  annoy  his  sister,  it  was  not  so  far  from 
this  lonely  creek  to  the  Connecticut  town  where  Miss 
Pat  lived.   Again,  as  to  tiie  daughter,  just  home  from 
^'chool  and  not  yet  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  village, 
^be  might  easily  enough  be  an  invention  to  hide  tL' 
visits  of  Helen  Holbrook.   I  found  myself  trying  ta  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that,  by  some  means  short  of  the 
miraculous,  Helen  Ilolbrook  had  played  ehess  with  Miss 
Pat  at  St.  Agatha's  at  the  very  hour  1  had  seer  her  with 
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licr  father  on  the  Tippecanoe.  And  then  I  was  baffled 
again  as  I  remembered  that  Paul  Stoddard  had  sent  the 
tuo  women  to  St.  Agatha's,  and  that  their  destination 
could  not  have  been  chosen  by  Helen  Holbrook. 

^fy  thoughts  wandered  into  many  blind  alleys  as  I 
rode  on.    I  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  myself  at 
finding  the  loose  ends  of  the  Ilolbrooks'  affairs  multiply- 
ing  so  rapidly.    The  sun  of  noon  shone  hot  overhead, 
and  I  turned  my  horse  into  a  road  that  led  homeward 
by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.    As  I  approached  a 
little  country  church  at  the  crown  of  a  long  hill  I  saw 
a  crowd  gatiicred  in  the  highway  and  reined  my  horse  to 
see  what  had  happened.    The  congregation  of  farmers 
and  their  families  had  Just  been  dismissed;  and  they 
were  pressing  about  a  young  man  who  stood  in  the  cen- 
ter  of  an  excited  throng.   Drawing  closer,  I  was  amazed 
to  find  my  friend  Gillespie  the  center  of  attention. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,-  cried  a  tall,  bearded  man  whom 
I  took  to  be  the  minister  of  this  wayside  flock,  "you 
must  at  least  give  us  the  privilege  of  thanking  you' 
You  can  not  know  what  this  means  to  us,  a  gift  so 
munificent— so  far  beyond  our  dreams." 

Vrliereat  Gillespie,  looking  bored,  shook  his  head,  and 
tried  to  force  his  way  through  the  encircling  rustics. 
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He  was  clad  in  a  Norfolk  jacket  and  knickerbockers  of 
fantastic  plaid,  with  a  cap  to  match. 

A  young  farmer,  noting  my  curiosity  and  Iiea^y  with 
great  newK,  whispered  to  me: 

'  That  boy  in  short  pants  put  a  thousand-dollar  bill 
m  the  collection  basket.  All  in  one  bill!  They  thought 
It  was  a  mistake,  but  he  told  our  preacher  it  was  a  free 
gift." 

Just  then  1  heard  the  voice  of  my  fool  raised  so  that 
all  might  hear: 

"Friends,  on  the  dusty  highway  of  life  I  can  take  none 
of  the  honor  or  credit  you  so  kindly  offer  me    The 
money  I  have  given  you  to-day  I  came  bv  honestly 
I  stepped  into  your  cool  and  restful  house  of  worship 
this  morning  in  search  of  bodily  ease.   The  small  roice 
of  conscience  stirred  within  me.   I  had  not  been  inside 
a  church  for  two  years,  and  I  was  greatly  shaken.   But 
IS  I  listened  to  your  eloquent  pastor  I  was  aware  that 
the  green  wall-paper  interrupted  my  soul  currents.  That 
vegetable-green  tint  is  notorious  as  a  psychical  intercep- 
tor.  Spend  the  money  as  you  like,  gentlemen :  but  if  I, 
a  stranger,  may  suggest  it,  try  some  less  violent  color 
scheme  in  ;,  .ur  mural  decorations." 

He  seemed  choking  witi.  emotion  as  with  bowed  head 
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he  pushed  his  way  through  the  circle  and  strode  past 
"10.  The  people  sl.red  after  hi,,,,  u.ystiiled  and  marvel- 
iiiff.   I  lieard  an  old  man  calliii<r  out: 
"■^^0^'  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  the  Lord  !" 
I  lot  Gillespie  pass,  and  followed  him  slowly  until  a 
turn  in  the  road  hid  us  froiu  the  staring  church  folk. 
He  tunicd  and  saw  me. 

"You  have  discovered  me,  Donovan.  Be  sure  your 
r-.ns  will  ilnd  you  out!  A  si.uple  people,  singularly 
moved  at  the  sight  of  a  greenback.  I  have  rarely  caused 
so  much  excitement." 

''I  suppose  yeu  arc  trying  to  ease  your  conscience  by 
giving  away  some  of  your  button  money." 

-That  is  just  it,  Donovan.  You  have  struck  the  brass 
tack  on  the  head.    But  now  that  we  have  met  again 
albeit  through  no  fault  of  n,y  own,  ht  me  mention  mat- 
ters of  real  human  interest.'' 

"You  might  tell  mo  what  you're  dni„g  here  first." 
"Walking;  there  were  no  calin,  Donovan." 

"You  cho<x«e  a  (pieer  hour  of  the  day  for  your  ezer- 
cise." 

"One  might  say  the  same  for  your  ride.  But  let  us  be 
sonsible.  I  d.  -e  say  there's  some  comnion  platform  on 
which  we  both  may  stand." 
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"^Yll  a.»„m.  it,"  I  r.„lio.,,  ,lis,„„„„,in„  b,.  j,,,  „„j. 

>^.ao   hat  I  ,„„.„t  talk  ,„„„.  ca,il,.   Ba,„la.o.  woro  still 

v.s,l,  0  at  l,i.  „ri,t.s  a,„l  a  stri,  of  count-plaster  across 

"•'  '■""■''"'  "'  '"'  '■'■"'■'  l-'l  otLcrwiso  tostificl  to 
tl.o  cigcs  of  the  glass  i„  St  Agatl,a-»  garJoa  Ifc  Md 
up  Jus  hands  ruefully. 

"Tl.ose  wore  .^My  slashes;  and  I  ripped  them  up 
badly  m  climbing  out  of  your  window.  But  I  couldn't 
linger:  I  am  not  without  my  little  occupations." 

"You  stand  an  exedlent  chance  of  being  sliot  if  you 
don  t  clear  out  of  this.  If  there's  any  shame  in  you  you 
^vill  go  without  making  furtlior  trouble." 

"It  has  occurred  to  mo,"  he  began  slowlv,  "that  I 
l^now  sometliing  that  you  ought  to  know.  I  saw  IlenrT 
ilolbrook  yesterday." 

'•Where?"  I  demanded. 

"On  the  lake.  He's  rented  a  sloop  yacht  called  the 
SUIetto.  I  passed  it  yesterday  on  the  Annandale  steamer 
and  I  saw  him  quite  distinctly." 

"It's  all  your  fault  that  he's  here!"  I  blurted,  thor- 
oughly aroused.  ''If  you  had  not  followed  those  women 
they  might  have  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  here 
and  never  have  been  moIe.te<l.  But  he  undoubtedly 
caught  the  trail  from  vou." 
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Oillcpio  nod.Icl  ^.ruvoly  .n.l  frow,u..l  |„.foro  ho  an- 
Bwered. 

"I   am  sorry  to  «poiI  your  thoor^',  my  dear  Irish 

'Tothor,  but  put  this  i„  your  pipe :  //...^  „,,,  ^cre  first  f 

ilo  rented  the  sail-hoat  ten  days  n,o-nnd  I  made  my 

triumphal  entry  a  week  h.ter.    Explain  tlmt,  if  you 

please,  llv.  Donovan." 

I  was  in.mensely  relieved  hy  this  diselosure,  for  it 
sat.sned  me  that  I  had  not  been  mistaken  in  the  i.lentitv 
of  the  eanoe-nn.ker.  I  had,  however,  no  intuition  of  tak*^ 
mg  the  button  king  into  my  eonfidence. 
^'^'Whero  is  Ilolbrnok  staying?"'  I  asked  easually. 
"I  don't  know-he  keeps  afloat.  The  StiUtlo  belongs 
to  a  Cincinnati  man  who  isn't  eoming  here  this  summer 
and  Holbrook  has  got    '  .  use  of  the  yaeht.   So  mueh  I 
learned  from  the  boat  storage  man  at  Annandale;  then 
I  passed  the  Stiletto  and  saw  Henry  on  board." 

It  was  clear  that  I  knew  more  than  Gillespie,  but  he 
had  supplied  me  with  several  interesting  bits  of  infor- 
mation, and,  what  was  more  to  the  point,  he  had 
confirmed  my  belief  that  Henry  Holbrook  and  the  canoe- 
maker  were  the  same  person. 

"You  must  see  that  I  face  a  difficult  situation  here 
Without  counting  you.   You  don't  strike  me  as  a  wholly 
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bml  lot,  (iillcspio,  mid  why  won't  you  run  aloni;  like  a 
/;oo<l  lH)y  «n.l  lot  nu.  ciciil  wit).  IIo!l),„ok?  Then  when 
I  have  settled  with  hin.  I'll  sec-  what  can  he  done  for 
you.  Your  position  as  an  unwekonie  suitor,  engaged 
iti  ajinoyiug  the  lady  you  profess  t.)  love,  and  causing 
her  frroat  anxiety  and  distress,  is  unworthy  of  the  really 
good  fellow  1  believe  you  to  he." 

He  was  silent  for  a  nu)nitnt;  then  he  spoke  very 
soberly, 

"I  promise  you,  Donovan,  that  T  will  do  nothing  to 
encourage  or  help  IIoll)rook.  1  know  as  well  as  you  that 
he's  a  blackguard;  but  my  own  affairs  I  must  manage 
in  my  own  way.'' 

"But  as  surely  as  you  try  to  molest  those  women  you 
will  have  to  answer  to  me.  I  am  not  in  the  liahit  of  be- 
ginning what  I  never  finish,  and  I  intend  to  keep  those 
vomen  out  of  your  way  as  well  as  out  of  Ilolhrook's 
clutches,  and  if  you  get  a  cracked  head  in  the  business- 
well,  the  crack's  in  your  own  skull,  Mr.  Gillespie." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  threw  up  his  head  and 
turned  away  down  the  road. 

There  was  something  about  the  fellow  that  I  liked. 
I  oven  felt  a  certain  pity  for  him  as  I  passed  him  and 
rode  on.    He  seemed  simple  and  guileless,  but  with  a 
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«low(.l  ,„.„Iin.ss  lH.„.atI,  Lis  ahsunlitioH.    H,  w«s  un- 

''""''*'"">  '''•••'''>•  ""''^'-l  '<>  Melon  H„|l.rook  an.I  !,is 

!>''rsu,tor!u,p,,,,ook-ofukni,|.t-c...n.ntish,,,.ali.vt!,at 

7''''  '""' •■'•'''•^■•'''••'  ^•--  ■•" ''<lHT  umunstanns;  1^ 

■'"'  *''^'  '""^^  ""^''■■^'■'•J^-  fi^mr  tl.at  had  v.t  appeami 

-''-nollmK>kairai,,an,lasI,,,(,,,,,,,,sotothelo,K. 

'^■'--v-itiohoManK.rwo..o.lilI,olH.oxpIaino.I;if 

-wId..ulthnsooanls.H.n.fthopacUshouhlhon.a.Iy 

^>r  son.othin.  n.Ily  .liMioult.    1  on.plovo.l  n.vsolf  with 

-a.hn.ncvti.,nsasI...HnpI..(o.]n,vsw..op..owndtholake, 
reaelun^^  (;ionarn.  shortly  after  two  cVlook. 

I  was  hot  and  hun,n-y,  and  .^ratoful  for  the  cool  breath 
Oi  tlie  house  as  I  entered  the  haJl. 

Miss  iioiU-ook  i.  waiting  in  the  librarv,"  Iji-na  ar- 
nounccd;  and  in  a  moment  I  Ltced  Miss  Pat,  who  stood 
-  one  of  the  open  French  windows  looking  out  upon 
the  wood.  •" 

^*ho  appeared  to  be  deeply  absorbed  and  did  not  turn 
until  I  spoke. 

.    '■^^'^''"■"'^'"^^-->"-ti'"o;  I  have  something  of 
importance  to  tell  vou,  ^fr   Donovm  ''    j     i 
.      ,        ,,  .     .  •>u.  -uono\an,    she  began,  seat- 

ing herself. 

"Yes,  Miss  Holbrook." 
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"Vou   ro,nrrnl,.T  (l,,.,(    ,!,;,  „o,„i„,,^  ^^^  ^„^  ^,^^  ^^ 

tJ'.'  .haiK.!,  Ilden  .p-.ko  of  our  ga.no  of  cl.oss  v.;tor. 
day?" 

•'J  rcmcMuhor  porAvih- I  ro.,I,..,l;  ,,„.!  my  ],o...rl  ho. 
;,'an  to  po.uMl  s,„|,K,.ly,  for  1  kne.v  what  th,-  .wM 
sL'riiVnoo  would  ho. 

"Ilflou  was  not  at  St    A-rifi,.".  „♦  n. .  *•         i      • 
'^i.  .\„.iui.. .,  at  tli(^  time  8he  in- 
dicated." 

"W-II,  Miss  I'at,"  I  Ia,,,l,.d.  «'Miss  Ifolhrook  doesn't 
liavo  to  account  to  me  for  her  movements.  It  isn't  im- 
portant— " 

"Why  isn't  it  important?-'  demanded  Miss  Pat  in  a 
sharp  (one  that  was  new  fo  me.  She  regarded  mo  se- 
verely, and  as  I  hiinb.l  un.ler  her  scrutiny  she  smiled  a 
little  at  my  disomiiture. 

''Why,  Miss  iroi!,rn<.k,  she  is  not  aecountahlo  to  mo 
for  her  actions.  If  she  fihln.!  ahout  the  chess  it's  a  small 
matter," 

"Perhaps  it  is;  and  pos>ihIy  she  is  not  acconntalde  to 
me,  either." 

''^X<?  must  not  prohe  human  motives  too  deoplv  .Miss 
Holhrook,"  I  said  evasivc^Iy,  wishing  to  allay  hor  sus- 
picions,  if  possilde.  "A  youn<r  woman  is  entitled  to 
hov  whims.   But  ".ow  that  you  have  told  me  this,  I  sup- 
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pose  I  may  as  woll  know  how  she  accounted  to  you  for 
tJiis  trifling  deception."' 

''Oh,  she  said  s!,o  M-ishod  to  explore  th.   .ounlrv  for 
horself ;  she  wished  to  satisiy.  herself  of  ouv  -a! -fv-  ,pd 
sl.o  didn-t  want  you  to  think  she  wa.s  running  foolishly 
n^to  danger.   She  chafes  under  restraint,  and  I  fear  does 
not  wholly  sympatlu^e  with  n.y  runaway  tnctics.    She 
likes  a  contest!  And  someti,nes  Helen  takes  pleasx.ro  in 
,n-,,,„g  perverse.    She  has  an  idea,  Mr.  Donovan, 
tJiat  you  are  a  vrry  severe  person." 

"I  am  honored  that  she  should  entertain  any  opinion 
of  n,e  whatever,"  I  rejdied,  laughing. 

"And  now,"  said  Miss  Pat,  "I  must  go  hack.  Helen 
went  to  her  room  to  write  some  letters  against  a  time 
^vhen  It  n.ay  he  possible  to  communicate  with  our 
friends,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  call  on  you  It 
-'ght  be  as  well,  Mr.  Donovan,  not  to  mention  my 
visit.''  "^ 

I  walked  beside  Miss  Pat  to  the  gate,  where  she  dis- 
ni.ssed  n,e,  remarking  that  she  would  be  quite  ready  for 
a  ride  m  the  launch  at  five  o'clock. 

The  morning  had  added  a  few  new-colored  threads 
*<>  tlH'  tangled  skein  T  was  accumulating,  but  I  felt  that 
M-ith  the  chess  story  explained  I  could  safely  eliminato 
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tl.o  supernatural;  and  I  was  roliovod  to  find  that  no 
matter  what  other  odd  c-Ion.enis  I  had  to  reckon  with  a 
gnl  who  could  bo  in  two  places  at  the  same  time  was  not 
among  them. 

Holbrook  had  not  impressed  me  disagreeably;  he  h.d 
roated  me  rather  d..e,.tly„  all  things  considered.    The 
fact  that  he  had  onenuV.s  who  were  trying  to  kill  him 
added  zest  to  the  w],ole  adventure  upon  which  my  cler- 
^cal  friend  Stoddard  had  launched  me.    The  Italian 
sailor  was  a  long  way  from  tide-water,   and  w],o  hi. 
employer  was-the  person  who  had  hung  aloof  so  con- 
servatively during  n.y  .cran.ble   on  the  deck  of  the 
house-boat-remained  to  be  seen.    From  every  stand- 
point the  Holbrook  incident  promised  well,  and  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  human  beings  were  still  capable  of  in- 
teresting me  so  much. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

A  BROKE>r  OAR 

We  are  in  love's  land  to-day; 

Where  shall  we  go? 
Love,  shall  we  start  or  stay. 

Or  sail  or  row? 
There's  many  a  wind  and  way, 
And  never  a  May  but  May; 
We  are  in  love's  hand  to-day; 

Where  shall  we  go? 

— Switiburne. 

The  white  clouds  of  the  later  afternoon  cruised  dream- 
ily  between  ,^reen  wood  and  blue  sky.    I  brou^^ht  the 
launch  to  8t.  Agatha's  landing  and  en,]>arkod  the  two 
e-x-iles  without  incident.    SYe  sot  forth  in  good  spirits, 
Tjnna  at  the  engine  and  I  at  iho  wheel.   The  launch  was 
comfortably  large,  and  the  bright  cushions,  with  Ari.s 
Pnf  s  white  para.oI  and  HelonV  red  one,  marked  us  with 
the  accent  of  Venice.   I  drove  the  boat  toward  the  open 
to  guar.,  against  unfortunate  encounters,  and  the  course 
-ee  established   I  b.d  little  eare  but  to  give  a  wide 
'x-r.h  to  all  the  oH.er  craft  afloat.   Helen  exclaimed  re- 
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po«todly  „pon  the.  l,o„„ty  of  tl,e  lake,  wl.icl,  the  west 
»'"  rippled  i„,„  ,„a„j-  vurh,fio„.s  of  color.  I  was  ilnt- 
l™l  <.y  her  frie„,lli„es,,;  ao.l  yielded  „,j.elf  to  the  j„v 
of  the  day,  agreoahly  thdlled-I  confer  as  mueh-h; 
her  dark  !oveli,>c.«  a.,  she  tnrmd  from  time  to  time  lo 
•^I'oak  to  inc. 

Snowy  sails  stood  forth  „p„„  the  water  like  listless 
clouds;  paddles  flashed  as  they  rose  dripping  „„„  ,,„„,,t 
1.0  sun;  and   'he  lakes  wooded   ,uargi„,  ,,,,  ^^ 
horizons,  ,.:,„1  a,„,  .„„,„;„,,  ,„  ,„^,  ^_^,^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

One  of  the  lake  slcnuers  „„  its  ineossaut  ioum^ys  ere- 
ated  a  little  sea  for  us,  hut  without  disturhing  u,y  pas- 
sengers.  "^  ^ 

"Aunt  Pat  is  a  famous  sailor !"  observed  Helen  as  tlio 
auncli  rocked.  "The  last  ti.ne  wo  crossed  the  captain 
had  personally  to  take  her  bdou-  during  a  huiricanc" 
"Helen  always  likes  to  n.ake  a  heroine  of  me,"  said 
Miss  Pat  with  her  adorable  su.ile.  '-But  I  am  not  in  the 
least  afraid  on  the  water.  I  think  there  must  have  been 
sailors  among  my  ancestors." 

She  was  as  tranquil  as  the  day.  Her  attitude  toward 
her  niece  had  not  changed;  and  I  pleased  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  mere  ancestry-the  vigor  and  coura^^e 
of    indomitable    old    sea    lords-did    not    sutiiciently 
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account  for  her,  hut  that  she  testified  to  an  ampler  hack- 
ground  of  race  and  was  a  fine  flower  that  had  been  centu- 
ries  in  luakinsf. 

We  cruised  tlie  shore  of  Port  Annandale  at  a  discreet 
distance  and  then  bore  off  again. 

"Let  us  not  go  too  near  shore  anywhere,"  said  Helen; 
and  Miss  Pat  murmured  acquiescence. 

"i\o;  we  don-t  care  to  meet  peopky"  slie  remarked,  a 
trifle  anxiously. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  any  to  introduce  you  to  "  I 
replied,  and  turned  away  into  tlie  broadest  part  of 'the 
lake.  Tlie  launch  was  capable  of  a  lively  clip  and  the 
engine  worked  capitally.  I  had  no  fear  of  being  caught 
even  if  we  should  be  pursued,  and  this,  in  the  broai 
light  of  the  peaceful  Sabbath  afternoon,  seemed  the 
remotest  possibility. 

Jt  had  boon  understood  that  we  were  to  remain  out 
^intil  the  sun  dropj^ed  into  the  western  wood,  and  I 
' -terod  on  toward  the  upper  lake  where  the  shores  were 
rouglier. 

"That's  a  real  island  over  therc-they  call  it  Battle 
Orchard— you  must  have  a  glimpse  of  it." 

"Oh,  notliing  is  so  delightful  as  an  island  !"  exclaimed 
Helen;  and  she  quote.l  William  Sharp's  linos: 
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"There  is  an  Isle  beyond  our  ken, 
Haunted  by  Dreams  of  ,^cary  men 
Gray  Hopes  enshadow  It  with  v/lngs 
Weary  with  burdens  of  old  things- 
There  thr  .nsatiafe  water-springs 
Rise  with  the  tears  of  all  >vho  weep- 
And  deep  within  it.-deep.  oh.  deep!- 
The  furtive  voice  of  Sorrow  sings. 
There  evermore. 
Till  Time  be  o'er, 
Sad,  oh,  so  sad!  the  Dreams  of  men 
Drift  through  the  Isle  beyond  our  ken." 

Ijima  had  seanne.l  the  lake  constantly  .inoe  we 
started,  as  was  his  habit.  Miss  Pat  turned  to  .peak  to 
Helen  of  tho  shore  that  now  s.-opt  away  from  us  in 
broader  curves  as  wo  passed  out  of  the  connecting  chan- 
nel into  the  farther  h.ke.  Ijin,a  ren.arked  to  me  quietly, 
as  though  speaking  of  the  engine: 

"There's  a  man  following  in  a  rowboat." 
And  as  I  replied  to  some  remark  by  J[iss  Pat,  I  saw 
half  a  mile  distant,  its  sails  hanging  idlv,  a  sloop  that 
answered  Gillespio's  description  of  the  StUef^j.  its 
snowy  canvas  shone  white  against  the  groen  verdure  of 
Battle  Orchard. 

"Sliut  off  the  power  a  moment.  We  will  turn  here, 
Ijima,"~and  I  called  Hiss  Pat's  attention  to  a  hoary 
old  sycamore  on  the  rrcstern  shore. 
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"Oh,  I'm  disappointed  not  to  cruise  nearer  the  island 
witli  the  romantic  name,"  cried  irelen.  "And  there's  a 
yaclit  over  there,  too !" 

I  alrca.ly  had  the  hoat  swung  round,  and  in  reversing, 
the  course  I  lost  tJic  Stilrllo,  which  dung  to  the  i.land 
.^hore;  Init  I  .aw  now  quite  plainly  ihc  rowhoat  Ijima 
Had  reported  as  following  us.  It  hung  ofT  about  a  quar- 
ter 01  a  mile  and  its  single  occupant  had  ceased  rowin.^ 
and  shipped  his  oars  as  thougli  waiting.  He  was  between 
"s  and  the  strait  that  connected  the  upper  and  lower 
lakes.   Though  not  alarmed  I  was  irritated  by  my  care- 
lessness  in  venturing  through  the  strait  and  anxious  ^o 
rotum  to  the  less  wild  part  of  the  lake.  I  did  not  dare 
look  over  my  shoulder,  but  kept  talking  to  my  passen- 
gcrs,  while  Ijima,  with  the  rare  intuition  of  his  race 
understood  the  situation  and  indicated  by  gestures  the 
course. 

"There's  a  boat  sailing  tlirough  the  green,  green 
wood,"  exclaimed  Helen;  and  true  enough,  as  we  crept 
"1  close  to  the  shore,  we  could  still  see,  across  a  wooded 
point  of  the  island,  the  sails  of  the  Stiletto^  as  of  a  boat 
of  dreams,  drifting  through  the  trees.  And  as  I  looked  I 
:aw  something  more.  A  tiny  signal  flag  was  run  quickly 
to  the  topmast  head,  withdrawn  once  and  flashed  back- 
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and  as  I  faced  the  how  again  the  hoatman  dropped  bis 
oars  into  the  water. 
''\Miat  a  stran<re-lookino:  man,"'  remarked  ^liss  Pat. 
*'ilc  doesn't  look  like  a  native,"  I  replied  carelessly. 
The  huincli  swud-  slowly  ground,  cutting  a  lialf-circlc, 
of  which  the  Italian's  hoat  was  the  center.    He  dallied 
idly  with  his  oars  and  seemed  to  pay  no  hoed  to  us, 
thoug],  he  glanced  several  tii.ics  toward  tlie  yacht,  which 
had  now  crept  into  full  view,  and  under  a  freshening 
hrcezo  was  hearing  southward. 
"Full  speed,  Ijima.'' 

The  engine  responded  instantly,  and  we  cut  through 
the  water  smartly.  There  was  a  space  of  about  twenty- 
five  yards  l)etween  the  boatman  and  the  nearer  shore. 
I  did  not  ])elievo  that  he  would  do  more  than  tr}-  to 
annoy  us  by  forcing  us  on  the  swiunpy  shore;  for  it  was 
still  broad  daylight,  and  we  were  likely  at  any  moment 
to  meet  other  craft.  I  was  eonfidciit  that  with  any  sort 
of  luck  I  could  slip  past  him  and  gain  the  strait,  or 
dodge  and  run  round  liim  before  ho  could  change  the 
course  of  his  heavy  skiff. 

I  kicked  the  end  of  an  oar  which  tlie  launch  carried 
for  emergencies  and  Ijima,  on  this  hint,  drew  it  toward 
him. 
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"You  can  s(o  ,mo  of  tlic  roof,  of  Port  Annandale 
across  the  nock  hero/'  I  rcuarked,  seeing  that  the  woinen 
had  begun  to  watch  the  approaching  boat  uneasily. 

I  koi)t  up  a  rapid  fuc  of  talk,  but  listened  only  to  the 
engine's  regular  beat.   The  launch  was  now  elose  to  the 
Italian's  boat,  and  having  nearly  conipl,.tcd  the  semi- 
circle 1  was  obliged  to  turn  a  little  to  watch  him.   Sud- 
denly he  sat  up  straight  and  lay  to  with  the  oars,  pulling 
hard  toward  a  j.oint  we  must  pacs  in  order  to  clear  the 
strait  and  reach  the  upper  lake  again.  The  fellow's  hos- 
tile  intentions  were  clear  to  all  of  us  now  and  we  all 
silently  awaited  the  outcome.   His  skiff  rose  high  in  air 
under  the  impulsion  of  his  strong  arms,  and  if  he  struck 
our  lighter  oraff  amidships,  as  seemed  inevitable,  he 
would  undoubtedly  swamp  us. 

Ijima  half  rose,  glanced  toward  the  yaclit,  which  was 
heading  for  the  strait,  and  then  at  me,  but  I  '  ook  my 
head. 

"Mind  the  engine,  Ijima,"  I  said  with  as  much  cool- 
ness as  I  could  muster. 

The  margin  between  ns  and  the  skiff  rapidly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  Italian  turned  to  take  his  bearings  with 
every  lift  of  his  oars.  He  had  thrown  off  his  cap,  and  as 
he  looked  over  his  shoulder  I  saw  Ms  evil  face  sharply 
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outlined.    I  counted  slowiy  to  myself  the  number  of 
strokes  that  would  bo  necessary  to  bring  him  in  eollision 
If  he  persisted,  charrring  apainst  his  progress  our  own 
swift,  arrow-like  flight  over  the  water.    The  shore  was 
close,  and  1  had  countc^d  on  a  full  depth  of  water,  but 
Ijinu  now  called  out  warningly  in  his  shrill  pipe  and 
our  bottom  scraped  a,  I  veered  off.  This  manoouver  cost 
me  the  equivalent  of  ten  of  the  Italian's  deep  strokes, 
and  the  shallow  water  added  a  new  element  of  danger. 

"Stand  by  with  the  oar,  Ijima,"  I  called  in  a  low 
tone;  and  I  saw  in  a  flash  Miss  Pat's  face,  quite  calm, 
but  with  her  lips  set  tight. 

Ten  yards  remained,  I  judged,  between  the  skiff  and 
the  strait,  and  there  waa  nothing  for  us  now  but  to  let 
speed  and  space  work  out  their  problem. 

Ijima  stood  up  and  seized  the  oar.  I  threw  the  wheel 

hard  aport  in  a  last  liopc  of  dodging,  and  the  launch 

listed  badly  as  it  swung  round.    Then  the  bow  of  the 

skiff  rose  high,  and  Helen  shrank  away  with  a  little  cry  • 

there  wa.s  a  scratching  and  grinding  for  an  instant,  as 

Ijinia,  bending  fonv-ard,  dug  the  oar  into  the  skiff's  bow 

and  checked  it  with  the  full  weight  of  his  body.   As  we 

fended  off  the  oar  snapped  and  splintered  and  he  tum- 

bled  mto  the  water  with  a  great  splash,  while  we  swerved 
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and  rocked  for  a  nio.neiit  and  thai  sped  on  through  the 
little  strait. 

J^ookin-  hack,  I  saw  Tjima  swi-inin^  for  the  shore. 
ITo  rose  ill  the  water  and  called  "All  right!"  and  I  knew 
1.0  would  take  excellent  care  of  himself.    The  Italian 
had  shipped  his  oars  and  hiv  where  we  had  left  him,  and 
1  lieard  ],i,i,,  ^bove  the  beat  of  our  engine,  hiugh  de- 
risively as  we  glided  out  of  sight.     The  water  rippled 
pleasantly  beneath  us;  the  swallows  brushed  the  quiet 
blue  with  fleet  wings,  and  in  the  west  the  sun  was  spread- 
ing  a  thousand  glories  upon  the  up-piling  clouds.    Out 
in  the  upper  lake  the  wind  freshened  and  we  lieard  the 
low  rumble  of  thunder. 

"Miss  Ilolbrook,  ^^ill  you  please  steer  for  me?"— and 
in  effecting  the  necessary  changes  of  position  that  I 
might  get  to  the  engine  we  weie  all  able  to  regain  our 
composure.   I  saw  Miss  Pat  touch  her  forehead  with  her 
handkerchief;  but  she  said  nothing.    Even  after   St. 
Agatha's  i)ier  hove  in  sight  silence  held  us  all.    Tlie 
wind,  continuing  to  freshen,  was  wliipping  the  lake 
with  a  sharp  lash,  and  I  made  much  of  my  trifling  busi- 
ness with  the  engine,  and  of  the  necessity  for  occasioual 
directions  to  the  girl  at  the  wl.oel. 
My  contrition  at  the  danger  to  which  I  had  stupidly 
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I)rou-l.t  thorn  was  stron-  in  nic;  but  thoro  wore  otl.or 
thin-rs  to  tliink  of.  ^liss  Pat,  cowM  not  l.o  drrciml  as  to 
the  animus  of  our  (Munnnl.T,  for  tl.o  Italian'.s  conduct 
could  l.ardly  Ik-  a<roun(,.l  U>r  on  tl,n  score  of  stupidity; 
and  the  natural  peaco  and  .pii-t  r.f  this  n-ion  only  em- 
phasized the  ,:rr,.ni!y  of  hw  pli;:!,t.  My  first  thought  was 
that  I  must  at  ouoe  arran-o  for  her  reIno^al  to  some 
other  place.  With  I[,.nry  IloHu-o-.k  estahh-shed  within  a 
few  miles  of  St.  A^atha-s  the  school  was  certainly  no 
longer  a  tenable  hnrliora^'c 

As  I  tended  the  en-iu,.  I  saw,  even  when  I  tried  to 
avoid  her,  the  fin-ure  of  H.'Icn  Ilolbrook  in  the  stern, 
quite  intent  upon  steerin,:,r  aud  callin-  now  and  then  to 
ask  the  course  when  in  my  ])reoctui)ation  I  for^rot  to 
give  it.  The  storm  was  drawing  a  dark  hood  across  the 
lake,  and  tlio  thund.T  boomed  more  loudly.  Storms  in 
this  neighborhood  break  .pii.kly  and  I  ran  full  speed 
for  St.  Agatha's  to  avoi.1  the  raiu  that  already  blurred 
the  west. 

We  landed  with  some  dillleulty.  owing  to  the  rougli- 
eued  water  and  the  hard  drive  of  the  wind ;  but  in  a  f'ew 
minutes  wo  had  reached  St.  Agatha's  where  Sister  ^^lar- 
garet  flung  open  the  door  just  as  tlic  storm  let  go  with 
a  roar. 
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^1.on  we  mxchod  the  sittinp-ronn,  wo  (alkod  with  un- 

m.stakablo  restraint  of  the  «torm  an<I  of  our  rare  with 

It  across  the  lake-while  Sister  Margaret  .tood  by  mur- 

r^nnng  her  interest  and  sympathy.    She  withdrew  im- 

n>ediately  and  we  three  sat  in  Hilenoe.  no  one  wishing  to 

^poak  the  fin.t  word.    I  saw  with  deep  pity  that  Miss 

Pats  eyes  were  bright  with  tears,  and  my  heart  burned 

hot  wi.h  self-accusation.    Sister  Margaret's  ,,uic.k  step 

died  away  in  the  hall,  and  still  we  waited  while  the  rain 

drove  against  the  house  in  sheets  and  the  branches  of  a 

toss.ng  niaple  scratched  spitefully  on  one  of  the  panes 

"We  have  been  found  out;  my  brother  is  liere,"  said 
Miss  Pat. 

"I  am  afraid  that  is  true,"  I  replied.  "But  you  must 
not  distress  yourself.  This  is  not  Sicily,  where  murder 
18  a  polite  diversion.  The  Italian  wished  merely  to 
frighten  us;  it's  a  case  of  sheerest  blackmail.  I  am 
ashamed  to  have  given  him  the  opportunity.  It  was  my 
fault-my  grievous  fault;  and  I  am  heartily  son^  for 
niy  stupidity." 

'^0  not  accuse  yourself!  I,  was  inevitable  from  the 
beginning  that  Henry  should  find  us.  But  this  place 
seemed  remote  enough.  I  had  really  begun  to  feel  quite 
secure— but  now !" 
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"But  now  !"  rcpt'iitoi]  Helt'ii  with  a  little  sigh. 

I  iiiiirvilcd  at  tlie  girl's  composuri' — ut  her  quiet  ac- 
ccptaiiee  of  the  situation,  when  1  knew  well  c  nough  her 
shameful  duplicity.  Then  hy  one  of  those  intuitions  of 
graee  tliat  were  so  charming  in  her  she  bent  forward  and 
took  Miss  I'at's  hand.  The  emerald  rings  tiashed  on 
both  as  though  in  assertion  of  kinship. 

"Dear  Aunt  Pat !  You  must  not  take  that  boat  afTair 
too  seriously.  It  may  not  have  been— father— who  did 
that.*' 

She   faltered,  dropping  her  voice  as  she  mentioned 

her  father.    1  was  aware  that  Miss  Pat  put  away  her 

niece's  hand  with  a  sudden  gesture — I  did  not  know 

whether  of  impatience,  or  whether  some  new  resolution 

had  taken  hold  of  her.  She  rose  and  moved  nearer  to  me. 

"What  have  you  to  propose,  Mr.  Donovan  ?"  she  asked, 

and  something  in  her  tone,  in  the  light  of  her  dear  eyes, 

told  mo  that  she  meant  to  fight,  that  she  knew  more  than 

she  wished  to  say,  and  that  she  relied  on  my  support; 

and  realizing  this  my  heart  went  out  to  her  anew.    A 

maid  brought  in  a  lamp  and  within  the  arc  of  its  soft 

light  I  saw  Helen's  lovely  head  as  she  rested  her  arms 

on  the  table  watching  us.    If  there  was  to  be  a  contest 

of  wits  or  of  anns  on  this  peaceful  lake       »re  under 
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the  high  arches  of  summer,  she  and  I  were  to  be  foes- 
and  while  we  waited  for  the  maid  to  withdraw  I  in' 
dulged  in  foolish  specuIationE  as  to  wliether  a  man  could 
love  a  girl  and  be  her  enemy  at  the  same  time. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  go  away-at  once,"  the  girl 
broke  out  suddenly.  "The  place  was  ill-chosen;  Father 
Stoddard  .hould  have  known  better  than  to  send  us 
here !" 

"Father  Stoddard  did  the  best  he  could  for  us  Helen 
It  IS  unfair  to  blame  him,"  said  Miss  Pat  quiotly.  "And 
Mr.  Donovan  has  been  much  more  than  kind  in  under- 
taking  to  care  for  us  at  all." 

"I  have  blundered  badly  enough!"  I  confessed  peni- 
tently.  ^ 

"It  might  be  better.  Aunt  Pat,"  began  Helen  slowly 
"to  yield,  mat  can  it  matter!  A  quarrel  over  monJy 
— it  is  sordid — " 

m^s  Pat  stood  up  abruptly  and  said  quietlj-,  without 
liftmg  her  voice,  and  turning  from  one  to  the  other 
of  us: 

"We  liave  prided  ourselves  for  a  hundred  years  we 
American  Holbrooks,  that  wo  bad  good  blood  in  us, 'and 
character  and  decency  and  morality;  and  now  :hat  the 
inon  of  n,y  house  have  thrown  away  their  birthright. 
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and  made  our  name  a  plaything,  I  am  going  to  see 
whether  the  general  decadence  has  struck  me,  too ;  and 
•with  my  brotlier  Arthur,  a  fugitive  because  of  his  crimes, 
and  my  brothe-  Henry  ready  to  murder  mo  in  his  greed, 
it  is  time  for  me  to  tc-^t  whatever  blood  is  left  in  my 
own  poor  old  body,  and  I  am  going  to  begin  now!  I 
will  not  run  away  another  step;  I  am  not  going  to  bo 
blackguarded  and  hounded  about  this  free  country  or 
driven  across  the  sea;  and  I  will  not  give  Henry  IIol- 
brook  more  money  to  use  in  disgracing  our  name.  I 
have  got  to  die — I  have  got  to  die  before  he  gets  it," — 
and  she  smiled  at  .ne  so  bravely  tliat  something  clutched 
my  throat  suddenly— "and  I  have  every  intention,  Mr. 
Donovan,  of  living  a  very  long  time  !" 

Helen  had  risen,  and  she  stood  staring  at  her  aunt  in 
frank  astonishment.  Xot  often,  probably  never  before 
in  her  life,  had  anger  held  sway  in  the  soul  of  this 
woman ;  and  there  was  something  splendid  in  its  mani- 
festation. She  had  spoken  in  almost  her  usual  tone, 
though  with  a  passionate  tremor  toward  the  close;  but 
her  very  restraint  was  in  itself  ominous. 

"It  shall  be  as  you  say,  :Mi.<s  I'at,"  I  said,  as  soon  as 
I  had  got  my  breath, 

"Certainly,    Aunt   Pat,"    murmured    Helen   tamolv. 
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"We  can't  be  driven  round  the  world.   We  may  as  well 
stay  where  we  are." 

The  storm  was  abating  and  I  threw  open  the  windows 
to  let  in  the  air. 

"If  you  haven't  wholly  lost  faith  in  me,  Mi.ss  Hoi- 
brook — " 

"I  have  every  faith  in  you,  Mr.  Donovan!"  smiled 
Misp  Pat. 

"I  shall  hope  t©  take  better  care  of  you  in  the  future." 
"I  am  not  afraid.    I  think  that  if  Henry  finds  out 

that  he  can  not  frighten  me  it  will  have  a  calming  effect 

upon  him." 

"Yes;  I  suppose  you  are  right.  Aunt  Pat,"  said  Helen 
passively. 

I  went  home  feeling  that  my  responsibilities  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  Miss  Pat's  manifesto;  on  the  whole 
I  was  relieved  that  she  had  not  ordereil  a  retreat,  for  it 
would  have  distressed  me  sorely  to  abandon  the  gamo  at 
this  juncture  to  seek  a  new  hiding-place  for  my  charges. 
^    Long  afterward  Miss  Pat's  declaration  of  war  rang 
in  my  ears.  My  heart  leaps  now  as  I  remember  it.  And  I 
should  like  to  be  a  poet  long  enough  to  write  A  Bdlade 
of  All  Old  Ladies,  or  a  lyric  in  their  honor  turned  with 
the  grace  of  Colonel  Lovelace  and  blithe  with  the  spirit 
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of  Friar  Herriek.   I  sliould  like  to  inform  it  with  thoir 
beautiful  tender  sympathy  that  is  quick  with  tears  but 
readier  with  strx^ngth  to  help  and  to  save;  and  it  should 
reflect,  too,  the  noble  patience,  undismayed  by  time  and 
distance,  that  makes  a  virtue  of  waiting-waiting  in  the 
long  twilight  with  folded  hands  for  the  ships  that  never 
come!    Men  old  and  battle-scarred  are  celebrated  in 
song  and  story;  but  who  are  they  to  be  preferred  over 
this  serene  sisterhood?    Let  the  worn  mothers  of  the 
world  be  throned  by  the  fireside  or  placed  at  comfort- 
able ease  in  the  shadow  of  hollyhocks  and  old-fashioned 
roses  in  familiar  gardens;  it  matters  little,  for  they  are 
supreme  in  any  company.    Whoever  would  be  gracious 
must  serve  them;  whoever  would  be  wise  must  sit  at 
their  feet  and  take  counsel.  Nor  believe  too  readilv  that 
the  increasing  tide  of  years  has  quenched  the  fi're  in 
their  souls;  rather,  it  burns  on  with  the  steady  flame  of 
sanctuary  lights.  Lucky  were  he  who  could  imprison  in 
song  those  qualities  that  crown  a  woman's  years-voic- 
ing  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  as  we  watch  those 
gracious  angels  going  their  quiet  ways,  tending  their 
secret  altars  of  memory  with  flowers  and  blessing  them 
with  tears. 
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A   LADY  OF  SHADOWS  AXD  STARLIGHT 

Still  do  the  stars  impart  their  light 
To  those  that  travel  in  the  night  • 
Still  time  runs  on.  nor  doth  the  hand 
Or  shadow  on  the  dial  stand- 
The  streams  still  glide  pi.  ^  constant  are- 
Only  thy  mind 
Untrue  I  find 
Which  carelessly 
Neglects  to  be 
Like  stream  or  shadow,  hand  or  star. 

—William  Cartwright. 
It  «s  mne  o'clock  Icfore  Ijima  can,o  in,  dripping 
from  l„s  tnmblo  in  tl.o  Irke  and  K>  wallc  l,on,c  through 
he  rain.  The  Italian  had  n,ade  no  effort  to  molest  l,L 
he  reported;  l,„t  ho  had  watched  iho  ,„an  row  „„t  to 
the  mctto  and  climb  aboard.   Ijima  has  an  nnbroken 
record  of  never  having  „.M  mo  a  qnortion  inspired 
hy  cnr.osity.    lie  may  i„q„iro  which  .hoes  I  w,mt  for 
"  I'»'«'=-"«r  morning,  but  ,rf,y.  „■;,.,.„  and  u-km  are 
..nknown  in  his  vocabulary.   IIo  was,  I  k„ow,  fairly  on- 
titled  to  an  explanation  of  tI,o  incident  of  the  after- 
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noon,  though  Iio  woukl  ask  none,  and  when  he  liad 
changed  his  elotlies  and  reported  to  me  in  the  library 
I  told  him  in  a  word  that  there  might  be  further  trou- 
ble,  and  that  I  should  expect  him  to  stand  night  wateh 
at  St.  Agatha's  for  a  while,  dividing  a  patrol  of  the 
grounds  with  the  gardener.   His  "Yes,  sir,"  was  as  calm 
as  tlmugh  I  had  told  hin.  to  lay  out  my  dress  clothes, 
and  1  went  with  him  to  look  i,p  the  gardener,  that  the 
division  of  patrol  duty  mi^lit  be  thorougidy  understood. 
I  gave  the  Seoteliman  a  revolver  and  Ijima  l)ore  un- 
der his  arm  a  repeating  rifle  with  which  he  and  I  had 
diverted  ourselves  at  times  in  the  pleasant  practice  of 
breaking  glass  balls.    I  assigned  him  the  water-front 
and  told  tlie  gardener  to  look  out  for  intruders  from  the 
road.    These  precautions  taken,  I  rang  the  bell  at  St. 
Agatha's  and  asked  for  the  ladies,  but  was  relieved  to 
learn  that  they  had  retired,  for  tlie  situation  would  not 
be  helped  by  debate,  and  if  tl,ey  were  to  remain  at  St. 
Agatlia's  it  was  my  affair  to  plan  the  necessary  defensive 
strateg}'  without  troubling  them.    And  I  must  admit 
here,  that  at  all  times,  from  tlie  moment  I  first  saw 
Helen  liolbrook  witb  her  father  at  Red  Gate,  I  had 
every  intention   of  shielding  her  to  tlie  utmost.    The 
thought  of  trapping  her,  of  catcliing  her,  flagrante  de- 
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lido,  was  revolting;  I  had,  perhaps,  a  notion  that  in 
some  way  I  should  be  able  to  thwart  her  without  show- 
ing my  own  hand;  but  this,  as  will  appear,  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  accomplished. 

I  went  home  and  read  for  an  hour,  then  got  into  heavy 
shoes  and  set  forth  to  reconnoiter.  The  chief  avenue  of 
danger  lay,  I  imagined,  across  the  lake,  and  I  passed 
through  St.  Agatha's  to  see  that  my  guards  were  about 
their  business ;  then  continued  along  a  wooded  bluff  that 
rose  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  lake.  There  was 
a  winding  path  which  the  pilgrimages  of  school-girls 
in  spring  and  autumn  had  worn  hard,  and  I  followed  it 
to  its  crest,  where  there  was  a  stone  bench,  established 
for  the  ease  of  those  who  wished  to  take  their  sunsets  in 
comfort.   The  place  commanded  a  fair  view  of  the  lake, 
and  thence  it  was  possible  to  see  afar  off  any  boat  that 
approached  St.  Agatha's  or  Glenarm.  The  wooded  bluff 
was  cool  and  sweet  from  the  rain,  and  a  clear  light  was 
diffused  by  the  moon  as  I  lighted  my  pipe  and  looked  out 
upon  the  lake  for  signs  of  the  Stiletto. 

The  path  that  rose  through  the  wood  from  St.  Aga- 
tha's declined  again  from  the  seat,  and  came  out  some- 
whore  l)elow,  where  there  was  a  spring  sacred  to  the 
school-girls,  and  where,  I  dare  say,  they  still  indulge  in 
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the  incantations  of  their  species.  I  amused  myself  pick- 
ing out  tlie  pier  lights  as  far  as  I  had  learned  them, 
following  one  of  the  lake  steamers  on  its  zigzag  course 
from  Port  Annandale  to  the  village.  Around  me  the 
great  elms  and  maples  still  dripped.  Eleven  chimed 
from  the  chapel  clock,  the  strokes  stealing  up  to  me 
dreamily.  A  moment  later  I  heard  a  stop  in  the  path 
behind  me,  light,  quick,  and  eager,  and  I  bent  down  low 
on  the  bench,  so  that  its  back  shielded  me  from  view, 
and  waited.  I  heard  the  sharp  swish  of  bent  tAvigs  in 
the  shrubbery  as  they  snapped  back  into  place  in  the 
narrow  trail,  and  then  the  voice  of  some  one  humming 
softly.  The  steps  drew  closer  to  the  bench,  and  some  one 
passed  behind  me.  I  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  a  woman 
— from  the  lightness  of  the  step,  the  feminine  ouality 
in  the  voice  that  continued  to  hum  a  little  song,  and  at 
the  last  moment  the  soft  rustle  of  skirts.  I  rose  and 
spoke  her  name  before  my  eyes  were  sure  of  her. 

"Miss  Holbrook !"  I  exclaimed. 

She  did  not  cry  out,  though  she  stepped  back  quickly 
from  the  bench. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Mr.  Donovan,  is  it  ?" 

"It  most  certainly  is !"  I  laughed.   "We  seem  to  have 
cimilar  tastes,  Miss  Holbrook." 
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"An  interest  in  geography,  sliaJl  we  call  it?"  she 
clialTod  gaily. 

"Or  aritronomy!  Wo  will  assume  that  wc  are  both 
looking  for  the  Little  Dipper," 

"Good !"  she  returned  on  my  own  note.  "Between  the 
alTairs  of  the  Ilolhrooks  and  your  evening  Dipper  hunt 
you  are  a  busy  man,  ]Mr.  Donovan." 

"I  am  not  half  so  busy  as  you  are,  Miss  Holbrook  I 
It  must  tax  you  severely  to  maintain  both  sides  of  tho 
barricade  at  the  same  time/'  I  ventured  boldly. 

"That  does  require  some  ingenuity,"  she  replied  mus- 
ingly, "but  I  am  a  very  flcxll)le  character." 

"But  what  will  bond  will  break— you  may  carry  the 
game  too  far." 

"Oh,  are  you  tired  of  it  already  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it;  but  I  should  like  to  make  this  stipu- 
lation with  you:  that  as  you  and  I  seem  to  be  pitted 
against  each  other  in  this  little  contest,  we  shall  fight  it 
all  out  behind  ]Miss  Pat's  back.  I  prefer  that  she 
shouldn't  know  what  a — "  and  I  hesitated. 

"Oh,  give  u?c  a  name,  won't  you  ?"  she  pleaded  mock- 
ingly. 

"What  a  beautiful  deceiver  you  are !" 

"Splendid  !  Wo  will  agree  that  I  am  a  deceiver!" 
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"If  it  gives  you  pleasure!  You  are  welcome  to  all  the 
joy  you  can  ^'et  out  of  it !"' 

"Please  don't  he  bitter!  Let  us  play  fair,  and  not 
stoop  to  abuse."' 

"I  should  think  vou  would  feel  contrite  cnouprh  after 
that  ugly  business  of  this  afternoon.  You  didn't  appear 
to  bo  even  annoyed  by  that  Italian's  effort  to  smash  the 
launch." 

She  was  silent  for  an  instant ;  I  heard  her  breath  come 
and  go  quickly;  then  she  responded  with  what  seemed 
a  forced  lightness : 

"You  really  think  that  was  inspired  by — "  she  sud- 
denly appeared  at  a  loss. 

"By  Henry  Ilolbrook,  as  you  know  well  enough.  And 
if  Miss  Pat  should  be  murdered  through  his  enmity, 
don't  you  see  that  your  position  in  tlie  matter  would 
be  difilcult  to  cxjjlain?  ^lurder,  my  dear  young  woman, 
is  not  looked  upon  complacently,  even  in  this  remote 
corner  of  the  world  !'' 

"You  seem  given  to  the  use  of  strong  language,  Mr. 
Donovan.  Let  us  drop  the  calling  of  names  and  consider 
just  where  you  put  me." 

"I  don't  put  you  at  all;  you  have  taken  your  own 
stand.   But  I  will  say  that  I  was  surprised,  not  to  say 
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pained,  to  find  that  you  played  the  eavesdropper  the 
very  hour  you  came  to  Annandale." 

A  moment's  silence;  the  water  murmured  in  the  reeds 
below;  an  owl  hooted  in  the  Glenarm  wood;  a  restless 
bird  chirped  from  its  perch  in  a  maple  overhead. 

*'0h,  to  he  sure!"  she  said  at  last.  "You  thought  I 
7  ^'^tening  while  Aunt  Pat  unfolded  the  dark  history 
of  the  Ilolbrooks." 

"I  knew  it,  though  I  tried  to  believe  I  was  mistaken. 
But  when  I  saw  you  there  on  Tippecanoe  Creek,  meetin. 
your  father  at  the  canoe-maker's  house,  I  was  astounded  • 
I  did  not  know  that  depravity  could  go  so  far." 

"My  poor,  unhappy,  unfortunate  father!"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice ;  there  was  almost  a  moan  in  it. 

"I  suppose  you  defend  your  conduct  on  the  ground  of 

filial  duty,"  I  suggested,  finding  it  difficult  to  be  serere 

"Why  shouldn't  I  ?  Who  are  you  to  judge  our  affairs  ? 

\\o  are  the  unhappiest  family  that  ever  lived-  l,ut  I 

should  like  you  to  know  that  it  was  not  by  my  wish  that 

you  were  brought  into  our  councils.   There  is  more  in 

all  this  than  appears  !" 

"There  is  nothing  in  it  but  Miss  Pat-her  security 
her  peace,  her  happiness.  I  am  pledged  to  her,  and  the' 
re.t  of  you  are  nothing  to  n>e.   But  you  mav  tell  your 
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father  that  I  havo  hoon  in  rows  before  and  that  I  pn*- 
posc  to  stand  by  the  guns." 

"I  shall  dclivor  your  mossaj^o.  Mr.  Donovan  :  ami  I 
givo  you  my  father's  thanks  for  it,"  she  mookcd. 

"Your  father  calls  you  TJosalind— before  strangers!" 
I  remarked. 

"Yes.  It's  a  fancy  of  his,"  she  murmured  lingering! v. 
"Sometimes  it's  Viola,  or  TVrdita,  but.  a.s  I  think  of  it. 
it's  oftcner  Hosalind.  I  hope  you  don't  object,  Mr.  Don- 
ovan  ^ 

"No,  I  rather  like  it;  it's  in  keeping  with  your  vari- 
able character.  You  seem  jjrone,  like  Hosalind,  to  wood- 
land wandering.  T  dare  say  the  other  people  of  the  cast 
will  appear  in  due  season.  So  far  I  have  seen  oidy  the 
Fool." 

"The  Fool?  Oh,  yes;  there  was  Touchstone,  wasn't 
there?" 

"I  believe  it  is  admitted  that  there  was." 

She  laughed;  I  felt  that  we  were  bound  to  get  on 
better,  now  that  we  understood  earh  other. 

"You  are  rather  proud  of  your  att^iinmenis,  aren't 
you?  I  have  really  read  the  play,  Mr.  Donovan:  I  have 
even  seen  it  aetefl." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  reflect  on  3-our  intelligence,  which 
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is  acute  cnou^^'li ;  or  on  your  at*  linnionts,  which  aro  suf- 
ficient; or  on  your  cxpcricn  v  of  life,  which  is  ample!" 
"Well  spoken !    I  really  believe  that  I  am  liking  you 
better  all  the  time,  Mr.  Donovan." 

".My  heart  is  swollen  with  grutituile.  You  heard  my 
talk  with  your  father  at  his  cottage  last  night.  And  then 
you  ilew  back  to  Miss  Pat  and  played  the  hypocrite  with 
the  artlessness  of  Kosalind— the  real  Hosalind." 

"Did  1  ?  Then  I'm  as  clever  as  I  am  wicked.  You,  no 
doubt,  are  as  wise  as  you  are  good.'* 

She  folded  her  arms  with  a  quick  movement,  the  bet- 
ter, I  thought,  to  express  satisfaction  with  her  own  sliare 
of  the  talk;  then  }  t  manner  changed  abruptly.  She 
rested  her  hands  on  the  back  of  the  bench  and  bent  to- 
ward  me. 

"My  father  dealt  very  generously  with  you.  You  were 
an  intruder,  lie  was  well  within  his  rights  in  captur- 
iiig  you.  And,  more  tliau  that,  you  drew  to  our  place 
some  enemies  of  your  own  who  may  yet  do  us  grave  in- 
jury." 

"They  were  no  enemies  of  mine!  Didn't  you  hear  me 
debating  that  matter  with  your  father?  They  were  his 
enemies  and  they  pounced  on  me  by  mistake.  It's  not 
their  fault  that  they  didn't  k.ll  me!" 
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"That's  n  likely  story.  That  little  crock  is  the  quiet- 
est place  in  the  world. ' 

"JIow  do  you  know?"  I  demanded,  bending  closer  to- 
ward her. 

"Boeauso  my  father  tells  me  so!  That  wn«  the  reason 
lie  chose  it." 

"lie  wanted  a  place  to  hide  when  the  cities  became 
too  hot  for  him.  I  advise  you,  :Miss  Jfolbrook,  in  view 
of  all  that  has  happened,  and  if  you  have  any  sense  of 
decency  left,  to  keep  away  from  there." 

"And  I  suggest  to  you,  .Mr.  Donovan,  that  your  de- 
votion to  my  aunt  docs  not  require  you  to  pursue  my 
father.  You  do  well  to  remember  that  a  stranger  thrust- 
ing himself  into  the  affairs  of  a  family  he  does  not  know 
putt,  himself  in  a  verj'  bad  light." 

"I  am  not  a.sking  your  admiration,  iliss  Holbrook." 

"You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble!"  she  flashed; 
and  then  laughed  out  merrily.  "Ix^t  us  not  be  so  ab- 
surd !  We  are  quarreling  like  two  school-children  over 
an  apple.  It's  rcal'.y  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  in  this  un- 
conventional fashion,  but  we  must  be  amiable.  Our  af- 
fairs will  not  be  settled  by  words— I  am  sure  of  that.  I 
must  beg  of  you,  the  next  time  you  come  forth  at  night, 
to  wear  your  cloak  and  dagger.    The  stage-setting  is 
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fair  cnoiigli;  and  the  players  sJiould  dress  their  parts 
becomingly.  I  am  already  named  Rosalind— at  night; 
Aunt  Pat  wc  will  call  the  Duchess  in  exile ;  and  we  were 
speaking  a  moment  ago  of  the  Fool.  Well,  yes;  there 
was  a  Fool." 

"I  might  take  the  part  myself,  if  Gillespie  were  not 
already  cast  for  it." 

"Gillespie?"  she  said  wonderingly;  then  added  at; 
once,  as  though  memory  had  prompted  her:  "To  bo 
sure  there  is  Gillespie." 

"There  is  certainly  Gillespie.  Perhaps  yo  would 
liefer  call  him  Orlando?"  I  ventured. 

"Let  me  see,"  she  pondered,  bending  her  head ;  then : 
"'0,  that's  a  brave  man!  he  writes  bravo  verses, 
speaks  brave  words,  swears  bravo  oaths  and  breaks  them 
bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover; 
as  a  puisny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side, 
breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose ;  but  all's  brave  that 
youth  mounts  and  folly  guides.'  '* 

"That  is  Celia's  speech,  but  well  rendered.  Let  us 
consider  that  you  are  Rosalind,  Celia,  Viola  and  Ariel 
all  in  one.  And  I  shall  be  those  immortal  villains  of 
old  tragedy— first,  second  and  third  murthercr;  or,  if 
it  suit  you  better,  let  me  be  lago  for  honesty;  Othello 
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for  great  adventures;  Ilamlot  for  gloom;  Shylock  for 
relentlesf^ness,  and  Romeo  for  love-sickness." 

Again  she  bent  her  head ;  then  drawing  a  little  away 
and  clasping  her  hands,  she  quoted :  "  'Come,  woo  me, 
woo  me;  for  now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour  and  like 
enough  to  consent.  WTiat  would  you  say  to  mo  now,  an 
I  were  your  very,  very  Rosalind  ?'  " 

I  stammered  a  moment,  dimly  recalling  Orlando's 
reply  in  the  play.  I  did  not  know  whether  she  were  dar- 
ing me;  and  this  was  certainly  not  the  girl's  mood  as 
we  had  met  at  St.  Agatha's.  My  hearf  leaped  and  the 
hlood  tingled  in  my  finger-tips  as  memory  searched  out 
the  long-forgotten  scene;  and  suddenly  I  threw  at  her 
the  line: 

"  'How  if  the  kiss  he  denied  ?'  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"The  rehearsal  has  gone  far  enough.  Let  us  come 
back  to  earth  again."' 

But  this,  somehow,  was  not  so  easy. 

Far  across  the  lake  a  heavy  train  rumbled,  and  its 
engine  blew  a  long  blast  for  Annandale.  I  felt  at  that  in- 
stant the  unreality  of  the  day's  events,  with  their  culmi- 
nation in  this  strange  interview  on  the  height  above  the 
lake.  Never,  I  thought,  had  man  parleyed  with  woman 
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on  so  extraordinary  a  business.    In  the  brief  silence, 
while  the  whistle's  echoes  rang  round  the  shore,  I  drew 
away  from  the  bench  that  had  stood  like  a  barricade  be- 
tween us  and  walked  toward  her.    I  did  not  believe  in 
her;  she  had  jflaunted  her  shameful  trickery  in  my  face; 
and  yet  I  felt  her  spell  upon  me  as  through  the  dusk  I 
realized  anew  her  splendid  height,  the  faint  disclosure 
of  her  noble  head  and  felt  the  glory  of  her  dark  eyes. 
Verily,  a  lady  of  shadows,  moonlight  and  dreams,  whom 
it  befitted  well  to  walk  forth  at  night,  bent  upon  plots 
and  mischief,  and  compelling  love  in  such  foolish  hearts 
as  mine.  She  did  not  draw  away,  but  stood  quietly,  with 
her  head  uplifted,  a  light  scarf  carglit  about  her  shoul- 
ders, and  on  her  head  a  round  sailor's  cap,  tipped  away 
from  her  face. 

"You  must  go  back;  I  must  see  you  safely  to  St. 
Agatha's,"  I  said. 

She  turned,  drawing  the  scarf  close  under  her  throat 
with  a  quick  gesture,  as  though  about  to  go.  She  laughed 
with  more  honest  glee  than  I  had  known  in  her  before, 
and  I  forgot  her  duplicity,  forgot  the  bold  game  she  was 
playing,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it  must  lead; 
my  pulses  bounded  when  a  bit  of  her  scarf  touched  my 
hand  as  she  flung  a  loose  end  over  her  shoulder. 
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"My  dear  Mr.  Donovan,  you  pro^wse  the  impossible! 
We  are  foes,  you  must  remember,  and  I  can  not  accept 
your  escort." 

"But  I  have  a  guard  about  the  house;  you  are  likely 
to  g.c  into  trouble  if  you  try  to  pass  through.  I  must 
ask  you  to  remomber  our  pledge,  that  you  are  not  to  vex 
Miss  Pat  unnecessarily  in  this  affair.  To  rouse  her  in 
the  night  would  only  add  to  her  alarm.  She  has  had 
enough  to  worry  her  already.  And  I  rather  imagine," 
I  added  bitterly,  "that  you  don't  propose  killing  her 
with  your  own  hands." 

"No;  do  give  me  credit  for  that!"  she  mocked.  "But 
I  shall  not  disturb  your  guards,  and  I  shall  not  distress 
Aunt  Pat  by  making  a  row  in  the  garden  trying  to  run 
your  pickets.  I  want  you  to  stay  here  five  minutes- 
count  them  honestly-until  I  have  had  time  to  got  back 
in  my  own  fashion.  Is  it  a  bargain?"  She  put  out  her 
hand  as  she  turned  away-her  left  hand.  As  my  fingers 
closed  upon  it  an  instant  the  emerald  ring  touched  my 
palm. 

"1  should  think  you  would  not  wear  that  ring,"  I 
said,  detaining  her  hand,  "it  is  too  like  hers;  it  is  as 
though  you  wore  plighted  to  her  by  it." 

*Tes ;  it  is  like  her  own ;  she  gave  it— '» 
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She  choked  and  cauglit  her  breath  sharply  and  her 
hand  flew  to  her  face. 

"Slie  gave  it  to  my  mother,  long  ago,"  she  said,  and 
ran  away  down  the  path  toward  the  school.  A  bit  of 
gravel  loosened  hy  her  step  slipped  after  her  to  a  new 
resting-place;  then  silence  and  the  night  closed  upon 
her. 

I  threw  myself  upon  the  bench  and  waited,  marveling 
at  her.  If  1  had  not  touched  her  hand;  if  I  had  not 
hoard  her  voice;  if,  more  than  all,  I  had  not  talked  with 
her  of  her  father,  of  Miss  Pat,  of  intimate  things  which 
no  one  else  could  have  known,  I  should  not  have  believed 
that  I  had  seen  Helen  Holbrook  face  to  face. 
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The  night  is  still,  the  moon  looks  kind, 
The  dew  hangs  jewels  in  the  heath. 

An  ivy  climbs  across  thy  blind. 
And  throws  a  light  and  misty  wreath. 

The  dew  hangs  jewels  in  the  heath. 
Buds  bloom  for  which  the  bee  has  pined ; 

I  haste  along,  I  quicker  breathe. 
The  night  is  still,  the  moon  looks  kind. 

Buds  bloom  for  which  the  bee  has  pined. 
The  primrose  slips  its  jealous  sheath. 

As  up  the  flower-watched  path  I  wind 
And  come  thy  window-lodge  beneath. 

The  primrose  slips  its  jealous  sheath,— 
Then  open  wide  that  churlish  blind. 

And  kiss  me  through  the  ivy  wreath! 
The  night  is  still,  the  moon  looks  kind. 

—Edith  M.  Thomas. 

On  my  way  home  through  St.  Agatha's  I  stopped  to 
question  the  two  guards.  They  had  heard  nothing,  had 
seen  nothing.  How  that  girl  had  passed  them  I  did  not 
know.  I  scanned  the  main  building,  where  she  and  Miss 
Pat  had  two  rooms,  with  an  intervening  sitting-room, 
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but  all  was  dark,  Jliss  Helen  Holbrook  was  undeniably 
a  resourceful  young  woman  of  charm  and  wit,  and  I 
went  on  to  Glenarm  House  with  a  new  respect  for  her 
cleverness. 

I  was  abroad  early  the  next  morning,  retracing  my 
steps  through  St.  Agatha's  to  the  stone  bench  on  the 
bluff  with  a  vague  notion  of  confirming  my  memory  of 
the  night  by  actual  contact  with  visible,  tangible  things. 
The  lake  twinkled  in  the  sunlight,  the  sky  overhead  was 
a  flawless  sweep  of  blue,  and  the  foliage  shone  from  the 
deluge  of  the  early  night.  But  in  the  soft  mold  of  the 
path  the  print  of  a  woman's  shoe  was  unmistakable. 
INTow,  in  Ireland,  when  I  was  younger,  I  believed  in 
fairies  with  all  my  heart,  and  to  this  day  I  gladly  break 
a  lance  for  them  with  scoffers.   I  know  folk  who  have 
challenged  them  and  been  answered,  and  I  have,  with 
my  own  eyes,  caught  glimpses  of  their  lights  along  Irish 
hillsides.    Once,  I  verily  believe,  I  was  near  to  speech 
with  them— it  was  in  a  highway  by  a  starlit  moor— but 
they  laughed  and  ran  away.    The  footprints   in  the 
school-path  were,  however,  no  elfin  trifles.  I  bent  down 
and  examined  them;  I  measured  them— ungraciously, 
indefensibly,  guiltily— with  my  hand,  and  rose  con- 
vinced that  the  neat  outlines  spoke  of  a  modish  boot- 
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maker,  and  were  not  to  be  explained  away  as  marking 
the  lightly-limned  step  of  a  fairy  or  the  gold-sandaled 
flight  of  Diana.  Then  I  descended  to  St.  Agatha's  and 
found  Miss  Pat  and  Helen  loitering  tranquilly  in  the 
garden. 

America  holds  no  lovelier  spot  than  the  garden  of  St. 
Agatha's,  with  its  soft  slopes  of  lawn,  its  hedges  of  box, 
its  columned  roses,  its  interludes  of  such  fragrant  trifles 
as  mignonette  and  sweet  alyssum ;  its  trellised  clematis 
and  honeysuckle  and  its  cool  background  of  vine-hung 
wall,  where  the  eye  that  wearies  of  the  riot  of  color  may 
find  rest. 

They  gave  me  good  morning— Miss  Pat  calm  and 
gracious,  and  Helen  in  the  spirit  of  the  morning  itself, 
smiling,  cool,  and  arguing  for  peace.  Deception,  as  a 
social  accomplishment,  she  had  imdoubtedly  carried  far; 
and  I  was  hard  put  to  hold  up  my  end  of  the  game.  I 
have  practised  lying  with  past-masters  in  the  art— the 
bazaar  keepers  of  Cairo,  horse  dealers  in  Moscow  and 
rug  brokers  in  Teheran;  but  I  dipped  my  colors  to  this 
amazing  girl. 

"I'm  afraid  that  we  are  making  ourselves  a  nuisance 
to  you,''  said  Miss  Pat.  "I  heard  the  watchmen  patrol- 
ling the  walks  last  night." 
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"Yes;  it  war,  quite  feudal!"  Ilolon  broke  in.  "I  fult 
tliat  we  were  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  eleventh  century. 
The  splash  of  water— which  you  can  hear  when  tlio  lake 
is  rough— must  be  quite  like  the  lap  of  water  in  a  moat. 
But  I  did  not  hear  the  clank  of  arms." 

"No,"  I  observed  dryly.  "Ijima  wears  blue  serge  and 
carries  a  gun  that  would  shoot  clear  through  a  en,  ader. 
The  gardener  is  a  Scotchman,  and  his  dialect  would  kill 
a  horse." 

Miss  Pat  paused  behind  us  to  deliberate  upon  a  new 
.^pecie.^  of  hollyhock  whose  minarets  rose  level  with  her 
kind,  gentle  eycw.  Something  had  been  in  my  mind,  and 
I  took  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  Flelen. 

"Why  don't  you  avert  danger  and  avoid  an  ugly 
catastrophe  by  confessing  to  Miss  Pat  that  your  duty 
and  sympathy  lie  with  your  father?  It  wouM  save  a  lot 
of  troul»le  in  the  end." 

The  tlame  leaped  into  Helen's  face  a.s  she  turned 
tome. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean!  I  have  never  been 
spoken  to  by  any  one  so  outrageously!"  She  glanced 
hurriedly  over  her  shoulder.  **My  position  is  hard 
enough;  it  is  difficult  enough,  without  this.  I  thought 
you  wished  to  help  us." 
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f  stiirnl  ut  licr;  slio  was  driflin^r  out  of  my  reckoning, 
iin<!  lending"  nic  into  undmrtcd  mis. 

'•!)()  v(,ii  inoiin  to  toll  me  that  you  have  not  talked 
with  your  fatlier— that  you  have  not  soon  him  here?"  I 
hesou;,'ht. 

"Yes;  I  liave  seen  him— once,  and  it  was  by  accident. 
It  was  qiiilc  hy  accident." 

"Ves;  1  know  of  that—" 

"Then  yon  liavc  been  spying  upon  mc,  Mr.  Donovan  !" 

-U'liy  did  you  tell  mo  tlint  outrageously  foolish  tale 
about  your  chess  game,  when  I  knew  exactly  where  you 
were  at  the  very  hour  you  would  have  had  rac  think  you 
were  dutifully  engaged  with  your  aunt?  It  scH)ms  to  me, 
my  dear  ^iiss  Ilolbrook,  that  that  is  not  so  easy  of  ox- 
planation,  even  to  my  poor  wits." 

"That  was  without  purpose;  really  it  was!  I  was 
restless  and  weary  from  so  much  confinement;  you  can't 
know  how  dreary  these  late  years  have  been  for  us— for 
me— and  I  wished  just  once  to  be  free.  I  went  for  a  long 
walk  into  the  country.  And  if  you  saw  me,  if  you 
watched  me   -" 

I  gazed  al  her  lilankly.  Tlie  thing  could  not  have  been 
better  don.>  on  the  stage;  but  Miss  Pat  was  walking 
toward  us,  and  1   )ut  an  end  to  the  talk. 
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"I  cnmc  upon  liim  by  accident — I  had  no  idea  he  was 
hero/'  pho  persisted. 

"You  are  not  f^rowing  tired  of  us,"  began  Hiss  Pat, 
with  lier  brave,  beautiful  smile;  "you  arc  not  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  us  ?" 

"I  certainly  am  not,"  I  replied.  "I  can't  tell  you  how 
glad  I  am  tliat  you  have  decided  to  remain  here.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  with  a  little  patience  we  shall  wear  out 
the  besiegers.  Our  position  horc  has,  you  may  say,  the 
strength  of  its  weaknesses.  I  think  the  policy  of  the 
enemy  is  to  harass  you  by  giierilla  methods — to  annoy 
you  and  frigliten  you  into  submission." 

"Yes ;  I  believe  you  are  right,"  she  said  slowly.  Helen 
had  walked  on,  and  I  loitered  beside  Miss  Pat. 

"I  hope  you  have  had  no  misgivings.  Miss  Pat,  since 
our  talk  yesterday." 

"None  whatever,"  she  replied  quickly.  "I  am  quite 
persuaded  in  my  own  mind  tliat  I  should  have  been 
better  off  if  I  had  made  a  stand  long  ago.  I  don't  be- 
lieve cowardice  over  pays,  do  you  ?" 

She  smiled  up  at  me  in  her  quick,  bright  way,  and  I 
■was  more  than  ever  her  slave. 

"Miss  Holbrook,  you  arc  the  bravest  woman  in  the 
world  1    I  believe  you  are  right.    T  think  I  should  be 
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equal  to  ten  IhouHand  men  with  your  spirit  to  put  heart 
into  nio." 

"Don't  bo  foolish,"  fiho  said,  laughing.  "But  to  show 
you  that  I  am  not  really  afraid,  suppose  you  offer  to 
take  us  for  a  drive  this  evening.  I  tliink  it  would  be  well 
for  me  t  j  appear  to-day,  ju.st  to  show  the  enemy  that  wtj 
are  not  driven  to  cover  by  our  little  adventure  iu  tiie 
launch  ywterday." 

"Certainly!    Shall  we  carry  outriders  and  a  rear 
guard  ?'* 

"Xot  a  bit  of  it.   I  think  wo  may  be  able  to  shame  my 
brother  out  of  his  evil  intentions  by  our  defcnselessness." 

We  waited  for  Helen  to  rejoin  us,  and  the  drive  was 
planned  for  five.   Promptly  on  the  hour,  after  a  day  of 
activity  on  ray  part  in  cruising  the  lake,  looking  for 
signs  of  the  enemy,  we  set  forth  in  an  open  trap,  and 
plunged  into  country  roads  that  traversed  territory  new 
to  all  of  us.   I  carried  Ijima  along,  and  when,  after  a 
few  miles,  Helen  asked  to  take  the  reins,  I  changed  seats 
with  her,  and  gave  my,.elf  up  to  talk  with  Uku  Pat. 
The  girl's  mood  was  grave,  and  she  wished  to  drive,  I 
fancied,  as  an  excuse  for  silence.  The  land  rolled  grad- 
ually away  into  the  south  and  west,  and  we  halted,  in  an 
hour  or  so,  far  from  the  lake,  on  a  wooded  eminence  that 
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commanded  a  long  sweep  in  every  direction,  and  drew 
into  tlio  roadside.  Ijiraa  opened  a  gate  that  admitted  us 
to  a  superb  maple  grove,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
having  tea  from  the  hamper  in  the  cheeriest  mood  in 
tlie  world.  The  sun  was  contriving  now  marvels  in  the 
west,  and  the  woo<l  that  dipped  lakcward  beneatli  us 
gave  an  illusion  of  thick  tapestry  to  the  oyc. 

"We  could  almost  walk  to  the  lake  over  the  trees," 
said  Miss  Pat.  "It's  a  charming  picture." 

Tlien,  as  we  all  turned  to  the  lake,  seeing  it  afar 
across  the  tree-tops  through  the  fragrant  twiliglit,  I  saw 
the  Stiletto  standing  out  boldly  upon  the  waters  of  An- 
nandalo,  with  a  languid  impudence  that  I  be<:;aii  to  as- 
sociate with  its  slim  outlines  and  snowy  canvas.  Otiier 
craft  were  abroad,  and  Miss  Pat,  I  judged,  spoke  only 
of  the  prottiness  of  the  general  landscape,  and  tlicre  was, 
to  bo  sure,  no  reason  why  the  sails  of  the  Stiletto  should 
have  had  any  particular  significance  for  her.  Helen  was 
still  looking  down  upon  the  lake  when  Miss  Pat  sug- 
gested that  we  shoidd  go  home ;  an  1  even  after  her  aunt 
call'  ^  .0  her,  the  girl  still  stood,  one  hand  resting  upon 
the  trunk  of  a  great  beech,  her  gaze  bent  wistfullv, 
mournfully  toward  the  lake.  But  on  the  homeward  drive 
— slie  had  asked  for  tlio  reins  again — her  mood  clianged 
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abruptly,  and  slie  talked  oli'^orily,  often  turning  her  head 
— a  scarlet-banded  sailor  hat  was,  I  thought,  remarkably 
becoming— to  chafT  about  her  ski'l  with  the  reins. 

"I  liaven't  a  care  or  trou))le  in  the  world,"  declared 
Miss  Pat  when  I  left  them  at  St.  Agatha's.  "I  am  sure 
that  wo  have  known  the  worst  tlint  can  happen  to  us  in 
Annandalo.  I  rcfus'^  to  be  a  bit  frightened  afuT  that 
drive." 

"It  was  charming,"  said  Helen.  "This  is  better  than 
the  English  lake  country,  because  it  isn't  so  smoothed 
out." 

"I  will  grant  you  all  of  that,"  I  said.  "I  will  go 
further  iind  admit— what  is  much  for  me — that  it  is 
almost  ecjual  to  Kilhirney." 

There  seemed  to  be  sincerity  in  their  good  sjjirits.  and 
I  Avas  myself  refreshed  ;ind  relieved  as  I  drove  into 
Olenarm :  but  I  arranged  for  the  same  guard  as  on  the 
night  before.  Helen  Holbrook's  doubb-dcaling  created 
a  condition  of  affiiirs  that  (icmanded  cautious  handlin"- 
and  I  had  no  intention  rf  being  (  augbt  napping. 

I  am  not,  let  me  say,  a  jierson  who  boa 4s  of  bin 
knowledge  of  human  natun\  (iood  luck  has  served  to 
minimize  my  own  lack  of  sul)(lety  in  (bailing  witli  my 
fellow-creatures;  nnd  1  t;ik<>  no  credit  for  suc^h  fortune 
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as  I  have  enjoyed  in  contests  of  any  sort  witli  men  or 
women.  As  for  the  hitter,  I  admire,  I  rcveroiice,  I  love 
them;  but  I  can  not  engr.go  to  follow  them  when  they 
leave  the  main  road  for  short  cuts  and  by-paths.    The 
day  had  gone  so  well  that  I  viewed  the  niglit  with  com- 
placency.   I  read  my  foreign  newspapers  with  a  recur- 
rence of  tlie  joy  that  the  thought  of  remote  places 
always  kindles  in  me.   An  article  in  The  Times  on  tlio 
unrest  in  Bulgaria— the  same  old  article  on  the  same  old 
unrest— gave  me  the  usual  heartaclie :  I  have  bec]i  wait- 
ing ten  years  for  something  to  happen  in  that  neighbor- 
hood—something really  significant  and  offering  a  chance 
for  fun,  and  it  seems  as  far  away  as  ever. 

From  the  window  of  my  room  I  saw  tlie  Japane>:e  boy 
patrolling  the  walks  of  St.  Agatlia  s,  and  the  Ilolbrooks' 
affairs  seemed  paltry  and  tame  in  contrast  witli  the  real 
business  of  war.  A  buckboard  of  youngsters  from  Port 
Annandale  passed  in  the  road,  heaving  a  trail  of  ^ong 
behind  them.  Tlien  the  frog  chor-.i,-es  from  the  little 
brook  that  lay  hidden  in  tlie  Glenarni  woud  soumled  in 
my  ears  with  maddeuing  iteration,  and  I  sought  the 
open. 

The  previous  night  I  had  met  Helen  TFolbrook  by  the 
stone  seat  on  the  ridge,  and  1  can  not  dvuj-  that  iL  was 
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with  the  liopo  of  spoi.ijT  iior  a.-jain  that  I  set  forth.  That 
touch  of  hor  hand  in  Iho  niomili^riit  lingered  with  mo:  I 
tlirilled  with  ongornr-s  as  I  rcmpnihcred  liow  :ny  pulses 
bounded  when  I  foun<i  niyscdf  so  dose  to  h-r  tliere  in  the 
fringe  of  uood.   Slie  was  beautiful  with  a  rare  loveliness 
iit  all  times,  yet  T  found  myself  wondering  whether,  on 
llio  str.-.nge  frontiers  of  lov,.,  it  was  her  darirg  duplicity 
that.  a|,;v-aled  to  me.    i    set  myself  stubbornly  into  a 
pillory  reared  of  my  own  sliame  at  the  thought,  and  went 
out  and  (limbed  upon  the  Glenarm  wall  and  stared  at 
the  dark  bulk  of  8t.  Agatha's  as  I  punished  myself  for 
havipg  enterfainod  any  other  tliought  of  ITelen   IIol- 
brook  tlian  of  a  weak,  vain,  ungrateful  girl,  capable  of 
making  sad  mischief  for  her  benefactor. 

Ijima  passed  and  repassed  in  the  paved  walk  that 
curved  among  the  school  buildings ;  I  heard  his  step,  and 
marked  his  pauses  as  he  met  the  gardener  at  the  front 
door  by  an  arrangement  that  I  had  suggested.  As  I  con- 
sidered ihe  matter  I  concluded  that  Helen  Holbrook 
tnidd  readily  slip  out  at  the  back  of  the  house,  when  the 
guards  thus  met,  and  that  she  had  thus  found  egress  on 
the  night  before. 

At  this  raom.uit  th.e  two  guards  met  precisely  at  the 
front  door,  and  to  my  surprise  Sister  Margaret,  in  the 
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l»rn\vii  .uiu-hof  hrr  Sislcrlin.ul,  stoppcl  „nt.  nodded  to  the 
Widdimcn   ill   ill,-  Ji-l,t  of  111,,  owrliiiiigin^-  liimp,  nnd 
\v;ilk,'il  slowly  roiin,!  tin"  huil, line's  and  toward  tlio  lake. 
'I'lu'  111,-11   j.roiii|illy   ivsiiiiK-d   jln-ir  patrol.    The  Sifter 
slipped  away  like  a  shadow  lliiniio|i  the  pird(-u;  and  I 
droppe,!  down  Troiii  the  wall  iiisi,le  the  selu^d  jiark  and 
stnl,.  after  her.    The  guards  were  guilty  oj'  no  impro- 
priety in  passing  her;  there  was,  to  he  sure,  no  reason 
why  Sister  Margaret,  sliouhl  not  do  precisely  as  yhe  liked 
■  it  St.  Agatha's.    However,  my  curiosity  was  iiifjuod,  and 
I   eivpt  quietly  along  through  the  young  luaidcs  that 
frlw^vd  the  wall.    She  followed  a  patli  that  led  down  to 
(he  pier,  and  1  liuiig  hack  to  watch,  still  helieving  that 
Sisicr  Margant  IkuI  gone  forth  merely  to  enjoy  the  peace 
iMid  I.eauty  of  the  night.   I  paused  in  a  little  thicket,  and 
h.  ard  lier  liuht  st.-p  ,,n  the  pier  llooring;  and  I  drew  as 
iii'Mi-  as  1  iland.  in  ihe  shadow  of  the  hoat-housc. 

She  stood  l.eside  the  upright  slatT  from  which  the  pior 
lights  swung— the  white  lantern  hetwecn  the  two  red 
ones— hjoking  out  aero-s  the  lake.  The  lights  outlined 
her  t;ill  figure  distinctly.  She  peered  ahout  an-xioui^ly 
several  times,  ,,nd  1  heard  the  impatient  tap  of  her  foot 
on  the  planks.  In  th(>  lake  sounded  the  faint  gurgle  of 
water  round  a  jiaddle,  and  in  a  moment  u  canoe  glided 
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to  tlic  pier  find  n  tn;in  stepped  out.  Ho  bout  dowu  to 
scizo  tlie  paiiiior,  nnd  T  Iinlf  turned  away,  asliamcd  of 
tli(!  sliocr  curi()>ily  tlint  liad  drawn  mo  after  the  Sister. 
Xuns  who  chafe  at  tlieir  [)rison-l)ars  are  not  new,  citlicr 
1o  rnnianco  or  liistory;  and  this  surely  was  no  afTair  of 
mine.  Tlien  tlic  man  stood  up,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
(iillespie.  Ho  was  liatless,  and  liis  arms  Mere  Itarod.  lie 
be<fan  to  speak,  hut  she  <|uieled  liim  willi  a  word;  and 
as  with  a  gesture  f-lio  fluni^f  hack  lier  hrown  liood,  I  saw 
that  it  was  Helen  Holhrook. 

"I  had  given  you  up,"  she  said. 

He  took  hoth  her  hands  ami  held  thorn,  bonding 
toward  her  eagerly.  She  seemed  taller  than  ho  in  the 
lantern  light. 

"I  should  have  como  across  the  world,"  lie  said. 

"You  must  believe  that  T  should  not  have  asked  this  of 
you  if  I  had  not  believed  you  could  do  it  without  injury 
to  yourself — that  it  would  impose  no  great  burden  on 
you,  and  that  you  would  not  think  too  ill  of  mo — " 

"T  love  you;  I  am  here  bocauso  T  love  you!"'  he  said ; 
and  I  thought  better  of  him  than  I  had.  Ho  was  a  fool, 
and  weak;  but  he  was,  T  believed,  an  honest  fool,  and  my 
heart  grew  hot  with  jealous  rage  as  I  saw  thorn  there 
together. 
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"If  there  is  more  I  can  do !" 

"Xo;  and  I  should  not  ask  you  if  there  were.  I  have 
gone  too  far,  as  it  is,"  she  sighed. 

"You  must  take  no  risks;  you  must  take  care  that 
Miss  Pat  knows  nothing." 

"No;  I  must  see  father.   lie  must  go  away.  I  believe 
he  has  lost  liis  senses  from  brooding  on  his  troubles." 

"But  how  did  he  ever  get  here?  There  is  somethin- 
very  strange  about  it." 

"Oh,  I  knew  lie  would  follow  us!   But  I  did  not  tell 
him  I  was  coming  here— I  hope  you  did  not  bolievo  that 
of  me.  I  did  not  t(>ll  him  any  more  than  I  told  you." 
He  laughed  softly. 

"You  did  not  need  to  tell  me;  I  could  have  found  you 
anywhere  in  the  world,  Ilclon.  That  man  Donovan  is 
watching  you  like  a  hawk;  but  he's  a  pretty  good  follow, 
with  a  Milesian  joy  in  a  row.  He's  going  to  protect 
Miss  Tat  and  you  if  he  dies  at  the  business." 

She  shrugged  hor  shoulders,  and  I  saw  her  disdain  of 
me  in  her  face.  A  pretty  couspiraoy  this  was,  and  I 
seemed  to  be  only  the  crumpled  wrapping  of  a  pack  of 
cards,  with  no  part  in  the  game. 

(.'ilK'spit'  drew  an  envelope  from  his  pocket,  hold  it  to 
the  white  lantern  for  an  instant,  then  gave  it  to  her. 
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"I  tclo-rfiplicd  to  Chicago  for  a  draft.  lie  will  have 
to  Icr.vc  here  to  got  it— the  bank  at  Annandalc  carries 
no  sucli  sum ;  oud  it  will  bo  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
him." 

"Oh,  I  only  hope  he  will  leave— he  must— he  must  I" 
she  cried. 

"You  must  go  back,"  ho  said.  "These  matters  will  all 
come  rigiit  in  the  end,  Helen,"  ho  added  kindly.  "There 
is  one  thing  I  do  not  understand." 
"Oh,  there  are  many  things  I  do  not  understand!" 
'•The  thing  tliat  troubles  me  is  that  your  father  was 
here  before  yon." 

"Xo— that  i.-n't  pn.^sible;  I  ean't  believe  it.** 
"He  liad  engigod  the  Slllclto  before  you  came  to  An- 
nnndale;  nnd  wliile  I  wns  tracing  you  across  the  country 
he  was  already  lierc  somewhere.  He  amuses  himself  with 
the  yaclil." 

"^>s.  1  know;  ho  is  more  of  a  monaeo  that  way— 
alwny-^  iji  our  siglit— always  wlicre  T  must  see  iiim !" 

Her  face,  dearly  ligliic  d  by  tl.o  lanlcrns,  was  touched 
wiih  anxiety  and  sorrow,  and  I  saw  her,  with  that  pret- 
tiest -e-^tme  of  woman's  Himi.and  graces— the  nimble 
touch  thai  makes  sure  no  errant  bit  of  hair  has  gone 
wan«lering— lift  her  hand  to  her  head  for  a  moment. 
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Th..  rmci-jiM  ring  flasliod  i,,  the  lantern  light.  I  recall  a 
U.ouglit  that  (.crnriv.1  to  nic  there— that  the  widow's 
IHMk,  s.)  sharply  marked  iu  her  forehead,  was  like  the 
fii.ger-inint  of  some  playful  god.  She  turned  to  go,  but 
he  taught  her  hands. 

"J  lelen!"  he  cried  softly. 
"No!    Please  don't!" 

She  threw  tl„;  m,„'s  hood  Over  her  head  and  walked 
rapidly  up  the  pier  ami  stole  away  through  the  garden 
trnvMHl  St.  Agatha's.  (JiUcspio  list(«ned  for  her  step  to 
«li<'  away,  then  he  sigh,-*!  heavily  an.l  bent  down  to  draw 
up  his  canoe.  When  I  touched  him  .m  the  shoulder  he 
rose  and  lifted  the  paddle  nu'uacingly. 

"Ah,  so  it's  our  young  and  gifted  Irish  friend!"  he 
said,  grinning.  "\o  more  sprinting  stunts  for  me!  I 
<l'<line  (o  run.  The  thought  of  asparagus  an.l  pow<lered 
glass  saddens  m(>.  l.„„k  at  these  han.ls— (hcse  little 
hands  si  ill  wrapped  iu  mystical  whit.-  rags.  I  have  bled 
at  .  very  pore  to  give  you  entertainment,  ami  now  it's 
got  to  be  twenty  paces  with  bird-guns." 

"What  miscliicj-areyou  in  now?"  I  demanded  angrily. 
"I  ilionght  J  warn...!  \nu,  (iillopie;  I  thought  I  even 
appealed  i<>  your  clii\alry." 

".My  di'.ir  fellow,  everything  has  changed.    If  a  nun  in 
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Tli;:t  was  not  the  Sister,  it  was  Miss  Ilolhrook.    I 


Baw  her  distinctly;  I  Iiesird— " 

"J?y  Jove,  this  is  gallant  of  you,  Donovan!   \ 
ii  marvelous  fellow!" 

"J  have  a  right  to  ask— I  demand  to  know  what  it 
you  gave  the  girl 
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tickets  is  a  lonely  piciad  hiiruping  through  the  void. 

"You  are  a  conteniptihle  ass.  Your  conduct  is  scoun- 
drelly. If  you  want  to  sec  Miss  Ilolhrook,  why  don't  you 
go  to  ll,(>  house  and  call  on  her  like  a  gentleman?  And 
as  for  her — '' 

"Yes ;  and  as  for  her—?" 

Me  stei)pcd  close  to  me  threateningly. 

"And  as  for  her-—?"  he  repeated. 

"As  for  her,  she  may  go  too  far !'' 

"She  is  not  answerahle  to  you.   She's  the  finest  girl  in 
the  world,  and  if  yon  intimate—" 

"I  intimate  nothing.    I?ut  what  I  saw  and  heard  in- 
terested uie  a  good  deal,  Gillespie." 

"What  yo„  heard  l)y  stealth,  creeping  ahout  here  at 
night,  prying  into  other  people's  affairs!" 
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"I  !mve  pledged  iny?elf  to  cnre  for  I^IiVs  Pat." 
"IVs  noble  of  you,  Donovan !"  and  ho  stopped  away 
from  me,  grinning.  "Miss  Pat  su.fr-osts  nothing  to  mo 
but  ^button,  button,  wlio's  got  the  button?'  She's  ft 
bloomin'  aristocrat,  while  I'm  the  woalth-curscd  child  of 
democracy." 

"You're  a  charming  specimen  !"  I  growled. 

It  was  plain  tliat  ho  saw  nothing  out  of  the  way  in 
thus  conniving  with  Helen  Holbrook  against  her  aunt, 
and  that  he  had  not  been  struck  by  tlie  enormity  of  the 
girl's  conduct  in  taking  money  from  him.  He  drew  in 
his  canoe  as  I  debated  with  myself  what  to  do  with  him. 

"You've  got  to  leave  the  lake,"  I  said.  "You've  got  to 
go." 

"Then  I'm  going,  thank  you!" 

He  sprang  into  the  canoe,  driving  it  far  out  of  my 
reach;  his  paddle  splashed,  and  ho  was  gone. 

"Is  that  you,  sir?"  called  Jjima  behind  me.  "I 
thought  I  heard  some  one  talking." 

"It  is  nothing,  Jjima." 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   FLUTTKR  OP  A   HANDKERCIIIEP 

As  a  bell  in  a  chime 
Sets  its  twin-note  a-ringing, 

As  one  poet's  rhyme 
V.'altcs  another  to  singing. 

So  once  she  has  smiled 

All  your  thoughts  are  beguiled, 
And  flowers  and  song  from  your  childhood  are  bringing. 


Each  grace  is  a  jewel 

Would  ransom  the  town; 
Iler  speech  has  no  cruel, 
Her  praise  Is  renown; 
'Tis  in  her  as  though  Beauty, 
Resigning  to  Duty 
The  scepter,  had  still  kept  the  purple  and  crown. 

—Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 

The  next  raorning  at  eight  o'clock  I  sent  a  note  to 
:Mis3  Pat,  asking  if  sl,o  and  the  other  ladies  of  her  house 
would  not  take  breakfast  with  me  at  nine;  and  she  re- 
J)li(;d,  on  her  quaint  visiting-card,  in  an  old-fashioned 
hand,  that  she  and  Helen  would  be  glad  to  come,  but 
tliat  Sister  Slargaret  bogged  to  be  excused.   It  had  been 
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in  my  mind  from  the  first  to  ask  tliom  to  dine  at  Glon- 
arm,  and  now  I  wisliod  to  sec  tliis  girl,  to  tost,  wcigli, 
study  her,  as  soon  as  possible  after  her  meeting  wi.li 
Gillespie.  I  wished  to  see  liow  she  would  bear  herself 
before  her  aunt  and  me  with  that  dark  transaetion  on 
her  conscience.  The  idea  pleased  mo,  and  when  I  saw 
th.c  two  women  coming  through  the  school  garden  I  met 
them  at  tlie  gate. 

Breakfast  seems  to  be,  in  common  experien-c,  the  most 
difficult  meal  of  the  day,  and  yet  that  houi  hangs  in 
memory  still  as  one  of  the  brightest  I  over  spent.  The 
table  was  set  on  the  terrace,  and  its  white  napery,  the 
Ik  st  Glenarm  silver  and  crystal,  and  a  bowl  of  red  roses 
still  dewy  from  the  night,  all  blended  coolly  with  the 
morning.  As  the  strawberries  were  passed  I  felt  that  the 
little  table  had  brought  us  together  in  a  new  intimacy. 
It  was  delightful  to  sit  face  to  face  with  Miss  Pat,  and 
not  less  agreeable  to  have  at  my  right  hand  this  be- 
wildering girl,  whose  eyes  laughed  at  me  when  I  sought 
shame  in  their  depths.  Miss  Pat  poured  the  coffee,  and 
when  I  took  my  cup  I  felt  that  it  carried  benediction 
with  it.  I  was  glad  to  see  her  so  at  peace  with  the  world, 
and  her  heart  was  not  older,  I  could  have  sworn,  than 
the  roses  before  her. 
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"I  shall  refuse  to  leave  when  my  iiine  is  up!"  she  de- 
clare.l.  "Do  you  think  you  could  spend  a  winter  here, 
Helen  ?" 

"1  should  love  it!"  the  girl  replied.  "It  would  bo  per- 
feetly  splendid  to  watch  the  seasons  march  across  the 
iake.  We  can  hoth  enroll  ourselves  at  St.  Ajratha's  as 
I.ost-graduate  students,  and  take  a  special  course  in 
weather  here." 

"If  1  didn't  sometimes  hear  trains  passing  Annandalo 
in  the  night,  I  should  forget  that  there's  a  great  busy 
world  off  there  somewhere,"  said  Miss  Pat.  "I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  for  having  been  so  long  discovering 
this  spot.  Except  one  journey  to  California,  I  was  never 
west  of  Philadelphia  until  I  came  here." 

The  world  was  satisfactory  as  it  stood;  and  I  was 
aware  of  no  reason  why  it  should  move  on.  The  chime 
of  the  chapel  tower  drifted  to  us  drowsily,  as  though 
anxious  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  mood  of  a  day  that 
began  business  by  shattering  the  hour-glass.  The  mist 
that  hung  over  the  water  rose  lazily,  and  disclosed  the 
lake  agleam  in  the  full  sunlight.  Though  ^lliss  Pat  was 
content  to  linger,  Helen,  I  thought,  appeared  restless; 
she  rose  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  the  better 
to  scan  the  lake,  while  Miss  Pat  and  I  talked  on.   Miss 
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Pat's  gift  of  dcfcacliment  was  remarkable ;  if  wo  had  boon 
looking  down  from  a  balcony  upon  the  Grand  Canal,  or 
breakfasting  in  an  Italian  garden,  she  could  not  have 
been  more  at  ease;  nor  did  she  refer  oven  remotely  to 
the  odd  business  that  had  brought  her  to  the  lake.   She 
was,  to  be  explicit,  describing  in  her  delightful  low 
voice,  and  in  sentences  vivid  ,vith  spirit  and  color,  a 
visit  she  had  once  paid  to  a  noble  Italian  family  at  their 
country  seat.    As  Helen  wandered  out  of  hearing  I 
thought  Miss  Pat  would  surely  seize  the  opportunity  to 
speak  of  the  girl's  father,  at  least  to  ask  wheiher  I  had 
heard  of  him  further;  but  she  avoided  all  mention  of  her 
troubles. 

Helen  stood  by  the  line  of  scarlet  geraniums  that 
marked  the  balustrade,  at  a  point  whence  the  best  view 
of  the  lake  was  obtainable— her  hands  clasped  behind 
her,  her  head  turned  slightly. 

"There  is  no  one  quite  like  her!"  exclaimed  Miss  Pat. 

"She  is  beautiful !"  I  acquiesced. 

Miss  Pat  talked  on  quickly,  as  thougli  our  silence 
might  cause  Helen  to  turn  and  thus  deprive  us  of  the 
picture. 

"Should  you  like  to  look  over  the  house?"'  I  asked  a 
little  later,  when  Helen  had  come  back  to  the  table.  "It 
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is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  liouses  in  interior  Ameriea, 
and  there  are  some  good  pictures." 

"Wo  sliould  be  very  glad/'  said  Miss  Pat;  and  Helen 
murmured  assent. 

"But  we  must  not  stay  too  long,  Aunt  Pat.  Mr.  Don- 
ovan has  his  own  alTairs.  We  'nust  not  tax  his  generosity 
too  far." 

"And  we  are  going  to  send  some  letters  off  to-day.  If 
it  isn't  asking  too  much,  I  should  like  to  drive  to  the 
village  later,"  said  Miss  Pat. 

"Yes;  and  I  should  like  a  paper  of  pins  and  a  now 
magazine,"  said  Helen,  a  little,  a  very  little  eagerness  in 
her  tone. 

"Certainly.  The  stable  is  at  your  disposal,  and  our 
entire  marine." 

"But  we  must  see  the  Glcnarni  pictures  first,"  said 
Mh<  Pat,  and  we  went  at  once  into  the  great  cool  house, 
coming  at  last  to  the  gallery  on  the  third  floor. 

"Whistler !"  Miss  Pat  exclaimed  in  delight  before  the 
famous  Ladtj  in  the  Gray  Cloalc.  "I  thought  that  picture 
was  owned  in  England." 

"It  was ;  but  old  Mr,  Glenarm  had  to  have  it.  That 
:?JLis.^ouier  is  supposed  to  be  in  Paris,  but  you  see  it's 
here." 
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"It's  wonderful !"  said  Miss  Pat.  She  returned  to  the 
Wiistler  and  studied  it  with  rapt  attention,  and  T  stood 
by,  enjoying  licr  pleasure.  One  of  the  housemaids  had 
followed  us  to  the  gallery  and  opened  the  French  win- 
dows giving  upon  a  balcony,  from  wliich  the  lake  lay 
like  a  fold  of  1)lue  silk  beyond  the  wood.  Helen  had 
passed  on  while  iliss  Pat  hung  upon  the  Whistler. 

"How  beautifully  those  draperies  are  suggested, 
Helen.  That  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  his  things  " 

But  Helen  was  not  beside  her,  as  she  had  thought. 
There  were  several  recesses  in  the  room,  and  I  thought 
the  girl  had  stepped  into  one  of  these,  but  just  then  I 
saw  her  shadow  outside. 

"Miss  Hojbrook  is  on  the  bnlcony,"  T  said. 

"Oh,  very  well.  We  must  go,"  she  replied  quietly,  but 
lingered  before  the  picture. 

I  left  ]\riss  Pat  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  balcony. 
As  I  approached  one  of  Die  doors  T  saw  Helen,  standin<'- 
tiptoe  for  greater  height,  slowly  raise  and  lower  her 
handkiTchief  thrice,  as  thougli  signaling  to  some  one  on 
the  water. 

T  laughed  outright  as  I  stepped  beside  her. 
"It's  better  to  1)0  a  picture  than  to  look  at  one.  Miss 
Holbrook!  Allow  me!" 
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In  her  confusion  she  had  dropped  her  handkerchief, 
and  when  I  returned  it  she  slipped  it  into  her  cufl  with 
a  murmur  of  thanks.  A  flasli  of  anger  lighted  her  eyes 
and  she  colored  slightly ;  but  she  was  composed  in  an 
instant.  And,  looking  of!  beyond  the  water-tow^^r,  I  was 
not  surprised  to  see  the  Stiletto  quite  near  our  shore, 
her  white  sails  filling  h'zily  in  the  scant  wind.  A  tiny 
flag  flashed  recognition  and  answer  of  the  girl's  signal, 
and  was  hauled  down  at  once. 

We  were  both  silent  as  we  watched  it ;  then  I  turned 
to  the  girl,  who  bent  her  head  a  moment,  tucking  the 
handkerchief  a  trifle  more  securely  i'to  her  sleeve.  She 
smiled  quizzically,  with  a  compression  of  the  lips. 

"The  view  here  is  fine,  isn't  it?" 

We  regarded  each  other  with  entire  good  humor.  I 
heard  Miss  Pat  within,  slowly  crossing  the  bare  floor  of 
the  gallery. 

"You  are  incomparable!"  I  exclaimed.  "Verily,  a 
daughter  of  Janus  has  come  among  us !" 

"The  best  pictures  are  outdoors,  after  all,"  commented 
Miss  Pat;  and  after  a  further  ramble  about  the  house 
they  returned  to  St.  Agatha's,  whence  we  were  to  drive 
together  to  Annandale  in  half  an  hour. 

I  went  to  the  stone  water-tower  and  scanned  the 
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movements  of  the  StUcllo  with  a  glass  while  I  waited. 
The  sloop  was  tacking  slowly  away  toward  Annandalo, 
her  skipper  managing  his  sheet  with  an  expert  hand.  It 
may  Iiuve  been  the  ugly  business  in  which  tho  pretty  toy 
was  engaged,  or  it  may  have  been  tlic  lazy  deliberation 
of  her  ol)li(iue  progress  over  the  water,  but  I  felt  then 
and   afterward  that  there  was   something  sinister  in 
every  lino  of  tho  Stildto.    The  more  I  deliberated  the 
less  certain  I  became  of  anything  that  pertained  to  the 
Ilolbrooks;  and  I  tested  my  memory  by  repeating  the 
alphabet  and  counting  ten,  to  make  sure  that  my  wits 
were  still  equal  to  such  exercises. 

TTe  drove  into  Annandalo  without  incident  and  with 
no  apparent  timidity  on  3Iis3  Pat's  part.   Helen  was  all 
amiability  and  cheer.   I  turned  perforce  to  address  her 
now  and  then,  and  was  ashamed  to  find  that  tho  lurking 
smile  about  her  lips,  and  a  challenging  light  in  her  eyes, 
woke  no  resentment  in  me.   The  directness  of  her  gaze 
was  in  itself  disconcerting;  tliore  was  no  heaAy-liddcd 
insolence  about  her :  her  manner  suggested  a  mischievous 
'      d  who  hides  your  .<tick  and  with  feigned  interest 
ds  your  search  for  it  in  impossible  places. 
I  left  Miss  Pat  and  Ifclen  at  the  general  store  while 
I  sought  tho  hardware  merchant  with  a  list  of  trifles 
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required  for  Clonarni.  I  was  dctiiinod  some  time  Ion-,'or 
tJmn  I  Jiad  cxpcitcd,  imd  in  lc;uin;r  I  stood  for  a  moment 
on  tliG  platform  Iicforc  llic  slioj),  f^ossipin;^  witli  tlio 
merchant  of  villarre  nlfairs.  T  glanced  down  the  street 
to  see  if  the  ladies  lind  a].i)oared,  and  observed  at  the 
same  time  my  team  and  wa-on  standing  at  the  curb  in 
diargo  of  the  driver,  ju.4  as  I  liad  left  them. 

While  I  still  talked  to  the  merchant,  Helen  came  out 
of  the  general  store,  glanced  hurriedly  up  and  down  the 
street,  and  crossed  quickly  to  the  post-office,  which  lay 
opposite.    I  watched  her  as  I  made  my  adieux  to  the 
shopkeeper,  and  just  then  I  witnessed  something  that 
interested  mo  at  once.    Within  the  open  door  of  thn 
post-office  the  Italian  sailor  lounged  idly.  Helen  carried 
a  number  of  letters  in  her  hand,  and  as  slie  entered  the 
post-office—I  was  sure  my  eyes  played  me  no  trie!:— 
deftly,  almost  imperceptibly,  an  envolopo  passed  from 
her  hand  to  the  Italian's.  He  stood  immovable,  as  ho  had 
been,  while  the  girl  passed  on  into  the  office.    She  re- 
appeared at  once,  rccrossed  the  street  and  met  her  aunt 
at  the  door  of  the  general  store.   I  rejoined  them,  and 
as  we  all  met  by  the  waiting  trap  the  Italian  left  the 
post-office  and  strolled  slowly  away  toward  the  lake. 
I  was  not  sure  whether  Miss  Pat  saw  him.  If  she  did 
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slio  iiiailc  no  si^'n,  hut  Ix'gim  dcscribiiif;  witli  imicli 
aimist'iiu'iit  nn  odd  counti ynian  slic  had  poon  in  the  shop. 

"You  inaih>d  our  h'ttcrs,  did  you,  IIt'l"n?  Then  I 
hclicvo  wo  havo  quite  fini'^lu'd,  Mr.  Donovan.  1  like  your 
little  village;  I'm  disposed  to  love  everything  about  this 
beautiful  lake.'' 

"Yes;  even  the  town  hall,  where  the  Old  Georgia 
Minstrels  seem  to  have  appeared  for  one  night  only, 
some  time  last  December,  is  a  shrine  worthy  of  pil- 
grimages," -liiarked  Helen.  "And  postage  stamps  cost 
no  more  here  than  in  Stamford.  I  had  really  expected 
that  they  would  bo  a  trifle  dearer." 

I  laughed  rather  more  than  was  required,  for  those 
wonderful  eyes  of  hers  were  fdled  with  something  akin 
to  honest  fun.  She  was  proud  of  herself,  and  was  even 
flushed  the  least  bit  with  her  success. 

As  we  passed  the  village  pier  I  saw  the  Stiletto  lying 
at  the  edge  of  the  inlet  that  made  a  miniature  harbor  for 
the  village,  and,  rowing  swiftly  toward  it,  his  oars  flash- 
ing brightly,  was  the  Italian,  still  plainly  in  sight. 
Whether  Miss  Pat  saw  the  boat  and  ignored  it,  or  failed 
to  see,  I  did  not  know,  for  when  I  turned  she  was  study- 
ing the  cover  of  a  magazine  that  lay  in  her  lap.  Helen 
fell   to   talking  vivaciously  of  the  contrasts  between 
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Amoricnn  nnd  Kii<rlis|i  l;iii(ls(ii|)c ;  niid  so  vp  drovo  back 
to  St.  Agatha's. 

ThercaftiT,  for  tlic  matter  of  ton  days,  nothinfj  hfp- 
poncd.  I  brouglit  tlie  ladios  of  St.  Agatha's  often  to 
Glenarm,  and  wo  went  fortli  tognthcr  consttintly  by  land 
and  water  without  interruption.  They  received  and 
despatclicd  letters,  and  nothing  marred  the  quiet  order 
of  their  lives.  The  Stiletto  vanished  from  my  horizon, 
and  lay,  so  Ijima  learned  for  me,  within  the  farther 
lake.  Henry  Holbrook  had,  I  made  no  doubt,  gone  away 
with  the  draft  Helen  had  secured  from  Gillespie,  and 
of  Gillespie  himself  I  heard  nothing. 

As  for  Helen,  I  found  it  easy  to  forgive,  and  I  grew 
eloquently  defensive  whenever  my  heart  accused  her. 
Her  moods  were  as  changing  as  those  of  the  lake,  and, 
like  it,  knew  ?wift-gathering,  passionate  storms.  Helen 
of  the  stars  was  ii  >t  H  'len  of  the  vivid  sunlight.  The 
mystery  of  nigl  vani  "  i  in  her  zest  for  the  day,  and  I 
felt  that  her  spirit  gtn  against  mine  in  all  our  contests 
with  paddle  and  ratij  or  in  our  Inng  gallops  into  the 
heart  of  tho  sunset.  '  fashioned  for  the  night  a 

dream-world   in  wlu  :uoved   like  a   whimsical 

shadow,  but  by  day  th  -e  of  the  sun  flashed  in  her 
blood. 
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W(<  cstjii.lislio.l  Uiwvcii  oursolvos  a  comradosliip  that 
was  for  II...  .Idi-I)lfully  pcrilou.,  hut  wl.ich— so  she 
intinial.'.l  one  day,  as  though  in  warnin-— was  only  an 
nriii.d  neutrality.  Wo  were  playing  tcnni.s  in  the  Glcn- 
arm  court  at  the  timo,  and  she  >^iuaihed  the  ball  back  to 
nio  viciously. 

"Your  serve,"  she  said. 

And  thus,  with  the  joy  of  June  niling  the  world,  the 
enchanted  days  sped  by. 
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Then  canst  not  wave  thy  staff  In  air, 

Or  dip  thy  paddlo  In  the  lake, 

But  It  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there, 

And  the  ripples  In  rhymes  the  oar  forsake. 

-Emerson. 

I  liacl  dined  alone  and  was  lounfifing  about  Iho  pounds 
wlicn  I  licard  voices  near  tlio  Glenarni  wall.  Tlicrc  was 
no  formal  walk  there,  and  my  stops  were  silenced  by 
the  turf.  The  heavy  scent  of  flowers  from  within  gave 
mo  a  hint  of  my  whereabouts;  there  was,  I  remembered, 
at  this  point  on  the  school  lawn  a  rustic  bench  embow- 
ered in  honeysuckle,  and  ^liss  Pat  and  Helen  were,  I 
surmised,  taking  their  coffee  there.  I  started  away, 
thinking  to  enter  by  the  gate  and  join  them,  when 
Helen's  voice  rose  angrily — there  was  no  mistaking  it, 
and  she  said  in  a  tone  that  rang  oddly  on  my  ears: 

"But  you  are  unkind  to  him!  You  are  unjust!  It  is 
not  fair  to  blame  father  for  his  ill-fortune." 

'That  is  true,  Helen;  but  it  is  not  your  father's  ill- 
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fortune  tliat  I  liold  against  liim.  All  I  ask  of  him  is  to 
be  sane,  reasonaulo,  to  cliange  his  manner  of  life,  and  to 
come  to  me  in  a  spirit  of  fairness." 

"But  ho  is  proud,  just  as  you  p-- ;  and  Uncle  Arthur 
ruined  him !  It  was  not  father,  but  Uncle  Arthur,  who 
brouglit  all  these  hideous  things  upon  us." 

I  passed  rapidly  on,  and  resumed  my  walk  elsewhere. 
It  was  a  sad  business,  the  shadowy  father;  the  criminal 
uncle,  wlio  had,  as  Helen  said,  brought  ruin  upon  them 
all;  the  sweet,  motherly,  older  sister,  driven  in  des- 
peration to  hide;  and,  not  less  melancholy,  this  beautiful 
girl,  the  pathos  of  whose  position  had  struck  me  increas- 
ingly. Perhaps  Miss  Pat  was  too  severe,  and  I  half  ac- 
cused her  of  I  know  not  what  crimes  of  rapacity  and 
greed  for  withholding  her  brother's  money;  then  I  set 
my  teeth  hard  into  my  pipe  as  my  slumbering  loyalty  to 
Miss  Pat  warmed  in  my  heart  again. 

"It's  the  night  of  the  carnival,  sir,"  Ijima  reminded 
me.  Rooking  me  at  the  water-tower. 

"Very  good,  Ijima.  You  needn't  lock  the  boat-house. 
I  may  go  out  later." 

The  cottagers  at  Port  Annandale  hold  once  every 
summer  a  canoe  fete,  and  this  was  the  appointed  night. 
I  was  in  no  mood  for  gaiety  of  any  sort,  but  it  occurred 
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to  me  that  I  might  relieve  the  strained  relations  be- 
tween Helen  and  her  aunt  by  taking  them  out  to  watch 
the  procession  of  boats.  I  passed  "through  the  gate  and 
took  a  turn  or  two,  not  to  appear  to  know  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  women,  and  to  my  surprise  met  Miss  Pat 
walking  alone. 

She  greeted  me  with  her  usual  kindness,  but  I  knew 
that  I  had  broken  upon  sad  reflectivus.  Her  handker- 
chief vanished  into  the  silk  bag  she  wore  at  her  wrist. 
Helen  was  not  in  sight,  but  I  strolled  back  and  forth 
with  ;Miss  Pat,  thinking  the  girl  might  appear. 

"I  had  a  note  from  Father  Stoddard  to-day,"  said 
Miss  Pat. 

"I  congratulate  you,"  I  laughed.  "He  doesn't  honor 
me." 

"He's  much  occupied,"  she  remarked  defensively; 
"and  I  suppose  he  doesn't  indulge  in  many  letters.  Mine 
was  only  ten  lines  long,  not  more !" 

"Father  Stoddard  feels  that  he  has  a  mission  in  the 
world,  and  he  has  little  time  for  people  like  us,  who 
have  food,  clothes  and  drink  in  plenty.  He  gives  his 
life  to  the  hungry,  unclothed  and  thirsty." 

And  now,  quite  abruptly,  Miss  Pat  spoke  of  her 
brother. 
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''Has  nonrvnonc?" 

"Yes ;  ho  loft  ton  days  ajro." 

Slie  notltlctl  pcvoral  times,  tlion  looked  at  me  and 
smiled. 

"You  have  fri<rlitened  liim  off!  I  am  grateful  to 
you!'' — and  I  was  glad  in  my  heart  that  she  did  not 
know  that  Gillosiue's  money  had  sent  him  away. 

Kelcu  had  not  appeared,  and  I  now  made  bold  to  ask 
for  her. 

"Let  me  send  the  maid  to  tell  her  you  are  hero,"  said 
3Iiss  Pat,  and  we  walked  to  the  door  and  rang. 

The  maid  quickly  reported  that  Miss  Ilolbrook  begged 
to  be  excused. 

"She  is  a  little  afraid  of  the  damp  night  air  of  the 
garden,"  said  :Miss  Tat,  with  so  kind  an  intention  that  I 
smiled  to  myself.  It  was  at  the  point  of  my  tongue  to 
remark,  in  my  disappointment  at  not  seeing  her,  that 
she  must  have  taken  sudden  alarm  at  the  lake  atmos- 
phere; but  Miss  Pat  talked  on  unconcernedly.  I  felt 
from  her  manner  that  she  wished  to  detain  mo.  No  one 
might  know  how  her  heart  ached,  but  it  was  loss  the 
appeal  of  her  gentleness  that  won  me  now,  I  think,  than 
the  rcmombranco  that  flashed  upon  me  of  her  passionate 
outburst  after  our  meeting  with  the  Italian;  and  that 
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Bccmcd  vory  long  ago.  Slie  had  hcon  magnificent  that 
day,  liko  a  qnoon  driven  to  de^jpcration,  and  throwing 
down  tlic  gauntlet  as  though  she  had  countless  bat- 
talions at  hf'r  hack.  Indecision  took  flight  before  shame; 
it  was  a  privilege  to  know  and  to  serve  her ! 

"Miss  Ilolbrook,  won't  you  coirie  out  to  see  the  water 
fete?  We  can  look  upon  it  in  security  and  comfort  from 
the  launch.  The  line  of  march  is  from  Port  Armandale 
past  here  and  toward  the  village,  then  back  again.  You 
can  come  homo  whcnover  you  like.  I  had  hoped  Miss 
Helen  might  come,  too,  but  1  beg  that  you  will  take 
compassion  upon  my  loneliness." 

I  had  flung  off  my  cap  with  the  exaggerated  manner  I 
sometimes  used  with  her ;  and  she  dropped  mo  a  courtesy 
with  the  prettiest  grace  in  the  world. 

"I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  moment,  my  lord !" 

She  reappeared  quickly  and  remarked,  as  I  took  her 
wraps,  that  Helen  was  very  sorry  not  to  come. 

The  gardener  was  on  duty,  and  I  called  Ijima  to  help 
with  the  launch.  Brightly  decorated  boats  were  already 
visible  in  the  direction  of  Tort  Annandale;  oven  the 
tireless  lake  "tramps"  whistled  with  a  special  flourish 
and  were  radiant  in  vari-colored  lanterns. 

"This  is  an  ampler  Venice,  but  there  should  be  music 
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to  make  it  complete,"  observed  Miss  Pat,  as  we  stole  in 
and  ont  among  the  gathering  fleet.  And  then,  as  though 
in  answer,  a  launch  passed  near,  leaving  a  trail  of  mur- 
murous chords  behind — the  mournful  throb  of  the 
guitar,  the  resonant  beat  of  banjo  strings.  Nothing  can 
be  so  soothing  to  the  troubled  spirit  as  music  over  water, 
and  I  watched  with  delight  Miss  Pat's  deep  absorption 
in  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  lake.  We  drifted  past 
a  sail-boat  idling  with  windless  sails,  its  mas'  trimmed 
with  lanterns,  and  every  light  multiplying  it  elf  in  the 
quiet  water.  Many  and  strange  craft  appei  red — farm 
folk  and  fishermen  in  clumsy  rowboats  and  summer 
colonists  in  launches,  skiffs  and  canoes,  appeared  from  all 
directions  to  watch  the  parade. 

The  assembling  canoes  flashed  out  of  the  dark  like 
fireflies.  Not  even  the  spirits  that  tread  the  air  come 
and  go  more  magically  than  the  canoe  that  is  wielded  by 
a  trained  hand.  The  touch  of  the  skilled  paddler  be- 
comes but  a  caress  of  the  water.  To  have  stolen  across 
Saranac  by  moonlight;  to  have  paddled  the  devious 
course  of  the  York  or  Kennebunk  when  the  sea  steals 
inland  for  rest,  or  to  dip  up  stars  in  lovely  Annandale — 
of  such  experiences  is  knowledge  born ! 

I  took  care  that  we  kept  well  to  ourselves,  for  Miss 
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Pat  turned  nen'ouslj  whenever  a  boat  crept  too  near. 
Ijima,  understanding  without  being  told,  held  the  power 
well  in  hand.  I  had  scanned  the  lake  at  sundown  for 
signs  of  the  Stiletto,  but  it  had  not  ventured  from  the 
lower  lake  '^11  day,  and  there  was  scarce  enough  air  stir- 
ring to  ruffle  the  water. 

"We  can  award  the  prize  for  ourselves  here  at  the 
turn  of  the  loop,"  I  remarked,  as  we  swung  into  place 
and  paused  at  a  point  about  a  mile  off  Glenarm.  "Here 
comes  the  flotilla !" 

"The  music  is  almost  an  impertinence,  lovely  as  it  is. 
The  real  song  of  the  canoe  is  'dip  and  glide,  dip  and 
glide,'  "  said  Miss  Pat. 

The  loop  once  made,  we  now  looked  upon  a  double  line 
whose  bright  confusion  added  to  the  picture.  The  canoe 
offers,  when  you  think  of  it,  little  chance  for  the  deco- 
rator, its  lines  are  so  trim  and  so  founded  upon  rigid 
simplicity ;  but  many  zealous  hands  had  labored  for  the 
magic  of  this  hour.  Slim  masts  supported  lanterns  in 
many  and  charming  combinations,  and  suddenly,  as 
though  the  toy  lamps  had  taken  wing,  rockets  flung  up 
their  stars  and  roman  candles  their  golden  showers  at  a 
dozen  points  of  the  line  and  broadened  the  scope  of  the 
picture.  A  scow  placed  midway  of  the  loop  now  lighted 
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till'  liiko  with  roil  nml  jrroon  firo.  Tlio  briglit,  graceful 
jirgos^ios  i?lijipoil  l;.v,  liko  bonds  upon  a  rosary.  When  the 
last  ennoo  liail  jiassod,  Miss  Pat  iiirmd  to  mo,  sighing 
softly : 

"Jt  was  too  ]'ro(ty  to  last ;  it  was  a  page  out  of  the 
book  of  lost  youth. "' 

I  laughed  back  at  her  and  signaled  Jjima  to  go  ahead 
and  tlion.  as  tlio  water  churnod  and  foamed  and  I  took 
the  wheel,  wo  wore  startled  by  an  cxelamalion  from  some 
one  in  a  rowboat  near  at  hand.  The  last  of  the  peaceful 
armada  had  passed,  but  now  from  the  center  of  the  lake, 
unobserved  and  unheralded,  stole  a  canoe  fitted  with 
slim  masts  carried  high  from  bow  to  stern  with  delight- 
ful daring.  The  lights  were  set  in  globes  of  green  and 
gold,  and  high  over  all,  its  support  quite  invisible,  shone 
a  golden  star  that  seemed  to  hover  and  follow  the  shad- 
owy canoe. 

We  all  watched  the  canoe  intently;  ?nd  my  eyes  now 
fell  upon  tlie  figure  of  tlie  skipper  of  this  fairy  craft, 
who  was  set  forth  in  clear  relief  against  the  red  fire  be- 
yond. The  sole  occupant  of  the  canoe  was  a  girl — there 
was  no  debating  it;  she  flashed  by  within  a  paddle's 
length  of  us,  and  I  heard  the  low  bubble  of  water  under 
her  blade.    She  paddled  kneeling,  Indian  fashion,  and 
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was  lossoning  tlie  breadi  hctwoon  )it«rsolf  and  the  last 
canoo  of  the  orderly  line,  whuli  now  swept  on  toward  the 


casino, 


I'hat'ri  tlie  prettiest  one  of  all—"  \>ognn  Miss  Pat, 
tlien  ceased  abruptly.  Slie  Lent  forward,  half  rising'  and 
gazin-,'  intently  at  the  canoe.  What  she  saw  and  what  I 
saw  was  Helen  Ilolbrook  jilyiii^^  the  paddle  with  prac- 
tised stroke;  and  as  she  passed  she  glanced  aloft  to  make 
sure  that  her  slender  nia.-t  of  li;,dits  was  unshaken;  and 
tlien  she  was  gone,  her  star  twinkling  upon  us  bewilder- 
ingly.  I  waited  for  :\Iiss  Pat  to  speak,  hut  she  did  not 
turn  her  head  until  the  canoe  itself  had  vanished  and 
only  its  gliding  star  marked  it  from  the  starry  s-isterhood 
above. 

An  exclamation  faltered  on  my  lips. 
"It  was — it  was  like — it  was — " 
"I  believe  wc  liad  better  go  now,*'  said  3Iiss  Pat  softly, 
and,  I  thought,  a  little  brokenh". 

But  wo  still  followed  the  star  with  our  eyes,  and  we 
saw  it  gain  the  end  of  tlie  proco-sion.  sweep  on  at  its 
own  pace,  past  the  casino,  und  then  turn  aljruptly  and 
drive  straight  for  Glenarm  pier.  It  was  now  between  us 
and  our  own  shore.  It  ;-lione  a  nionieiit  against  our  pier 
lights;  then  the  star  and  the  fairv  lanterns  beneath  it 
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vanished  one  after  another  and  the  canoe  disappeared 
as  utterly  as  though  it  had  never  been. 

I  purposely  steered  a  zigzag  course  back  to  St.  Aga- 
tha's. Since  Helen  had  seen  fit  to  play  this  trick  upon 
her  aunt  I  wished  to  give  her  ample  time  to  dispose  of 
her  canoe  and  return  to  tlie  school.  If  we  had  been  struck 
by  a  mere  resemblance,  why  did  the  canoeist  not  go  on 
to  the  casino  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  victory  ?  I  tried 
to  imagine  Gillespie  a  party  to  the  escapade,  but  I  could 
not  fit  him  into  it.  -^leanwhile  I  babbled  on  with  Miss 
Pat.  An  occasional  rocket  still  broke  with  a  golden 
shower  over  the  lake,  and  she  now  discussed  the  carnival 
and  declared  the  gondola  inferior  for  grace  to  the  Amer- 
ican canoe.  Her  phrases  were,  however,  a  trifle  stiff  and 
not  in  her  usual  light  manner. 

I  walked  with  her  from  the  pier  to  St.  Agatha's. 

Sister  Margaret,   who  had  observed  the  procession 
from  an  upper  window,  threw  open  the  door  for  us. 

"How  is  Helen  ?"  askod  Miss  Pat  at  once. 

"She  is  very  comfortable,"  replied  the  Sister.  «I  went 
up  only  a  moment  ago  to  see  if  she  wanted  anything." 

Miss  Pat  turned  and  gave  me  her  hand  in  her  pretty 
fashion. 

"You  see,  it  could  not  have  been — it  was  not — Helen ; 
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our  eyes  deceived  us!  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bono- 
van !" 

There  was  no  mistaking  her  relief;  she  smiled  upon 
mo  beamingly  as  I  stood  before  her  at  the  door. 

"Of  course !  On  a  fete  night  one  can  never  trust  one's 
eyes  1" 

"But  it  was  all  bewilderingly  beautiful.  You  are 
most  compassionate  toward  a  poor  old  woman  in  exile, 
Mr.  Donovan.  I  must  go  up  to  Helen  and  make  her 
sorry  for  all  she  has  missed." 

I  went  back  to  the  launch  and  sought  far  and  near 
upon  the  lake  for  the  canoe  with  tbe  single  star.  I 
wanted  to  see  again  the  face  that  was  uplifted  in  the 
flood  of  colored  light— the  head,  the  erect  shoulders,  the 
arms  that  drove  the  blade  so  easily  and  certainly;  for 
if  it  was  not  Helen  Holbrook  it  was  her  shadow  that  the 
gods  had  sent  to  mock  me  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
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THE  MELANCHOLY  OF  MR.  GILLESPIE 

I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  Is  emula- 
tion; nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical;  uor  the 
courtier's,  which  is  proud;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  am- 
bitious; nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic;  nor  the  lady's, 
which  is  nice;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these:  but  it  is 
u  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  o£  many  simples, 
extracted  from  many  objects;  and  indeed  the  sundry  con- 
templation of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination 
wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness. 

—Aa  You  Like  It. 

I  laughed  a  moment  ago  when,  in  looking  over  m;, 
notes  of  these  affairs,  I  marked  the  swift  transition 
from  those  peaceful  days  to  others  of  renewed  suspicions 
and  strange  events.  I  had  begun  to  yield  myself  to 
blandishments  and  to  feel  that  there  could  be  no  further 
interruption  of  the  idyllic  hours  I  was  sprnding  in  Helen 
Holbrook's  company.  I  still  maintained,  to  be  sure,  the 
guard  as  it  had  been  established;  and  many  pipes  I 
smoked  on  St.  Agatha's  pier,  in  the  fond  belief  that  I 
was  merely  fulfilling  my  office  as  protector  of  Miss  Pat, 
whereas  I  had  reached  a  point  whore  the  very  walls  that 
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licld  Ili'len  Holbrook  were  of  such  stufT  ««  d 
niadn  of.    My  days  were  keyed  to  a  nioo<l  that 
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itoleront  of  doubts.  I  was 
?Iad  to  take  the  hours  a.s  they  came,  so  long  as  t^.ey 
brought  her.  I  di<l  not  refer  to  her  n-  -^r-ance  iu  -  e 
parade  of  canoes,  nor  did  Miss  Pat 
again.  It  was  a  part  of  the  summers 
it  was  not  for  me  to  knock  at  doop 
llolhrook  hohl  the  golden  keys. 

The  only  lingering  blot  in  the  bright 
days  was  her  meeting  with  Gillespie  or  f  ne  pir  iir?<^  the 
fact  that  she  had  accepted  money  froiia  him  (■  In  id- 
eally fathv  n-pn  this  I  excused,  f  t  whp  in 
for  a  girl  of  hti  ,gh  spirits  to  be  x  M'y\  sr 
of  antagonism  to  her  own  father :  ad  a-  fr 
he  was  at  least  a  friend,  abundan  able 
her  difficult  position;  and  if,  through  hi= 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  her  father,  the  end  lut- 
justified  the  means.  I  reasoned  that  an  edn. 
of  good  antecedents  who  was  desperate  em  gh  to  at- 
tempt murder  for  profit  in  this  enlightened  twentieth 
century  was  cheaply  pot  rid  of  at  any  price,  md  it  wus 
extremely  decent  of  (i.;|le,|,i,— so  I  argued— to  have 
taken  himself  away  after  providing  the  means  of  the 
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girl's  release.    I  persuaded  myself  eloquently  on  these 
linc^  while  I  exhausted  the  resources  of  Glenarm  in  pro- 
viding  entertainment  for  both  kuies.    There  had  been 
other  breakfasts  on  the  terrace  nt  Glenarm,  and  tea  al- 
most every  day  in  the  shadow  of  St.  Agatha's,  and  one 
dinner  of  state  in  the  great  Glenarm  dining-room;  but 
more  blessed  were  those  hours  in  which  we  rode,  Helen 
and  I,  through  the  sunset  into  dusk,  or  drove  a  canoo 
over  the  quiet  lake  by  niglit.    Mis.   Pat,  I  felt  sure, 
in  so  often  leaving  »•->    'oae  with  Helen,  was  favoring 
my  attentions;  and  thu.  the  days  passed,  like  bubbles 
on  flowing  water. 

Slie  was  in  my  thoughts  as  I  rode  into  Annandale  to 
post  some  letters,  and  I  was  about  to  remount  at  the  post- 
ofhee  door  when  I  saw  a  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the 
village  inn  and  walked  along  the  street  to  learn  the 
cause  of  it.  And  there,  calmly  seated  on  a  soap-box,  was 
(iillespie,  clad  in  amazing  cheeks,  engaged  in  the  de- 
loctable  occupation  of  teaching  a  stray  village  mongrel 
<o  jump  a  stick.    The  loungers  seemed  highly  enter- 
tained, and  testified  their  appreciation  in  loud  guffaws. 
I  watched  the  performance  for  several  minutes,  Gillespie 
niennwhile  h,I,nrin,'  patiently  with  the  dull  dog,  until 
finally  it  leaped   the  stick  amid  the  applause  of  the 
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crowd.  Gillespie  patted  tlie  dog  and  rose,  howing  willi 
c.\ag;;cratcd  gravity. 

"Gentlemen,"  ho  said,  "I  tlinnk  you  for  your  kind  at- 
tention. Ix;t  my  slight  success  with  that  poor  cur  teach 
you  tlie  lesson  that  wo  may  turn  the  idlest  moment  lo 
Bomr  noble  use.  The  education  of  tlio  lower  animals  is 
Bon.ething  to  which  too  little  attention  is  paid  by  thos(3 
who,  through  the  processes  of  evolution,  have  risen  to  a 
higher  species.  I  am  grateful,  goutlemcn,  for  your  for- 
bearance, and  trust  we  may  meet  again  under  circum- 
itances  more  crcditablo  to  us  all— including  the  dog." 

The  crowd  turned  away  mystified,  while  Gillespie, 
feeling  in  his  pocket  for  his  pip^s  caught  my  eye  and 
winked. 

"Ah,  Donovan,"  ho  said  coolly,  "and  so  you  were 
among  the  admiring  spectators.  I  hope  you  have  fonned 
a  high  opinion  of  my  skill  as  a  dog  trainer.  Once,  I 
would  have  you  know,  I  taught  a  Plymouth  R(K'k  rooster 
to  turn  a  summersault.  Arc  you  quite  alone?" 

"You  seem  to  be  as  big  a  fool  as  ever !"  I  grumbled  in 
disgust,  vexed  at  finding  him  in  the  neighborhood. 

"Gallantly  spoken,  my  doav  follow !  Yon  are  an  honor 
to  the  Irish  race  and  mankind.  Our  meeting',  however, 
is  not  inopportune,  as  they  say  in  books;  and  I  would 
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have  speech  with  you,  gentle  knight.  Tlie  inn,  though 
livmble,  is  still  not  without  decent  comforts.  Will  you 
honor  me  ?" 

He  turned  abruptly  and  led  the  way  through  the  office 
and  up  the  stairway,  babbling  nonsense  less  for  mv  en- 
tertainment,  I  imagined,  than  for  the  befuddlomeit  of 
the  landlord,  who  leaned  heavily  upon  his  scant  desk 
and  watched  our  ascent. 

^  He  opened  a  door,  and  lighted  several  oil  lamps,  which 
u-sclosed  three  connecting  rooms. 

''You  see,  I  got  tired  of  living  in  the  woods,  and  the 
farmer  I  boarded  with  did  not  understand  my  complex 
character.  The  absurd  fellow  thought  me  insane-can 
you  imagin*^  it  ?" 

"It's  a  pity  he  didn't  turn  you  over  to  the  sheriff,"  i 
growled. 

"Generously  spoken !  But  I  came  here  and  hired  most 
of  this  inn  to  be  near  the  telegraph  office.  Though  as 
big  a  fool  as  you  care  to  call  me  I  nevertheless  look  to 
niy  buttons.  The  hook-and-.ye  people  are  formidable 
con^petitors,  and  the  button  may  in  time  become  obso- 
lete-stranger things  have  happened.  I  keep  in  touch 
with  our  main  office,  and  when  I  don't  feci  verv  good 
I  fire  somebody.   Only  this  morni.ig  I  bounced  our  gen- 
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eral  manager  by  wire  for  sending  me  a  loiter  in  purple 
type-writing;  I  had  warned  him,  you  understand,  that 
he  was  to  vnito  to  me  in  black.  But  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  time  with  that  fellow.  He  entered  a  bull  pup  against 
mine  in  the  Westchester  Bench  Show  last  spring  and 
took  the  ribbon  away  from  me.  I  really  couldn't  stund 
for  that.  In  spite  of  my  glassy  splash  in  the  asparagus 
bed,  I'm  a  man  who  looks  to  his  dignity,  Donovan.  Will 
you  smoke?" 

I  lighted  my  pipe  and  encouraged  him  to  go  on. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  this  bake-oven  ?" 

"I  moved  in  this  morning— you  are  my  first  pilgrim. 
I  have  spent  the  long  hot  day  in  getting  settled.  I  had 
to  throw  out.  the  furniture  and  buy  new  stuff  of  the 
local  emporium,  where,  it  depressed  me  to  learn,  furni- 
ture for  the  dead  is  supplied  even  as  for  the  living. 
Tliat  chair,  which  I  beg  you  to  accept,  stood  next  in  the 
shop  to  a  coffin  suitable  for  a  carcass  of  about  your  build, 
old  man.  But  don't  let  the  suggestion  annoy  you!  I 
read  your  book  on  tiger  hunting  a  few  years  ago  with 
pleasure,  and  I'm  sure  you  enjoy  a  charmed  life. 

"I  myself,"  he  continued,  taking  a  chair  near  me  and 
placing  his  feet  in  an  open  window,  "am  cursed  with 
rugged  health.  I  have  quite  recovered  from  those  unkind 
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cuts  at  the  nunnery-.thaiiks  to  your  ministrations-and 
am  willing  to  put  on  tlie  gloves  with  you  at  any  time." 

"You  do  me  great  honor;  but  the  affair  must  wait 
for  a  lower  temperature." 

"As  you  will!  It  is  not  like  my  great  and  graeious 
ways  to  force  a  fight.  Pardon  me,  but  may  I  inquire  for 
the  health  of  the  ladies  at  Saint  Whafs-hor- 
nani'  's  ?" 

••-i^hey  are  quite  well,  thank  you." 

"I  am  glad  to  know  it;"-and  his  tone  lost  for  the 
moment  its  jauntiness.  "Henry  Holbrook  has  gone  to 
N"ew  York." 

"Good  riddance !"  I  exclaimed  heartily.  "And  now-" 
"-And  now  if  I  would  only  follow  suit,  everything 
would  be  joy  plus  for  you !" 

He  laughed  and  slapped  his  knees  at  my  discomfiture, 
for  he  had  read  my  thoughts  exactly. 
"You  certainly  are  the  only  blot  on  the  landscape !" 
"Quite  so.  And  if  I  would  only  go  hence  the  pretty  lit- 
tle idyl  that  is  being  enacted  in  the  delightful  garden 
under  the  eye  of  a  friendly  chaperon,  would  go  forward 
^vItllout  interruption." 

He  spoke  sol)erl3-   and  I  had  observed  that  when  he 
dropped  his  chaff  a  note  of  melancholy  crept  into  his 
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talk.  He  folded  his  arms  and  wont  on:  "She's  a  wonder- 
ful girl,  Donovan.  There's  no  other  girl  like  her  in  all 
the  wide  world.  I  tell  you  it's  hard  for  a  girl  like  that  to 
be  in  her  position— the  whole  family  broken  up,  and  that 
contemptible  father  of  hers  hanging  about  with  his 
scliemcs  of  plunder.  It's  pitiful,  Donovan;  it's  pitiful! 
"It's  a  cheerless  mess.  It  all  came  after  the  bank 
failure,  I  suppose." 

"Practically,  though  the  brothers  never  got  on.  You 
see  my  governor  was  bit  by  their  bank  failure;  and 
Sliss  Pat  resented  the  fact  that  he  backed  off  when 
stung.  But  the  Gillespics  take  their  medicine;  father 
never  squealed,  which  makes  me  sore  that  your  Aunt 
Pat  gives  me  the  icy  eye." 

"Their  affairs  are  certainly  mixed,"  I  remarked  non- 
committally. 

"They  are  indeed;  and  I  have  studied  the  whole  busi- 
ness until  my  near  mind  is  mussed  up,  like  scrambled 
eggs.  Your  own  pretty  idyl  of  the  nunnery  garden  adds 
the  note  jnquante.  Cross  my  palm  with  gold  and  I'll 
tell  you  of  .<trange  things  that  lie  in  the  future.  I  have 
an  idea,  Donovan;  singular  though  it  seem,  I've  a  no- 
tion in  my  head." 
"Keep  it,"  I  retorted,  "to  prevent  a  cranial  vacuum." 
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"Crushed  !  Absolutely  crushed  !"  ho  replied  gloomily. 
"Kick  me.   I'm  only  the  host." 

We  were  silent  while  the  few  sounds  of  the  vilhigo 
street  droned  in.  He  rose  nd  paced  the  floor  to  shako 
nil-  his  mood,  and  when  he  sat  down  he  seemed  in  better 
spirits. 

"Hollirook  will  undoubtedly  return,"  T  said. 
"Yes ;  there's  no  manner  of  doubt  about  that." 
"And  then  there  will  be  more  trouble." 
"Of  course." 

"But  I  suppose  there's  no  guessing  when  he  will 
come  back." 

"He  will  come  back  as  soon  as  he's  spent  his  money." 
I  felt  a  delicacy  about  referring  to  that  transaction 
on  the  pier.    It  was  a  wretched  business,  and  I  now 
realized  that  the  shame  of  it  wa.;  not  lost  on  Gillespie. 

"How  does  Henry  come  to  have  that  Italian  scoun- 
drel witli  him?"  I  asked  after  a  pause. 

"He's  the  skipper  of  the  Stiletto,"  Gillespie  replied 
readily. 

"He's  a  long  way  from  tide-water,"  I  remarked.  "A 
Ixackguard  of  just  his  sort  once  sailed  me  around  the 
Italian  peninsula  in  a  felucca,  and  saved  uw  from 
drowning  on  the  way.    His  heroism  whs  not,  ho\\ever. 
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w}iolly  disinterested.  When  we  got  back  to  Naples  },o 
robbed  lue  of  my  watch  and  money-belt  and  I  profited 
by  the  transaction,  having  intended  to  give  him  double 
their  value.  But  there  are  plenty  of  farm-boys  around 
the  lake  who  could  handle  the  Stiletto.  Henry  didn't 
need  a  dago  expert." 

The  mention  of  the  Italian  clearly  troubled  Gillespie. 
After  a  moment  he  said : 

"He  may  hv.  holding  on  to  Henry  instead  of  Henry's 
holding  on  to  him.   Do  you  see?" 

••-Vo;  I  don't." 

"Well,  I  have  an  idea  that  the  dago  knows  something 
that's  valuable.  Last  s-immer  Henry  went  cruising  in 
the  Sound  with  a  pretty  rotten  crowd,  p^^ker  I)eing  the 
chief  diversion.  A  man  died  on  the  boat  before  they  got 
back  to  Xcw  York.  The  report  was  that  he  fell  down  a 
Jiatehway  when  he  was  drunk,  but  there  were  some  ugly 
stories  in  the  ])apers  about  it.  That  Italian  sailor  was 
one  of  the  crew." 
"\Miere  is  he  now?" 

"Over  at  Battle  Orchard.  He  knows  his  man  and 
knows  he'll  be  back.  I'm  waiting  for  Henry,  too.  Helen 
gave  him  t\senty  thousand  dollai's.  The  way  i'  market 
i<  running  he's  likely  to  go  broke  any  day.    He  plays 
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ptocks  like  a  crazy  man,  and  after  he's  busted  he'll  be 
back  on  our  hands." 
"It's  hard  on  ^\\<s  Pat." 

"And  it's  harder  on  Helen.  She's  in  terror  all  the 
time  for  fear  her  father  will  go  up  against  tlie  law  and 
bring  furtl)or  disgrace  on  tlie  family.  There's  her  Un- 
cle Arthur,  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  his 
sins.  Tliat  was  1)ad  enough  without  the  rest  of  it." 
"That  was  greed,  too,  wasn't  it  ?" 
"Xo,  just  general  cussedness.  He  blew  in  the  Holbrook 
bank  and  ski])pcd." 

Those  facts  I  had  gatliered  before,  but  they  seemed 
of  darker  significance  now,  as  we  spoke  of  them  in  the 
dimly  lighted  room  of  the  squalid  inn.  I  recalled  a  cir- 
cumstance that  had  bothered  me  earlier,  but  which  I  had 
no\  or  satisfactorily  explained,  and  I  determined  to  sound 
Gillespie  in  regard  to  it. 

"You  told  mo  that  Henry  Holbrook  found  his  way 
here  aliead  of  you.   How  do  you  account  for  that?" 

He  looked  at  me  quickly,  and  rose,  again  pacing  the 
narrow  room. 

"I  don^t !  I  wish  I  could  !" 

"It's  about  tlie  last  place  in  the  world  to  attract  him. 
Port  Ann;ind;i]e  is  a  quiet  resort  frequented  by  western 
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people  only.  There's  neither  liunting  nor  fishing  worth 
mentioning;  and  a  man  doesn't  come  from  Xcw  Yoik 
to  Indiana  to  sail  a  hoat  on  a  thimbleful  of  water  like 
this  lake." 

"You  are  quite  right."' 

"If  Helen  Ilolbrook  gave  him  warning  that  they  were 
coming  here — " 

Ho  wheeled  on  me  fiercely,  and  laid  his  hand  aghly 
on  my  shoulder. 

"Don't  you  dare  say  it!  She  couldn't  have  done  it! 
She  wouldn't  have  done  it!  I  tell  you  I  know,  inde- 
pendently of  her,  that  ho  was  here  before  Father  Stod- 
dard ever  suggested  this  place  to  Miss  Pat." 

"Well,  you  needn't  get  so  hot  about  it." 

"And  you  needn't  insinuate  that  she  is  not  acting 
honorably  in  this  affair !  I  should  think  that  after  mak- 
ing love  to  her,  as  you  have  been  doing,  and  playing  the 
role  of  comforter  to  Miss  Pat,  you  would  have  the  de- 
cency not  to  accuse  her  of  connivance  with  Henry  Hol- 
brook." 

"You  let  your  jealousy  get  the  better  of  your  good 
sense.  I  have  not  been  making  love  to  Miss  Ilolbrook !"' 
I  declared  angrily  and  knew  in  my  heart  tha.  I  lied. 

"Well,   Irishman,"   he   exclaimed    with   entire   good 
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Inmior;  "lot  us  not  bring  up  „iinc  host  to  Hud  us  locked 
in  mortal  combat." 

'•What  the  devil  did  you  bring  me  up  here  for?"  I 
dcmaiided. 

"Oh,  just  to  enjoy  your  society.  I  got  lonesome  some- 
times. I  tell  you  a  man  docs  get  lonesome  in  this  world 
when  he  has  nothing  to  lean  on  but  a  blooming  button 
factory  and  a  stepmother  who  flits  among  the  world's 
expensive  sanatoria.  I  know  you  have  never  had  'But- 
ton,  button,  who's  got  the  button  ?'  chanted  in  voui  ears 
but  may  I  ask  whether  you  liave  ever  known  the  jov  of 
a  stepmother?  I  can  sec  that  your  answer  will  he  an 
unregretful  negative." 

He  was  quite  the  fool  again,  and  stared  at  me  vacu- 
ously. 

*'My  stepmother  h  not  the  common  type  of  juvenile 
fiction.  She  has  never  attempted  during  her  widowhood 
to  rob  the  orphan  or  to  poison  him.  Bless  vour  Iri.h 
heart,  no!  She's  a  good  woman,  and  rich  in  her  own 
right,  but  I  couldn't  stand  her  dietary.  She's  afraid  I'm 
2:oing  to  die,  Donovan!  She  thinks  evcryl,of, . 's  going 
to  die.  Father  died  of  pneumonia  and  she  said  ke-wat-^r 
in  the  finger-bowl  did  it,  and  she  wanted  to  l,ave  the 
butlfeP  arrested  for  murder.   She  had  a  new  disease  for 
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<»"  ..very  morning.   It  was  wor.e  than  being  left  witl,  a 
button-works  to  draw  a  stepmother  like  that.    She  ate 
nothing  but  hot  water  and  zweibacli  herself,  and  slmd- 
dore<l  when  1  demanded  .-ausage  and  buckwlieat  cakes 
every  day.    Slie  wept  and  talked  of  the  duty  she  owed 
to  my  poor  dead  father;  she  had  promised  him,  she  said, 
to  safeguard  my  health;  and  there  I  was,  as  strong  :is 
an  infant    ndustry,  weighed  a  hundred  and  seventy-six 
pounds  when   I   was  eighteen,  and  had  broken  all  the 
prep  school  records.    She  made  me  so  nervous  talking 
about  her  symptoms,  and  mine— that  I  didn't  have!— 
that  I  began  taking  my  real  meals  in  the  gardener's 
house.  But  to  save  her  feelings  I  munched  a  little  toast 
with  lier.    Slie  caught  me  one  day  clearin,  •  up  a  couple 
of  chickens  and  a  mug  of  ba^vs  with  the  gardener,  and  it 
was  all  over.   She  had  noticed,  she  said,  tliat  I  had  been 
cougiiing  of  late— I  was  doing  a  few  cigarettes  too  many, 
tliat  was  all— and  wired  to  Xew  York  for  doet  -rs.   She 
had  all   sorts,   Donovan— alienists   and  pneumogastric 
specialists  and  lung  experts. 

"The  people  on  Strawberry  Hill  thought  there  was  a 
medical  convention  in  town.  I  was  kidnapped  on  the 
golf  course,  where  I  was  about  to  win  the  eastern  Con- 
necticut long-drive  cup,  and  locked  up  in  a  dark  room 
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at  1,0010  for  two  days  while  thoy  tostod  nie.   Tl.oy  made 
all  the  known  tct.,  Donovan.   They  to«tod  mo  for  dis- 
oa.os  thnt  haven't  l.een  diseoverod  yet,  and  for  some  that 
iKive  l,een  extinct  since  the  days  of  Xoah.   You  can  see 
wl.oro  that  put  me.    I  was  afraid  to  fi.ht  or  sulk  for 
Aar  the  alienists  would  send  n.e  to  the  madhouse.    I 
was  afraid  to  eat  for  fear  they  would  think  that  wa.  a 
symptom,  and  every  time  I  asked  for  food  the  tape- 
worm  man  hK.ked   intelligent   and   hegan  prescribing, 
while  the  rest  of  them  were  terribly  chagrined  because 
they  hadn't  scored  first.    The  only  Joy  I  got  out  of  the 
rumpus  wa.s  in  hitting  one  of  those  alienists  a  damned 
liard  clip  in  the  ribs,  and  I'm  glad  I  did  it.    He  was 
feeling  my  medulla,  oblongata  at  the  moment,  and  as  I 
resent  being  nu,n-handled  I  pasted  him  one— he  was  a 
young  chap,  and  fair  game— I  pasted  him  one,  and  then 
grnbl>ed  a  suit-ease  and  slid.  I  stole  away  in  a  clam-boat 
for  Xcw  Haven,  and  kept  right  on  up  into  northern 
Maine,  where  I  stayed  with  the  Indians  until  my  fa- 
ther's relict  went  off  broken-hearted  to  Bad  Xeuheim  to 
drink  the  waters.   And  here  I  am,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
in  perfect  health  and  in  full  control  of  the  button  market 
of  the  world.'' 

"You  have  undoubtedly  been  sorely  tried,"  I  said  as 
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myself  I  hud  been 
ontortaincd.    lie  was  undeniably  a  follow  of  curious 
liuinor  and  with  unusual  experience  of  life.   He  followed 
me  to  the  street,  and  as  I  rode  away  he  called  me  baek 
as  though  to  impart  something  of  moment. 
"Did  you  ever  meet  Charles  Darwin?" 
"He  didn't  need  me  for  proof,  Buttons." 
"I  wi>h  I  might  have  had  one  word  with  liim.  It's  on 
my  mind  that  he  put  the  monkeys  baek  too  far.     I 
should  be  happier  if  he  had  brought  them  a  little  nearer 
up  to  date.  I  should  feel  less  lonesome.  Irishman." 
He  sto])ped  me  again. 

"Once  I  liad  an  ambition  to  find  an  honest  man,  Don- 
ovan, but  I  gave  it  up-it's  easier  to  be  an  honest  man 
than  to  find  one.  I  give  you  peace!" 

^  I  had  learned  some  things  from  the  young  button 
king,  but  much  was  still  opaque  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Holbrooks.  The  Italian's  presence  assumed  a  new  sig- 
nificance from  Gillespie's  story.  He  had  been  party  to^a 
conspiracy  to  kill  Holbrook,  alias  Hartridge,  on  the 
night  of  my  adventure  at  the  house-boat,  and  I  fell  to 
wondering  who  had  been  the  shadowy  director  of  that 
entcrpris(--the  coward  who  had  hung  off  in  the  creek 
and  waited  for  the  evil  deed  to  be  done. 
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And  as  I  muso  on  Helen's  faco, 

Within  the  flrpllghfs  ruddy  shine. 

It8  beauty  takes  an  olden  grace 

Like  hers  whose  Talrness  was  divine; 

The  dying  embers  leap,  and  lol 

Troy  wavers  vaguely  all  aglow. 

And  In  the  north  wind  leashed  without, 

I  hear  the  conquering  Arglves'  shout; 

And  Helen  feeds  the  flames  as  lonir  ago! 

—Edward  A.  U.  Valentine. 

In  my  heart  I  was  anxious  to  do  justice  to  Gillespie. 
Sad  it  is  that  wc  are  all  so  given  to  passing  solemn  judg- 
ment on  trifling  testimony !  I  mvself  am  not  impeccable. 
1  should  at  any  time  give  to  the  liuus  a  man  who  uses 
his  thumb  as  a  paper-cutter;  for  such  a  one  is  clearly 
marked  for  brutality.  Spats  T  always  associate  with 
vanity  and  a  delicate  constitution.  A  man  who  does 
not  know  the  art  of  nursing  a  pipe's  fire,  but  who  has 
constant  recourse  to  the  match-box,  should  be  denied 
benefit  of  clergy  and  the  consolations  of  religion  and 
tobacco.   A  woman  who  is  so  far  above  the  vanities  of 
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tin's  world  that  shr  o;in  put  on  hor  Imt  witlinut  the  ai-l  of 
the  "ijrror  is  oitlicr  rockI(s^  or  >!,)ii,.|iy— both  iinhnrnri!- 
iii-;  cnou^li— or  »'!>(<  .,{  an  hiniiility  tluit  is  nriih.'r  a<l- 
mirnh't'  nor  (lcsiral)l('.  My  picjudicos  r;illy  as  to  a 
tniniprt-oall  at  t!ic  !<i;;lit  of  a  ;;irl  wcarinfj  ovorsImcK  <>r 
iiibMin^  I»onbons — thr  ono  Miu'-'jostivo  of  prodatorv 
habit'*  and  woak  lungs,  tlio  otln-r  of  nervous  dyspopsia. 

The  night  was  fine,  and  after  returning  my  horse  to 
the  stable  I  continued  on  to  the  Glenarm  boat-house.  I 
was  strolling  along,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  was  half-way  np 
the  boat-house  steps,  when  a  woman  shrank  away  from 
the  veranda  rail,  where  .-lie  had  been  standing,  ^azin'^ 
out  upon  the  lake.  There  was  no  mistaking  her.  She 
was  not  even  disgnif-ed  to-night,  and  as  I  advanced 
across  the  little  veranda  she  turned  toward  me.  The 
lantern  over  the  boat-house  door  suffused  us  both  as  I 
greeted  her. 

'•Pardon  me,  Miss  TTolbror>k:  I'm  afraid  T  have  dis- 
turbed our  meditations,"  I  said.  '"But  if  you  don't 
mind — " 

'Ton  have  the  advantage  of  being  on  your  own 
ground,"  she  replied. 

"I  waive  all  my  rights  as  tenant  if  you  will  nnnnin." 
"It  is  much  Dicer  here  than  ou  St.  Agatha's  pier;  you 
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can  SCO  tlio  lake  and  the  stars  bettor.  On  the  '.vhole,"  she 
laughed,  "I  think  T  I-.d-i  .ti.;;  a  moment  longer,  if  you 
will  tolerate  me." 

I  brought  out  so.  o  d.iir^  and  we  sat  down  by  the  rail, 
where  we  couhl  look  out  upon  tlio  -tar-sown  heavens  and 
the  dark  floor  of  stars  beneath.    Tlie  pier  liglits  shone 
far  and  near  like  twinkling  jewels,  and  in  the  tense 
silence  sounds  floated  from  far  across  the  water.    A 
canooinrr  party  drifted  idly  by,  with  a  faint,  listless 
splash  of  paddles,  while  a  deep-voiced  boy  sang,  /  rise 
from  drcrws  of  theo.  A  moment  later  the  last  bars  stole 
softly  across  to  u.-,  vague  and  shadowy,  as  though  from 
the  hoart  of  niglit  itself. 

Helen  bent  forward  with  her  elbows  resting  on  the  rail, 
her  hands  clasped  under  her  chin.     The  lamplight  fell 
full  upon  her  sliglitly  lifted  head,  and  upon  her  shoul- 
ders,  over  which  lay  a  filmy  veil.     She  hummed  the 
hoy's  song  dreamily  for  a  moment  while  I  watched  her. 
Had  she  one  mood  for  the  day  and  another  for  the 
night  h    I  had  last  seen  her  that  afternoon  after  an  hour 
of  tennis,  at  which  she  was  export,  and  she  had  run 
away  through  Glenarm  gate  with  a  taunt  for  my  de- 
feat;  but  now  the  .spirit  of  stars  and  of  all  earth's  silent 
things  was  upon  her.    I  looked  twice  and  thrice  at  her 
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clearly  outHnod  profile,  at  the  brow  with  its  point  of 
dark  liair,  at  the  hand  wliereon  the  emerald  was  clearly 
disiin-ruishablc,  and  sati,-fiod  myself  that  there  could  be 
no  mistake  about  her. 

"Vou  grow  bold,"  I  said,  anxious  to  hear  her  voice. 
"You  ilon't  mind  the  pickets  a  bit." 

"Xo.  I'm  quite  superior  to  walls  and  fences.  You 
have  heard  of  those  East  Indians  who  appear  ajid  disap- 
pear through  closed  doors;  well,  we'll  assume  that  I  had 
one  of  tliose  fellows  for  an  ancestor !  It  will  save  the 
trouble  of  trying  to  account  for  my  exits  and  entrances. 
I  will  toll  you  in  confidence,  Mr.  Donovan,  that  I  don't 
like  to  be  obliged  to  account  for  myself !" 

She  sat  back  in  tlie  cliair  and  folded  her  arms.  I  had 
not  referred  in  any  way  to  her  transaction  with  Gilles- 
pie; I  had  never  intimated  even  remotely  that  I  knew 
of  Iier  meeting  with  tlie  infatuated  young  fellow  on  St. 
Agatha's  pier;  and  I  felt  that  those  incidents  were  an- 
cient liistory. 

"It  was  corking  hot  this  afternoon.  I  hope  you  didn't 
have  too  much  tennis." 

"Xo:  it  was  pretty  enough  fun,"  she  remarked,  with 
so  littl"  'ntliusiasm  tliat  T  laughed. 

"You  don't  seem  to  recall  your  victory  with  particular 
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pleasure.    It  seems  to  me  tliat  I  am  the  one  to  be  shv  of 
tlie  subject.    IIoxv  did  that  score  stand  P' 

"I  realjj  forget-I  honestly  do,"  she  lauglied. 

"Tl)afs  certainly  generous;  but  don't  you  remember 
ns  we  walked  along  toward  the  gate  after  the  game,  that 
you  said — " 

''Oh,  I  can't  allow  that  at  all!  What  I  said  yesterday 
01-  to-day  ,s  of  no  importance  now.  And  particularly  at 
Hi^ht  I  an.  likely  to  be  weak-n.inded,  and  my  n.emorv  is 
I-oorer  then  than  at  any  other  time." 

"I  am  fortunate  in  having  an  excellent  memory.- 

"For  e.\am]ile  ?" 

'Tor  exa„,ple,  you  are  not  always  the  same ;  you  were 
efferent  this  afternoon  ;  and  I  mu.t  go  b.ck  to  our  meet- 
n.g  In-  the  seat  ou  the  blulf,  for  the  .Aliss  Holbrook  of 
to-night."' 

"That's  all  in  your  imagination,  Mr.  Donovan.   Xow. 
if  you  wanted  to  prove  that  I'm  really—" 

"Helen  Holbrook,"  I  supplied,  glad  of  a  chance  to 
^poak  her  name. 

"if  yoix  wanted  to  prove  that  I  am  who  T  am,"  die 
continued,  with  new  animation,  as  though  at  last  some- 
tlung  interested  her,  '^low  should  you  go  about  it?" 

"Please  n.k  me  something  difficult!    There  is,  there 
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could  be,  only  one  womnn  as  fair,  as  intorostinii,  as 
wholly  charming." 

"I  suppose  that  is  the  point  at  wliioli  yon  iisuallv  bow 
humbly  and  wait  for  applause;  but  I  scorn  to  notice  any- 
thing so  commonplace.  If  you  were  going  to  r-ovc  nie 
to  be  the  same  person  you  nK't  at  the  Annandale  station, 
how  should  you  go  al)out  it  ?" 

"Well,  to  be  explicit,  you  walk  like  an  angel/' 

"You  are  singularly  favored  in  having  seen  angels 
walk,  Mr.  Donovan.  ThGro"<  a  popular  super<tition  that 
they  fly.  In  my  own  i,gnoraiue  T  can't  concede  that  your 
point  is  well  taken.   What  next  ?" 

"Your  head  is  like  an  intaglio  wrought  when  men 
had  keener  vision  and  nimbier  finger^  than  now.  With 
your  hair  Iwv  on  your  neck,  a.s  it  is  to-nigb.t,  the  picture 
carries  back  to  a  Venetian  balcony  centuries  ago."* 

"Thafs  rather  below  standard.    Wha+  else,  please  ?" 

"And  that  widow's  peak — T  would  risk  the  direst  pen- 
alties of  perjury  in  swearing  to  it  alone." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  ''You  are  an  observant 
person.  That  trifling  mark  on  a  woman's  forehead  is 
usually  considered  a  disfigurement." 

"But  you  know  well  enough  that  I  did  not  mention  it 
with  such  a  thought.    You  know  it  perfectly  well." 
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f.o;  f„„,„u  one,"  she  said  mockingly,  "the  widow's 
peak  can  .„t  he  denied.  I  suppose  ™u  don't  know  that 
the  peak  sometimes  run.  in  families.  Jlj-  n,e'her  had  it 
and  Jier  mother  before  her."  ' 

"You  are  not  your  mother  or  your  grandmotlier :  so  I 
am  not  in  danger  of  mistaking  you." 
"Well,  what  else,  please?" 

"Tliere's  the  emerald.  Miss  Pat  has  the  same  rl„. 
b«  j-ou  are  not  Miss  Pat  Besides,  I  have  seen  Z 
both  togetlier."  ^ 

"m\,  there  are  emeralds  and  emeralds!" 

"And  then— there  are  your  eyes!" 

"There  are  two  of  tl..em,  Mr.  Donovan '" 

"There  need  be  no  more  to  assure  light  in  a  needful 

world,  Miss  Holbvook." 

"Good !  You  roally  have  possibilities !" 

She  struck  her  palms  together  in  a  mockeiy  of  ap- 

plause  and  laughed  at  me. 

"To  a  man  who  is  in  love  everything  is  possible,"  I 
dared.  ' 

"The  Celtie  temperament  is  very  snsceptible.    You 
have  nndoubtedly  likened  many  eyes  to  the  glory  of  the 

heavens." 

"I  swear—" 
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"Swear  not  at  all !" 

"Then  I  won't !'—anu  .,.  laughed  and  were  silent 
while  the  water  rippled  in  tlie  reels,  the  insects  wove 
thcii  woof  of  sound  and  ten  struck  musically  from  St. 
Agatha's. 

"I  must  leave  you." 

"If  you  go  you  leave  an  empty  world  behind." 

"Oh,  that  was  pretty !"' 

"Thank  you !" 

"Conceited!  I  wasn't  approving  your  remark,  but 
that  meteor  tliat  llaslicti  across  the  sky  and  dropped  into 
the  woods  away  out  yonder." 

"Alas !  I  have  fallen  farther  than  tlio  meteor  and 
struck  the  earth  harder." 

"You  deserved  it,"  she  said,  rising  and  drawing  the 
veil  about  her  throat. 

"My  lack  of  conceit  has  always  been  my  undoing;  I 
am  the  humblest  man  alive.  You  are  adorable,"  I  said, 
"if  that's  the  answer." 

"It  isn't  the  answer!  If  more  stars  cio  +]us  to  you, 
wliat  would  you  be  in  moonlight?" 

As  wp  stood  facing  each  other  I  was  aware  of  some 
now  uifTerenco  in  her.  lerhaps  her  short  outing  skirt 
of  dark  blue  had  cliangcd  her;  and  yet  in  our  tramps 
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tlirough  the  woods  and  our  excursions  in  the  canoe  she 
liad  worn  the  same  or  similar  costumes.  She  hesitated 
a  moment,  leani-",:^  against  the  railing  and  tapping  the 
lloor  with  her  hoot;  then  she  said  gi'avely,  half  quos- 
tioningly,  as  though  to  herself: 

"He  has  gone  away;  you  are  quite  sure  that  he  has 
gone  away?" 

"Your  lather  is  prohably  in  Xcw  York,"  I  answered, 
surprised  at  the  question.  "1  do  not  expect  him  back  at 
once." 

"If  he  should  come  back — "  she  began. 

"He  will  undoubtedly  return;  there  is  no  debating 
that." 

"If  he  comes  back  there  will  be  trouble,  worse  than 
anything  that  has  happened.  You  can't  understand  what 
Ills  return  will  mean  to  us — to  me." 

"You  must  not  worry  about  that;  yo;,  iiusi  trust  me 
to  take  care  of  that  when  he  comes.  'Sufficient  unto  the 
day'  must  bo  your  watchword.  I  saw  Gillespie  to- 
night." 

"Gillespie?"  she  repeated  with  unfeigned  surprise. 

"That  was  capitally  acted!"  I  laughed.  "I  wish  I 
knew  that  he  meant  nothing  more  to  you  than  that!"'  I 
added  seriously. 
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She  colored,  wlielher  witli  anger  or  sur])ripe  at  my 
swift  change  of  tone,  T  did  not  know.  Tlien  b-liu  f-aid 
very  soberly: 

"'Mr.  Gillespie  is  nothing  to  me  whatever." 

"I  thank  you  for  tliat !" 

"Thank  me  for  nothing,  ^Ir.  Donovan.  And  now 
good  night.    You  arc  not  to  follow  me — " 

''Oh,  surely  to  the  gate !" 

"Xot  even  to  the  gate.  ^My  ways  are  very  mysterious. 
By  day  I  am  cue  person;  by  night  quite  another.  And 
if  you  should  follow  nvj — '' 

"To  my  own  gate !"'  1  pleaded.  "It's  only  decent  hos- 
pitality !"  T  urged. 

"Xot  even  to  tlie  (late  of  Dreams  !"' 

"But  in  trying  to  get  back  to  the  school  you  have  to 
pass  the  guards;  you  will  fail  at  that  some  iiinel"' 

"Xo!  I  whisper  an  incantation,  and  lo  1  ihey  fall 
asleep  upon  their  s])ears.    And  T  must  ask  you — "' 

"Keep  asking,  for  to  ask  you  iiiu>(  stay  I" 

" — please,  when  I  meet  you  in  daytime  do  not  refer 
to  anything  that  we  may  say  when  wo  meet  at  night. 
You  have  proved  me  at  every  point — even  to  this  spot 
of  ink  on  my  forehead,"  and  she  put  her  forefinger  upon 
the  peak.    "I  am  Helen  Holbrook ;  but  as— what  shall  I 
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say r— oh,  yes!"  she  went  on  lightly— "as  a  psycholog- 
ical fact,  I  am  very  difTerent  at  night  from  anytliing  I 
ever  am  in  dayliglit.  And  to-morrow  morning,  when 
you  meet  mo  with  Aunt  Tat  in  the  garden,  if  you  should 
refer  to  this  meeting  I  shall  never  appear  to  you  again, 
not  even  through  tlie  Gate  of  Dreams.  Good  night  1" 

"Goodnight!" 

I  clasped  her  liand  for  an  instant,  and  she  met  my 
eyes  with  a  laughing  challenge. 

"When  shall  I  see  you  again— this  you  that  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  you  of  daylight?" 

Slie  caught  her  hand  away  and  turned  to  go,  but 
paused  at  tlie  steps. 

"When  the  new  moon  hangs,  like  a  little  feather,  away 
out  yonder,  I  shall  ho  looking  at  it  from  the  stone  scat 
on  the  bluff;  do  you  think  you  can  remember?" 

She  vanished  awaj  'ito  the  wood  toward  St.  Agatha's. 
I  started  to  follow,  but  paused,  remembering  my  prom- 
ise, and  sat  down  and  yielded  myself  to  the  thought  of 
her.  Practical  questions  of  how  she  managed  to  slip 
out  of  St.  Agatha's  vexed  me  for  a  moment;  but  in  my 
elation  of  spirit  I  dismissed  them  quickly  enough.  I 
would  never  again  entertain  an  evil  thought  of  her;  the 
money  she  had  taken  from  Gillespie  I  would  in  some 
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way  return  to  liim  and  mako  an  end  of  any  claim  he 
might  assort  against  her  by  reason  of  that  help.  And  I 
resolved  to  devote  myself  diligently  to  the  business  of 
protecting  lior  from  her  father.  I  was  oven  impatient 
for  him  to  return  and  resume  his  blackguardly  practice 
of  infiniidating  two  helpless  women,  that  I  might  deal 
with  him  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  despicable  actions. 

My  heart  was  lieavy  as  I  thought  of  him,  but  I  lighted 
my  pipe  and  found  at  once  a  gentler  glory  in  .he  stars. 
Tiieu  ah  I  .-tarct'.  oa*  upon  the  lake  I  saw  a  shadow  glid- 
ing "oftly  away  iroia  the  little  promontory  where  St. 
Agatha's  pier  liglits  shone  brightly.  It  was  a  canoe,  I 
should  have  knosvu  from  its  swift  steady  flight  if  I  had 
not  seen  the  paddlcr's  arm  raised  once,  twice,  until 
darkness  fell  upon  the  tiny  argosy  like  a  cloak.  I  ran 
out  on  the  pier  imd  titared  after  it,  but  the  silence  of  the 
lake  was  complete.  Then  I  crossed  the  strip  of  wood 
to  St.  AgathaV,  and  found  Ijima  and  the  gardener 
faithfully  patrolling  the  ground.-. 

"Has  any  one  left  the  buildings  to-night?" 

"No  one." 

*'Sister  Margaret  liasn't  been  out — or  any  one?" 

"No  one,  «ir.    Die!  you  hear  anything,  sir?" 

'■'Nothing,  Ijiraa.   C'ood  night." 
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I  wrote  a  tt'lognirn  to  an  acquaintanco  in  Now  York 
who  kii'iws  cvcrvlMMly,  and  n-^kcd  liini  to  n-rprtain 
whotlicr  Ilciirv  ilolljrook,  of  Stniiilonl,  was  in  Xc.v 
York,  i'iiis  1  sriit  to  Annaiidalc,  and  thereafter 
watched  tlie  stars  from  tlie  terrace  until  tliev  slipped  into 
the  (hiwn,  fearful  lest  sleep  might  steal  away  my  nioni- 
orics  and  dreams  of  the  night. 
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We  crossed  the  lake  from  the  south  and  about  nightfall 
came  to  the  s-mall  island  culled  r.attle  Orchard,  which  [a  so 
named  by  the  American  settlers  from  the  peach,  apple  and 
other  trees  planted  there  about  1740  (so  many  have  told 
me)  by  Francois  Belut,  a  French  voyageur  who  had  crossed 
from  the  Ouabache  on  his  way  from  Quebec  to  Post  Vin- 
cennes  near  the  Ohio,  and,  finding  the  beaver  i)lentiful, 
brought  there  his  family.  And  here  the  Indians  laid  siege 
to  him;  and  here  he  valiantly  defended  the  ford  on  the  west 
side  of  the  little  isle  for  three  days,  killing  many  savages 
before  they  slew  him. 

— The  Relation  of  Captain  Abel  Tucker. 
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When  I  called  at  St.  Agatha's  the  followiiitr  morning 
the  maid  told  me  that  Misn  Pat  was  ill  and  that  ^liss 
Helen  asked  to  be  excused.  I  walked  restlessly  about 
the  grounds  until  luncheon,  thinkin<f  Helen  might  ap- 
l>ear;  and  later  detennined  to  act  on  an  impulse,  with 
which  I  had  trifled  for  several  days,  to  seek  the  cottage 
on  the  Tippecanoe  and  satisfy  myself  of  Holbrook's  ab- 
sence. A  sharp  shower  had  cooled  the  air,  and  I  took 
the  canoe  for  greater  convenience  in  running  into  the 
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sliiillow  cr-ck.  I  know  notliin^'  mmparablf  to  paddlinp 
ii-^  .1  lil'l'T  <if  Uio  s|urit.  iiii.l  witli  my  arms  and  hcud 
I'.Hvd  and  a  cool  brnw  at  my  liack  I  was  soon  skim- 
iiiiii-  alon-(  as  l.iioyniit  of  lirail  as  I  he  n-ponsivo  canoo 
''cnoalh  mo.  It  was  ii!)otil  four  „\hnk  wlirn  1  dipped  my 
way  into  (he  f.irtlu'r  lake,  and  as  (ho  wator  hroadoncxl 
Ijffurf  nic  at  the  little  strait  I  saw  the  .Stiletto  lying 
quietly  at  nnclmr  ,iir  |1„.  eastern  shore  of  Battle  Or- 
chard. I  drew  (h)s,'  to  ol)str\e  li.r  the  bettor,  hut  there 
Mere  no  si-ns  of  jif,.  on  hoard,  and  1  paddled  to  tho 
wt'stern  side  of  the  i-laiitl. 

It  had  already  oeeurr.'.!  to  mo  that  TTolhrook  might 
have  another  hiding-place  than  tlie  cottage  at  Red  Gate, 
Mhcre  I  had  talked  with  him,  and  tlic  island  seemed  a 
likely  spot  for  it.  I  ran  my  canoe  on  the  pebbly  beach 
and  climbed  the  bank.  The  island  wa?  covered  wiih  a 
tangle  of  oak  and  maple,  with  a  few  lordly  sycamores 
towering  •.ibove  all.  I  followed  a  path  that  let!  through 
the  underbrush  ami  was  at  once  shut  in  from  the  lake. 
The  trail  bore  upward  and  I  soon  came  u[>on  a  small 
Soaring  about  an  acre  in  extent  that  had  once  been 
tilled,  Init  it  was  now  preempted  l^y  weeds  as  high  as  my 
head.  Beyond  lay  an  ancient  orchard,  chiefly  of  applc- 
trccs,  and  majiy  hoary  veteran^  stood  faithful  to  the 
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brnvo  hand  that  had  marshaled  thi-in  thon\  (Kvorv 
orchard  is  linked  to  the  lIcsiM'ridosi  and  (.'vory  api)!"' 
waits  for  Atahintii — if  not  for  \]\v\)  1  stooped  to  pick 
a  wild-llower  and  found  an  arrow-lioad  Ivin^'  Iieside  it. 

l''unil>liii<r  tho  arrow-liead  in  my  fin.irers,  T  passed  on 
lo  a  Io>,'  cabin  liidden  away  in  the  oreliard.  It  was  evi- 
dently ohl.  Tlie  imid  (liiid\in<.'  liad  dropped  from  tliO 
logs  in  many  phiees,  and  tlie  stone  chimney  was  hrld  up 
by  a  saplinj,'.  1  approached  wari'v,  remeniboring  tliat  if 
tliis  were  llolbrook's  camp  and  ho  had  gone  away  lie  had 
probably  left  the  Italian  to  look  after  the  yaelit,  which 
could  be  swn  from  the  caijin  dfmr.  1  made  a  circuit  of 
the  cabin  without  seeing  :iny  signs  of  hai)iiaiion,  and  was 
about  to  enter  by  the  front  door,  when  I  heard  the  swish 
of  branthes  in  the  underbrush  to  the  east  and  dropped 
into  the  grass. 

In  a  moment  the  Italian  appeared,  carrying  a  pair 
of  oars  over  his  shoulder.  He  had  evidently  just  landed, 
as  the  blades  were  dripping,  lie  throw  them  down  by  the 
cabin  door,  came  round  to  the  western  window,  drew  out 
the  pin  from  an  iron  staple  with  which  it  was  fastened, 
and  thrust  his  head  in.  He  was  greeted  with  a  howl  and 
a  loud  demand  of  son^e  sort,  to  which  lie  replied  in 
monosyllables,  and  after  several  minutes  of  this  parley 
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I  caught  a  fragment  of  dialogue  which  seemed  to  be  final 
in  tlie  subject  under  discussion. 

"Let  me  out  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you :  let  me  out, 
I  say !" 

"^ly  boss  he  sometime  come  back;  then  you  get  out 
it,  maybe." 

With  this  deliverance,  accomplished  with  some  diffi- 
culty, the  Italian  turned  away,  going  to  the  rear  of  the 
cabin  for  a  pail  with  which  he  trudged  off  toward  the 
lake.  He  had  not  closed  the  window  and  would  un- 
doubtedly return  in  a  few  minutes ;  so  I  waited  until  he 
was  out  of  sight,  then  rose  and  crawled  through  the  grass 
to  the  opening, 

I  looked  in  upon  a  bare  room  whose  one  door  opened 
inward,  and  I  did  not  for  a  moment  account  for  the 
voice.  Then  something  stirred  in  the  farther  corner,  and 
I  slowly  made  out  the  figure  of  a  man  tied  hand  and 
foot,  lying  on  his  back  in  a  pile  of  grass  and  leaves. 

"You  ugly  dago !  you  infernal  pirate—"  he  bawled. 

There  was  no  mistalcing  that  voice,  and  I  now  saw 
two  legs  clothed  in  white  duck  that  belonged,  I  was 
sure,  to  Gillespie.  My  head  and  shoulders  filled  the 
window  and  so  darkened  the  room  that  the  prisoner 
though-  his  jailer  had  come  back  to  torment  him. 
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"Shut  up,  Gillespie,"  I  muttered.  "This  is  Donovan. 
That  fellow  will  be  back  in  a  minute.  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?" 

"What  can  you  do  for  me?"  he  spluttered.  '-'Oh.,  noth- 
ing, thanks!  I  wouldn't  have  you  put  yourself  out  liov 
anything  in  the  world.  It's  nice  in  hero,  and  11"  tliat  fel- 
low kills  me  I'll  miss  a  great  deal  of  tlio  poverty  and 
hardship  of  this  sinful  world.  But  take  your  time. 
Irishman.  Being  tied  by  the  legs  like  a  calf  is  bully 
when  you  get  used  to  it." 

In  turning  over,  the  better  to  level  his  ironies  at  mo, 
he  had  stirred  up  the  dust  in  the  straw  so  that  he 
sneezed  and  coughed  in  a  ridiculous  fashion.  As  I  did 
not  move  he  added : 

"You  come  in  here  and  cut  these  strings  and  I'll  tell 
you  something  nice  some  day." 

I  ran  round  to  the  front  door,  kicked  it  open  and 
passed  through  a  square  room  that  contained  a  firoplaco. 
a  camp  bed,  a  trunk,  and  a  table  littered  with  old  news- 
papers and  a  few  books.  I  found  Gillespie  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  cut  his  thongs  and  helped  him  to  his  feet. 

"Where  is  your  boat?"  he  demanded. 

"On  f^e  west  side." 

"Then  we're  in  for  a  scrap.   That  beggar  goes  down 
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there  for  water;  and  he'll  see  that  there's  another  man 
on  the  island.  I  had  a  gun  when  I  came,"  he  added 
mournfully. 

He  stamped  his  feet  and  threshed  himself  with  his 
arms  to  restore  circulation,  then  we  wont  into  the  larger 
room,  where  he  dug  his  own  revolver  from  the  trunk 
and  pointed  to  a  shot-gun  in  the  comer. 

"You'd  better  get  that.  This  fellow  has  only  a  knife 
in  his  clothes.  He'll  be  back  on  the  run  when  he  sees 
your  canoe."  And  we  heard  on  the  instant  a  man  run- 
ning toward  the  hut.  I  opened  the  breech  of  the  shot- 
gun to  see  whether  it  was  loaded. 

"Well,  how  do  you  want  to  handle  the  situation?"  I 
asked. 

He  had  his  eye  on  the  window  and  threw  up  his  re- 
volver and  let  go. 

"Your  pistol  makes  a  howling  noise,  Gillespie.  Please 
don't  do  that  again.  The  smoke  is  disagreeable." 

"You  are  quite  right;  and  shooting  through  glass  is 
always  unfortunate !  there's  bound  to  be  a  certain  deflec- 
tion before  the  bullet  strikes.  You  see  if  I  were  not  a 
fool  I  should  be  a  philosopher." 

"It  isn't  nice  here;  we'd  better  bolt." 

"I'm  as  hungry  as  a  sea-serpent,"  he  -aid,  watching 
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the  window.    "And  1  am  quite  desperate  when  I  miss 
my  tea." 

I  stood  before  tlie  open  door  and  he  watched  the  win- 
dow. We  were  both  talking  to  cover  our  serious  delibera- 
tions. Our  plight  was  not  so  much  a  matter  for  jesting  a^ 
we  wished  to  make  it  appear  to  each  other.  I  had  ex- 
perienced one  struggle  with  the  Italian  at  the  house- 
boat on  the  Tippecanoe  and  was  not  anxious  to  get 
within  reach  of  his  knife  again.  I  did  not  know  how  he 
had  captured  Gillespie,  or  what  mischief  that  amiable 
person  had  been  engaged  in,  but  inquiries  touching  this 
matter  must  wait. 

"Are  you  ready?  We  don't  want  to  shoot  unless  we 
have  to.  Now  when  I  say  go,  jump  for  the  open." 

He  limped  a  little  from  the  cramping  of  his  legs, 
but  crossed  over  to  me  cheerfully  enough.  His  white 
trousers  were  much  the  worse  for  contact  with  the  cabin 
floor,  and  his  shirt  hung  from  his  shoulders  in  ribbons. 

"My  stomach  bids  me  haste;  I'm  going  to  eat  a  beef- 
steak two  miles  tliick  if  I  ever  get  back  to  New  I'ork. 
Are  you  waiting  ?" 

We  were  about  to  spring  through  the  outer  door, 
when  the  door  at  the  rear  fiew  open  with  a  bang  and  the 
sailor  landed  on  me  with  one  leap.   I  went  down  with 
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n  tluimp  and  a  crack  of  my  head  on  the  floor  that 
sickenod  mo.  The  gun  was  under  my  legs,  and  I  remem- 
ber tJiat  my  dazed  wits  tried  to  devise  means  for  get- 
ting hold  of  it.    As  my  senses  gradually  came  round  I 
uas  aware  of  a  great  conflict  about  mo  and  over  me. 
(fillespie  was  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with 
the  sailor  and  the  cabin  shook  with  their  strife.    The 
table  wont  down  with  a  crasli,  and  Gillespie  seemed  to 
be  having  the  best  of  it;  then  the  Italian  was  afoot 
again,  and  the  clenched  swaying  figures  crashed  against 
the  trunk  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room.    And  there 
they  fought  in  silence,  save  for  the  scraping  of  their 
fvct  on  the  puncheon  floor.  I  felt  a  slight  nausea  from 
the  sma.h  my  head  had  got,  but  I  began  crawling  across 
the  floor  toward  the  struggling  men.    It  was  growing 
(lark,  and  they  were  knit  together  against  the  cabin  wall 
like  a  single  monstrous,  swaying  figure. 

My  stomach  was  giving  a  better  account  of  itself,  and 
I  got  to  my  knees  and  then  to  my  feet.  I  was  within 
a  yard  of  the  wavering  shadow  and  could  distinguish 
fMllcspie  by  his  white  trou.ers  as  he  wrencli.d  free 
and  flung  the  Italian  away  from  him ;  and  in  that  instant 
of  freedom  I  heard  the  dull  impact  of  Gillespie's  fist  in 
tlie  brute's  face.   As  the  sailor  went  down  I  ^-^w  my- 
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self  full  length  upon  him ;  hut  for  the  moraont  at  least 
he  was  out  of  business,  and  before  I  had  satisfied  my- 
self that  I  had  firmly  grasped  him,  (;ille.-pi<\  blinviii;;- 
hard,  was  kneeling  beside  me,  with  a  ro]H-  in  liis  1i:mds. 

"I  think,-' he  panted,  *  I  should  like  clKuupinnon  sauce 
with  that  steak,  Donovan.  And  I  should  like  my  pota- 
toes lyonnaise — the  pungent  onion  is  a  spurriii.u-  tonic. 
That  will  do,  thanks,  for  the  arms.  (!et  olf  his  legs 
and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  them.  You  oughtn't 
to  have  cut  that  rope,  my  boy.  You  might  have  known 
that  we  were  going  to  need  it.  ]\Iy  father  taught  me  in 
my  youth  never  to  cut  a  string.  1  want  tlie  pirate's 
knife  for  a  souvenir.  I  kicked  it  out  of  his  hand  when 
you  went  bumpety-bumpety.    How's  your  head  ?'' 

'T  still  have  it.  IjcVs  get  you  outside  and  have  a 
look  at  you.   You  think  lie  didn't  land  witli  tl;r  knife?" 

"Xot  a  bit  of  it.  lie  nearly  squeezed  ilic  iile  out  of 
me  two  or  three  times,  though.   What's  that  ?" 

"He  gave  me  a  jab  with  his  sticker  wluu  he  made 
that  flying  leap  and  I  gue*;.s  I'm  soratclied." 

Gillespie  opened  my  shirt  and  disc!o-od  n.  scratch 
across  r".y  ribs  downward  from  the  left  collar  bono.  The 
first  jab  had  struck  the  bone,  but  the  subsequent  slash 
had  left  a  nasty  red  line. 
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Gillespie  swore  softly  in  the  strange  phrases  that  he 
affected  while  he  tended  my  injury.  My^head  ached 
aad  the  nausea  came  back  occasionally.  I  sat  down  in 
the  gra^  while  Gillespie  found  the  sailor's  pail  and  went 
to  fetch  water.  He  found  some  towels  in  the  hut  and 
between  his  droll  chaffing  and  his  deft  ministrations  I 
soon  felt  fit  again. 

^  "Well,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  dago  ?"  he  asked,  rub- 
bing  his  arms  and  legs  briskly. 
I'We  ought  to  give  him  to  the  village  constabla" 
"That's  the  law  of  it,  but  not  the  common  sense.  The 
lords  of  justice  would  demand  to  know  all  the  whys 
and  wherefores,  and  the  Italian  consul  at  Chicago  would 
come  doH-n  and  make  a  fuss,  and  the  man  behind  the 
dago  would  lay  low  and  no  good  would  come.'* 
"When  will  Holbrook  be  back?-that's  the  question.'* 
"Well,  the  market  has  been  very  feverish  and  my 
guess  is  that  he  won't  last  many  days.  He  had  a  weak- 
ness  for  Industrials,  as  I  remember,  and  they've  been 
very  groggy.    What  he  wants  is  his  miUion  from  Miss 
Pat,  and  he  has  his  own  chivalrous  notions  of  collecting 

We  decided  finally  to  leave  the  man  free,  but  to  take 
away  his  boat.   Gillespie  was  disposed  to  make  light  of 
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the  whole  affair,  now  that  we  had  got  off  with  our  lives. 
We  searched  the  hut  for  weapons  and  ammunition,  and 
having  collected  several  knives  and  a  belt  and  revolver 
from  the  trunk,  we  poured  water  on  the  Italian,  carried 
him  into  the  open  and  loosened  the  ropes  with  which  Gil- 
lespie had  tied  him. 

The  man  glared  at  us  fiercely  and  muttered  inco- 
herently for  a  few  minutes,  but  after  Gillespie  had 
dashed  another  pail  of  water  on  him  he  stood  up  and 
was  tame  enough. 

"Tell  him,"  said  Gillccpie,  "that  wo  shall  not  kill 
him  to-day.  Tell  him  that  this  being  Tuesday  we  shall 
spare  his  life — that  wo  never  kill  any  one  on  Tuesday, 
but  that  we  shall  come  back  to-morrow  and  make  shark 
meat  of  him.  Assure  him  that  wo  are  terrible  villains 
and  man-hunters  - ' 

"When  will  your  employer  return?"  I  asked  the 
sailor. 

He  shook  his  head  and  declared  that  he  did  not  know. 

"How  long  did  he  liire  you  for  ?" 

"For  all  summer."  He  pointed  to  the  sloop,  and  I 
got  it  out  of  him  that  he  had  been  hired  in  New  York 
to  come  to  the  lake  and  sail  it. 

"In  the  creek  up  yonder,"  I  said,  pointing  toward 
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the  Tippecanoo,  "you  tried  to  kill  me.  There  was  another 
man  with  you.  Who  was  he?" 

"That  was  my  hoPs,"  he  replied  reluctantly,  though 
his  English  was  clear  enough. 

"What  is  your  employers  name?"  I  demanded. 

"Holbrook.  I  sail  his  boat,  the  Stildlo,  over  there," 
he  replied. 

"But  it  was  not  he  who  was  with  you  on  the  house- 
boat in  the  creek.  Mr.  Holbrook  was  not  there.  Do  not 
lie  to  me.  Who  was  the  other  man  that  wanted  you  to 
kill  Holbrook?" 

He  appeared  mystified,  and  Gillespie,  to  whom  I  had 
told  nothing  of  my  encounter  at  the  boat-mater's,  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us  with  a  puzzled  expression  on 
his  face. 

"All  he  knows  is  that  he's  hired  to  sail  a  boat  and, 
incidentally,  stick  people  with  his  knife,"  said  Gilles- 
pie in  disgust.  "We  can  do  nothing  till  Holbrook  comes 
back ;  let's  be  going." 

We  finally  gathered  up  the  Italian's  oars,  and,  carrying 
the  captured  arms,  went  to  the  east  shore,  where  wo  put 
off  in  Gillespie's  rowboat,  trailing  the  Italian's  boat 
astern.  The  sailor  followed  us  to  the  shore  and  watched 
our  departure  in  silence.  We  swung  round  to  the  western 
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shore  and  got  my  canoe,  and  there  again,  the  Italian 
sullenly  watched  us. 

"He's  not  so  badly  marooned,"  said  Gillespie.  "He 
can  walk  out  over  here." 

"No,  he'll  wait  for  Holbrook.  He's  stumped  now 
and  doesn't  understand  us.  He  has  exhausted  his  orders 
and  is  sick  and  tired  of  his  job.  A  salt-water  sailor  loses 
his  snap  when  he  gets  as  far  inland  as  this.  He'll  de- 
mand his  money  when  Holbrook  turns  up  and  clear  out 
of  this." 

Gillespie  took  the  oars  himself,  insisting  that  I  must 
have  a  care  for  the  slash  across  my  chest,  and  so,  towing 
the  canoe  and  rowboat,  we  turned  toward  Glenarm.  The 
Italian  still  watched  us  from  the  shore,  standing  beside 
a  tall  sycamore  on  a  little  promontory  as  though  to 
follow  us  as  far  as  possible. 

We  passed  close  to  the  Stiletto  to  get  a  better  look  at 
her.  She  was  the  trimmest  sailing  craft  in  those  waters, 
and  the  largest,  being,  I  should  say,  thirty-seven  feet 
on  the  water-line,  sloop-rigged,  and  with  a  cuddy  large 
enough  to  house  the  skipper.  As  we  drew  alongside  I 
stood  up  the  better  to  examine  her,  and  the  Italian, 
still  watching  us  intently  from  the  island,  cried  out 
wamingly. 
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"He  should  fly  the  signal,  'Owner  not  on  board,' " 
iemarked  Gillespie  as  we  pushed  off  and  continued  on 
our  way. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  western  wood  as  we  passed 
out  into  the  larger  lake.  Gillespie  took  soundings  with 
his  oar  in  the  connecting  channel,  and  did  not  touch 
bottom. 

'TTou  wouldn't  suppose  the  Slileito  could  get  through 
here;  it's  as  shallow  as  a  sauce-pan;  but  there's 
plenty  and  to  spare,"  he  said,  as  he  resumed  row- 
ing. 

"But  it  takes  a  cool  hand—"  I  began,  then  paused 
abruptly;  for  there,  several  hundred  yards  away,  a  little 
back  from  the  western  shore,  against  a  strip  of  wood 
through  which  the  sun  burned  redly,  I  saw  a  man  and  a 
woman  slowly  walking  back  and  forth.    Gillespie,  la- 
boring steadily  at  the  oars,  seemed  not  to  see  them,  and 
I  made  no  sign.    My  heart  raced  for  a  moment  as  I 
watched  them  pace  back  and  forth,  for  there  was  some- 
tiling  familiar  in  both  figures.   I  knew  that  I  had  seen 
them  before  and  talked  with  them;  I  would  have  sworn 
that  the  man  was  Henry  Holbrook  and  the  girl  Helen; 
and  I  was  aware  that  when  they  turned,  once,  twice, 
at  the  ends  of  their  path,  the  girl  made  some  delay;  and 
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Tviipn  they  went  on  she  wns  toward  the  lake,  as  though 
shielding  the  man  from  our  obsservation.  The  last  sight 
I  had  of  them  the  girl  stood  with  her  back  to  us,  point- 
ing into  the  west.  Then  she  put  up  her  hand  to  her  bare 
head  as  though  catching  a  loosonetl  strand  of  hair;  and 
the  wind  blew  back  her  skirts  like  those  of  the  Winged 
Victory.  The  two  were  etched  sharply  against  the  fringe 
of  wood  and  bathed  in  the  sun's  glow.  A  second  later  the 
trees  stood  there  alertly,  with  the  golden  targe  of  the 
sun  shining  like  a  giant's  t^hiold  beyond;  but  they  had 
gone,  and  my  heart  was  numb  with  foreboding,  or  lone- 
liness, and  heavy  with  tJie  weight  of  things  I  did  not 
understand. 

Gillespie  tugged  hard  with  the  burden  of  the  few 
at  his  back.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  uncomfortable 
as  I  thought  of  his  own  affair  with  Helen  Holbrook.  Ho 
had,  by  any  fair  judgment,  a  prior  claim.  Her  equivocal 
attitude  toward  him  and  her  inexplicable  conduct  toward 
her  aunt  were,  I  know,  appearing  less  and  less  heinous 
to  me  as  the  days  passed;  and  I  was  miserably  con- 
scious that  my  own  duty  to  Miss  Patricia  lay  less  heav- 
ily upon  mo. 

I  was  glad  when  we  reached  Glenarm  pier,  where  we 
found  Tjima  hanging  out  the  lamps.  He  gave  me  a  tel- 
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cgrara.    It  was  from  my  Npw  York  acquaintance  ajid 
read: 

Holbrook  left  here  two  days  ago;  destination  unknown. 

'Come.  GiJ'oppic;  you  are  to  dine  with  me,"  I  said, 
when  he  had  read  the  telegram ;  and  so  we  went  up  to 
the  house  together. 
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I  UNDtUTAKE  A  COMMISSION 

Sweet  is  evpry  ;  ound, 

Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet; 

Myrlailfl  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro  the  lawn. 

The  moan  of  doves  in  imrnemorial  •  Iiuh, 

And  mu;  muring  of  innumerable  lie<-8. 

— Tennyson. 

Gille^^pic  availud  liiinsclf  of  my  ward  roc  to  replace 
his  rags,  and  appeared  in  the  library  cii.  \wu  and  iii  .us 
usual  state  of  mind  on  the  stroke  of  seven. 

"You  should  liave  had  t\w  doctor  oir  ,).-no\<in.  lie- 
ing  stuck  isn't  su  fuiuiy,  and  you  will  .lical)!  dly  die  of 
blood-poisoning.    Every  om^  does  nowaaav^  *' 

"I  shall  disappoint  you.    Ijima  and  1      iwccn  us  ti.  vp 
;;tuck  nie  togotlic-r  like  a  cracked  plate,     .vud  it  in  n-  t 
well  to  publish  our  troubles  to  the  world    If  !  eallt ;  tli 
village  doctor  he  would  kill  his  horsi  alatiug  th. 

mysterious  tidings.    Are  you  satisfied  ?' 

"Quite  so.    You're  a  man  after  my  jwi     eart,  i^ju- 
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We  had  reached  the  dining-room  and  stood  by  our 
chairs. 

"I  should  like,"  he  said,  taking  up  his  cocktail  glass, 
"to  propose  a  tnace  between  us — " 

"In  the  matter  of  a  certain  lady  ?" 

"Even  bo!  On  the  honor  of  a  fool,"  he  said,  and 
touched  his  glass  to  Iiis  lips.  "And  may  the  best  man 
win/'  he  added,  putting  down  tlie  glass  unemptied. 

He  was  one  of  those  comfortable  people  with  whom 
it  is  possible  to  sit  in  siki.ce;  but  after  intervals  in 
which  we  )und  nothing  to  say  he  would,  with  exag- 
gerated gravity,  make  ?!ome  utterly  inane  remark.  To- 
night his  mind  was  more  agile  than  ever,  his  thoughts 
leaping  nimbly  from  crag  to  crag,  like  a  mountain  goat. 
He  had  traveled  widely  and  knew  the  ways  of  many 
cities;  and  of  American  political  characters,  whose  names 
were  but  vaguely  known  to  me,  he  discoursed  with  de- 
lightful intimacy;  then  his  mind  danced  away  to  a  tour 
he  had  once  made  with  a  company  of  acrobats  whose 
baggage  he  had  released  from  the  grasping  hands  of  a 
rural  sheriff. 

''What,"  he  asked  presently,  "is  as  sad  as  being  de- 
ceived in  s  person  you  have  admired  and  trusted?  I 
knew  a  fellow  who  was  professor  of  something  in  a 
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blooming  collcgp,  and  who  was  so  poor  that  ho  had  to 
coach  delinquent  preps  in  summer-time  instead  of  get- 
ting a  vacation.  I  had  every  confidence  in  that  fellow.  1 
thought  he  was  all  right,  and  so  I  took  him  up  into 
Maine  with  me — just  the  two  of  us— and  hired  an  In- 
dian to  run  our  camp,  and  ever}'thing  pointed  to  plus. 
Well,  I  always  get  stung  when  I  try  to  be  good." 

He  placed  his  knife  and  fork  carefully  across  his  plate 
and  sighed  deeply. 

"What  was  the  matter?  Did  he  bore  you  with  philos- 
ophy?" 

"Xo  such  luck.  That  man  was  weak-minded  on  the 
subject  of  domesticating  prairie-dogs.  You  may  shoot 
me  if  that  isn't  the  fact.  There  he  was,  a  prize-winner 
and  a  fellow  of  his  university,  and  a  fine  scholar  who 
edited  Greek  text-books,  with  that  thing  on  his  mind. 
He  held  that  the  daily  example  of  the  happy  home  life 
of  the  prairie-dog  would  tend  to  ennoble  all  mankind  and 
brighten  up  our  family  altars.  Think  of  being  lost  in  the 
woods  with  a  man  with  ^nch  an  idea,  and  of  having  to 
sleep  under  the  same  blanket  with  him !  It  -^ained  most 
of  the  time  so  we  htid  to  sit  in  the  tent,  and  he  never  let 
up.  He  got  so  bad  that  he  would  wake  me  up  in  the 
night  to  talk  prairie-dog." 
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"It  must  have  been  trying,"  I  agreed.  "What  was 
your  solution,  Buttons  ?" 

"I  moved  outdoors  and  slept  with  the  Indian.  Your 
salad  dressing  is  excellent,  Donovan,  though  personally 
I  lean  to  more  of  t^.o  paprika.  But  let  us  go  back  a  bit  to 
the  Holbrooks.  Omitting  the  lady,  there  are  certain 
points  about  which  we  may  as  well  agree.  I  am  not  so 
great  a  fool  but  that  I  can  sec  that  tliis  state  of  things 
can  not  last  forever.  Henry  is  broken  down  from  drink 
and  brooding  over  his  troubles,  and  about  ready  for  close 
confinement  in  a  brick  building  with  barred  windows." 

"Then  I'm  for  capturing  him  and  sticking  him  awa}- 
in  a  safe  place." 

"That's  the  Irish  of  it,  if  you  will  pardon  me;  but  it's 
not  the  Holbrook  of  it.  A  father  tucked  away  in  a  pri- 
vate madhouse  would  not  sound  well  to  the  daughter.  I 
advise  you  not  to  suggest  that  to  Helen.  I  generously  aid 
your  suit  to  that  extent.  We  are  both  playing  for  Helen's 
gratitude ;  that's  the  flat  of  the  matter." 

"I  was  brought  into  this  business  to  help  Miss  Pat," 
I  declared,  though  a  trifle  lamely.  Gillespie  grinned  sar- 
donically. 

"Be  it  far  from  me  to  interfere  with  your  plans,  meth- 
ods or  hopes.  We  both  have  the  conceit  of  our  wisdom !" 
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'•There  may  be  Bomething  in  that," 
"But  it  was  decent  of  you  to  get  me  out  of  that  Ital- 
ian's clutches  this  afternoon.  When  I  went  over  there  I 
thought  I  might  find  Henry  Holbrook  and  pound  some 
sense  into  him;  and  he's  about  due,  from  that  telegram. 
If  Miss  Pat  won't  soften  her  heart  I'd  better  buy  him 
off,"  he  added  reflectively. 

We  walked  the  long  length  of  the  hall  into  the  library, 
and  had  just  lighted  our  cigars  when  the  butler  sought 
me. 

"Beg  pardon,  the  telephone,  sir.'* 
My  distrust  of  the  telephone  is  so  deep-seated  that  I 
had  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  instrument  in  Glen- 
arm  house,  where,  I  now  learned,  it  was  tucked  away  in 
the  butler's  pantry  for  the  convenience  of  the  house- 
keeper in  ordering  supplies  from  the  village.    After  a 
moment's  parley  a  woman's  voice  addressed  me  distin  jdy 
—a  voice  that  at  once  arrested  and  held  all  ray  thoughts. 
My  replies  were,  I  fear,  somewhat  brea  '  ^e     and  wholly 
stupid. 
"This  is  Eosalind ;  do  you  remember  'ne?" 
"Yes ;  I  remember :  I  remember  nothing  else !"  I  de- 
clared.   Ijima  had  closed  the  door  behind  me,  and  I  was 
alone  with  the  voice — a  voice  that  spoke  to  me  of  the 
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summer  night,  and  of  low  winds  murmuring  across 
starry  waters. 

"I  am  going  away.  The  Rosalind  you  romemhcr  is 
going  a  long  way  from  the  lake,  and  you  will  never  see 
her  again." 

"But  you  have  an  engagement;  when  the  new  moon — " 

"But  the  little  feather  of  the  new  moon  is  under  a 
cloud,  and  you  can  not  see  it;  and  Rosalind  must  always 
be  Helen  now." 

"But  this  won't  do,  Rosalind.  Ours  was  more  than  an 
engagement ;  it  was  a  solemn  compact,"  I  insisted. 

"Oh,  not  so  very  solemn!"  she  laughed.  "And  then 
you  have  the  other  girl  that  isn't  just  me— the  girl  of 
the  daylight,  that  you  ride  and  sail  with  and  play  tennis 
with." 

"Oh,  I  haven't  her;  I  don't  want  her—" 

"Treacherous  man!  Volatile  Irishman!" 

"^Marvelous,  adorable  Rosalind !" 

"That  will  do,  IMr.  Donovan"— and  then  with  a  quick 
cliange  of  tone  she  askc  1  abruptly : 

"You  are  not  afraid  of  trouDlc,  are  you?" 

"I  live  for  nothing  else !" 

*Tou  are  not  so  pledged  to  the  j\re  you  play  tennis 
with  that  you  can  not  Fcrve  Rosalind  If  she  a;,ks  it?" 
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"No ;  you  have  only  to  ask.  But  I  must  see  you  once 
more — as  Kosaliml !" 

"Stop  being  silly,  and  listen  carefully."  And  I  thought 
I  heard  a  sob  in  the  moment's  silence  before  she  spoke. 

"I  want  you  to  go,  at  once,  to  the  house  of  the  boat- 
maker  on  Tippecanoe  Creek ;  go  as  fast  as  you  can !"  she 
implored. 

"To  the  house  of  the  man  who  calls  himself  Hartridge, 
the  canoe-maker,  at  Bed  Gate?'* 

"Yes;  you  must  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  him  to- 
night." 

There  was  no  mistaking  now  the  sobs  that  broke  her 
sentences,  and  my  mind  was  so  a-whirl  with  questions 
that  I  stammered  incoherently. 

"Will  you  go — will  you  go  ?"  she  demanded  in  a  voice 
so  low  and  broken  that  I  scarcely  heard. 

*Tes,  at  once,"  and  the  voice  vanished,  and  while 
I  still  stood  staring  at  the  instrument  the  operator  at 
Annandale  blandly  asked  me  what  number  I  wanted. 
The  thread  had  snapped  and  the  spell  was  broken.  I 
stared  helplessly  at  the  thing  of  wood  and  wire  for  half 
a  minute ;  then  the  girl's  appeal  and  my  promise  rose  in 
my  mind  distinct  from  all  else.  I  ordered  my  horse  be- 
fore returning  to  the  library,  where  Gillespie  was  coolly 
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turning  over  the  magazines  on  the  table.  I  was  still 
dazed,  and  something  in  my  appearance  caused  him  to 
stare. 

"Been  seeing  a  ghost?"  he  asked. 

"No;  just  hearing  one,"  I  replied. 

I  had  yet  to  offer  some  pretext  for  leaving  him,  and  as 
I  walked  the  length  of  the  room  he  stifled  a  yawn,  his 
eyes  falling  upon  the  line  of  French  windows.  I  spoke 
of  the  heat  of  the  night,  but  he  did  not  answer,  and  I 
turned  to  find  his  gaze  fixed  upon  one  of  the  open  win- 
dows. 

"WTiat  is  it,  man?"  I  demanded. 
He  crossed  the  room  in  a  leap  and  was  out  upon  the 
terrace,  peering  down  upon  the  shrubbery  beneath. 
"What's  the  row  ?"  I  demanded. 
"Didn't  you  see  it?" 
"No." 

"Then  it  wasn't  anything.  I  thought  I  saw  the  dago, 
if  you  must  know.  He'll  probably  be  around  looking 
for  us." 

"Humph,  you're  a  little  nervous,  that's  all.  You'll 
stay  here  all  night,  of  course?"  I  asked,  without,  I  fear, 
much  enthusiasm. 

He  grinned. 
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"Don't  be  so  cordial !  If  you'll  send  me  into  town  I'll 

be  off." 

I  had  just  ordered  the  dog-cart  when  the  butler  ap- 
peared. 

•'If  you  please,  sir,  Sister  Margaret  wishe?  to  use  our 
telephone,  sir.    St.  Agatha's  is  out  of  order." 

I  spoke  to  the  Sister  as  she  left  the  house,  half  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  half  to  make  sure  of  her.  The  tele- 
phone at  St.  Agatha's  had  ])een  out  of  order  for  several 
days,  she  said ;  and  I  walked  with  her  to  St.  Agatha's 
gate,  talking  of  the  weather,  the  garden  and  the  Hol- 
brook  ladies,  who  were,  she  said,  quite  well. 

Thereafter,  when  I  had  despatched  Gillespie  to  the  vil- 
lage in  the  dog-cart,  I  got  into  my  leggings,  reflecting 
upoi  the  odd  circumstance  that  Helen  Holbrook  had 
been  able  to  speak  to  me  over  the  telephone  a  few  min- 
utes before,  using  an  instrument  that  had,  by  Sister 
Margaret's  testimony,  been  out  of  commission  for  several 
days.  The  girl  had  undoubtedly  slipped  away  from  St. 
Agatha's  and  spoken  to  me  from  some  other  house  in 
the  neighborhood ;  but  this  was  a  matter  of  little  impor- 
tance, now  that  I  had  undertaken  her  commission. 

The  chapel  clock  chimed  nine  as  I  gained  the  road, 
and  I  walked  my  horse  to  scan  St.  Agatha's  windows 
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through  vistas  that  ofTered  across  the  foliage.  And  there, 
by  the  open  window  of  her  aunt's  sitting-room,  I  saw 
Helen  Holbrook  reading.  A  table-lamp  at  her  side  il- 
lumined her  slightly  bent  head ;  and,  as  though  aroused 
by  my  horse's  quick  step  in  the  road,  she  rose  and  stood 
framed  against  the  light,  with  the  soft  window  draperies 
fluttering  about  her. 
I  spoke  to  my  horse  and  galloped  toward  Red  Gate. 
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Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
Vv'hich  better  fits  a  Hon  than  a  man. 

— Troilus  and  Cressida. 

As  I  rode  tlirougli  Port  Annandale  tlie  lilting  strains 
of  a  waltz  floated  from  the  casino,  and  I  caught  a 
•,'limpse  of  the  lake's  cincture  of  lights.  My  head  was 
none  too  clear  from  its  crack  on  the  cabin  floor,  and  my 
chest  was  growing  sore  and  stiff  from  the  slash  of  the 
Italian's  knife;  but  my  spirits  were  high,  and  my  ears 
rang  with  memories  of  the  Voice.  Helen  had  given 
me  a  commission,  and  every  fact  of  my  life  faded  into 
insignificance  compared  to  this.  The  cool  night  air 
rushing  by  refreshed  me.  I  was  eager  for  the  next 
turn  of  the  wheel,  and  my  curiosity  ran  on  to  the  boat- 
maker's  house. 

I  came  now  to  a  lonely  sweep,  where  the  road  ran 
through  a  heavy  woodland,  and  the  cool,  moist  air  of  the 
forest  rose  round  mo.  The  lake,  I  knew,  lay  close  at  hand. 
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and  /le  Ilartriilgo  cottage  was  not,  as  I  reckoned  my 
distances,  very  far  ahead.  I  had  drawn  in  my  horse  to 
consider  the  iiianiicr  of  n  v  approach  to  the  hoat-makcr's. 
and  was  jogging  along  at  an  easy  trot  when  a  rifle-shot 
rang  out  on  my  left,  from  the  direction  of  the  creek,  and 
my  horse  sliiod  sharply  and  plunged  on  at  a  wild  galloji. 
He  ran  several  '  undred  yards  hefore  I  could  check 
him,  and  then  I  turned  and  rode  slowly  back,  peering 
into  the  foro-^t's  hlacl.  shadow  for  the  foe.  I  paused  and 
waited,  with  the  horse  dancing  cra^ily  beneath  me,  but 
the  woodland  presented  an  inscrutable  front.  I  then 
r  kIo  on  to  the  unfenced  strip  of  wood  where  I  had  left 
my  horse  before. 

I  began  this  narrative  with  every  intention  of  tellirs; 
the  whole  truth  touching  my  adventures  at  Annandale, 
and  I  can  not  deny  that  the  shot  from  the  wood  had 
again  shaken  my  faith  in  Helen  Holbrook.  She  had 
sent  me  to  the  Tippecanoe  on  an  errand  of  her  own 
choosing,  and  I  had  been  fired  on  from  ambush  near 
tlic  place  to  which  she  had  sent  me.  I  fear  that  ray  tower 
nt'  faith  that  had  grown  so  tall  and  strong  shook  on  its 
foundations;  but  once  more  I  dismissed  my  doubts, 
just  as  I  had  dismissed  other  doubts  and  misgivings 
about  her.    My  fleeting  glimpse  of  her  in  the  window 
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of  St.  Agatha's  leas  than  an  hour  before  flashed  back 
upon  me,  and  the  tower  touched  the  stars,  steadfast  and 


serene  again. 


I  strode  on  toward  Red  Gate  with  my  revolver  in  the 
side  pocket  of  ray  Norfolk  jacket.  A  buckboard  filled 
with  young  folk  from  the  summer  colony  passed  me, 
and  then  the  utter  silence  of  the  country  held  the  world. 
In  a  moment  I  had  reached  the  canoe-maker's  cottage 
and  entered  the  gate.  I  went  at  once  to  the  front  door 
and  knocked.  I  repeated  my  knock  several  times,  but 
there  was  no  answer.  The  front  window-blinds  were 
closed  tight 

It  was  now  half-past  ten  and  I  walked  round  the  dark 
house  with  the  sweet  scents  of  the  garden  rising  about 
me  and  paused  again  at  the  top  of  tho  steps  leading  to 
the  creek. 

The  house-boat  wmt  effectually  screened  by  shrubberj', 
and  I  had  descended  half  a  dozen  steps  before  I  saw  a 
light  in  the  windows.  It  occurred  to  me  that  as  I  had 
undoubtedly  been  sent  to  Red  Gate  for  some  purpose,  I 
should  do  well  not  to  defeat  it  by  any  clumsiness  of  my 
own;  so  I  proceeded  slowly,  pausing  several  times  to 
observe  the  light?  below.  I  heard  the  Tippecanoe  slip- 
ping by  with  the  subdued  murmur  of  water  at  night; 
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and  then  a  lantern  flashetl  on  deck  and  I  heard  voices. 
Some  one  was  landing  from  a  boat  in  tlie  cn>ek.  Thia 
seemed  amiable  enough,  as  the  lantern-bearer  helped  u 
man  in  the  boat  to  elamber  to  the  platform,  and  from 
the  open  door  of  the  shop  a  broad  shart  of  liglit  shone 
brightly  upon  the  two  men.  The  man  with  the  lunter.i. 
was  Holbrook,  alias  Ilartridgc,  beyond  a  doubt;  the 
other  was  a  stranger.  Ilolbrook  eaught  the  painter  of 
the  boat  and  silently  made  it  fast. 

"Xow,"  he  said,  "come  in." 

They  crossed  the  deck  and  entered  tlie  boat-maker's 
shop,  and  I  crept  down  where  I  could  peer  in  at  an  open 
port-hole.  Gevoral  brass  ship-lamps  of  an  odd  pattern 
lighted  the  place  brilliantly,  and  I  was  surprised  to  note 
the  unusual  furnishings  of  the  room.  The  end  nearest 
my  port-hole  was  a  shop,  with  a  carpenter's  bench  with 
litter  all  about  that  spoke  of  practical  use.  Two  canoes 
in  process  of  construction  lay  across  frames  contrived 
for  the  purpose,  aud  overhead  was  a  rack  of  lumber  hung 
away  to  dry.  The  men  remained  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  house — it  was,  I  should  say,  about  a  hundred  feet 
long — which,  witJiout  formal  division,  was  fitted  as  a  sit- 
ting-room, with  a  piano  in  one  comer,  and  a  long  settle 
against  the  wall.  In  the  center  was  a  table  littered  with 
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books  and  periodicals;  and  a  woman's  sowing-baskot, 
interwoven  with  bright  ribbons,  pavo  a  dmnrstic  toucli 
to  the  phice.  On  the  inner  wall  hung  a  pair  of  foil^  and 
masks.  Pictures  from  illustrated  journals— striking 
heads  or  outdoor  scenes— were  pinned  her-'  end  there. 

The  new-comer  stared  about,  twirling  a  Tweed  cip 
nervously  in  his  hands  wbilo  llolbrook  carefully  ex- 
tinguished  the  lantern  and  put  it  aside.  His  visitor  was 
abo°ut  fifty,  taller  Uian  he,  and  swarthy,  with  a  grayish 
mustache^  and  hair  vlui.  at  the  tempi's.  His  eyes  were 
large  and  dark,  but  cv.n  with  the  length  of  the  room 
between  us  I  marked  their  restlessness;  and  now  that  he 
spoke  it  was  in  a  succession  of  quick  rushes  of  words 
th.at  were  difllcult  to  follow. 

Holbrook  pushed  a  chair  toward  the  stranger  and  thoy 
faced  each  other  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shouldors  the  older  man  sat  down.  Holbrook  was  in 
white  Hannf^ls,  with  a  blue  scarf  knotted  in  his  shirt  col- 
lar. He  dropped  into  a  big  wicker  hair,  crossed  his 
■egs  and  folded  his  arms. 

"Well,"  ho  said  in  a  wholly  agreeable  tone,  "yo^  \vant- 
cd  to  sec  me,  and  here  I  am." 

"You  are  well  hidden,"  said  the  oth.er,  still  gazing 

about. 
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"I  imagine  I  am,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  taken 
you  seven  years  to  find  me." 

"I  haven't  been  looking  for  you  seven  years,"  replied 
tiie  stranger  hastily;  and  his  eyes  again  roamed  the 
room. 

The  men  seemed  reluctant  to  approach  the  business 
that  lay  between  them,  and  Holbrook  wore  an  air  of 
indifference,  as  though  the  impending  interview  did 
not  concern  him  particularly.  The  eyes  of  the  older 
man  fell  now  upon  the  beribboned  work-basket.  He 
nodded  toward  it,  his  eyes  lighting  unpleasantly. 

*'There  seems  to  be  a  woman,"  he  remarked  with  a 
sneer  of  implication. 

"Yes,"  replied  Holbrook  calmly,  "there  is;  that  be- 
longs to  my  daughter." 

"Where  is  she?"  demanded  the  other,  glancing  anx- 
iously about. 

"In  bed,  I  fancy.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  her." 

Silence  fell  upon  them  again.  Their  affairs  were  dif- 
ficult, and  Holbrook,  waiting  patiently  for  the  other  to 
broach  his  errand,  drew  out  his  tobacco-pouch  and  pipe 
and  began  to  smoke. 

"Patricia  is  here,  and  Helen  is  with  her,"  said  the 
visitor. 
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"Yes,  we  are  all  here,  it  seems,"  remarked  Holbrook 
dryly.    "It's  a  nice  family  gathering." 

"T  suppose  you  haven't  seen  them?"  demanded  the 
visitor. 

"Yes  and  no.  I  have  no  wish  to  meet  them ;  but  I've 
liad  several  narrow  escapes.  They  have  cut  me  ofl  from 
my  walks ;  but  I  shall  leave  here  shortly." 

"Yes,  you  are  going,  you  are  going — "  began  the  vis- 
itor eagerly. 

"1  am  going,  but  not  until  after  you  have  gone," 
said  Holbrook.  "By  ^oinc  strange  fato  wo  are  all  here, 
and  it  is  best  for  certain  things  to  be  settled  before  we 
separate  again.  I  have  tried  to  keep  out  of  your  way; 
1  have  sunk  my  identity;  I  have  relinquished  the  things 
of  life  that  men  hold  dear — honor,  friends,  ambition, 
and  now  you  ard  I  have  got  to  have  a  settlement." 

"You  seem  rather  sure  of  yourself,"  sneered  the 
older,  turning  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"I  am  altogether  sure  of  myself.  I  have  been  a  fool, 
but  I  see  the  error  of  my  ways  and  I  propose  to  settle 
matters  with  you  now  and  here.  You  have  got  to  drop 
your  game  of  annoying  Patricia;  you've  got  to  stop 
using  your  own  daughter  as  a  spy — " 

"You  lie,  you  lie  1"  roared  the  other,  leaping  to  his 
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foet.  "You  can  not  insinuate  tliat  my  daughter  is  not 
acting  lionorably  toward  Patricia." 

My  mind  had  slowly  begun  to  grasp  the  situation  and 
to  identify  the  men  before  me.  It  was  as  though  I 
looked  upon  a  miniature  stage  in  a  darkened  theater, 
and,  without  a  bill  of  the  play,  was  slowly  finding  names 
for  the  players.  Holbrook,  alias  Ilartridge,  the  boat- 
maker  of  the  Tippecanoe,  was  not  Henry  Holbrook,  but 
Henrj^'s  brother,  Arthur!  and  I  sought  at  once  to 
recollect  what  I  knew  of  him.  An  instant  before  I  had 
half  turned  to  go,  ashamed  of  eavesdropping  upon  mat- 
ters that  did  not  concern  me;  but  the  Voice  that  had 
sent  me  held  mo  to  the  window.  It  was  some  such  meet- 
ing as  this  that  Helen  must  have  feared  when  she  sent 
me  to  the  house-boat,  and  everything  else  must  await  the 
issue  of  this  meeting. 

"You  had  bettor  sit  down,  Henry,"  said  Arthur  Hol- 
brook quietly.  "And  I  suggest  that  you  make  less  noise. 
This  is  a  lonely  place,  but  there  are  human  beings  within 
a  hundred  miles." 

Henry  Holbrook  paced  the  floor  a  moment  and  then 
flung  himself  into  a  chair  again,  but  he  bent  forward 
fingrily,  nervously  ])eating  liis  hands  together.  Arthur 
went  on  speaking,  liis  voice  shaking  with  passion. 
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"I  want  to  say  to  you  that  you  havo  dotprioratcd  until 
yo'i  are  a  common  damned  blackguard,  Henry  Holbrook ! 
You  are  a  blaekguar<i  and  a  gambler.  And  you  have 
made  murderous  attempts  on  the  life  of  your  sister;  you 
drove  her  from  Stamford  and  you  tried  to  smash  her 
boat  out  here  in  the  lake.  I  saw  the  whole  transaction 
that  afternoon,  and  understood  it  all—how  you  hung  off 
there  in  the  Slilcitu  and  sent  that  beast  to  do  your  dirty 

work." 

"i  didn't  follow  her  here;  I  didn't  follow  her  here!"' 

raged  the  otlier. 

"Xo;  but  you  wat.hed  and  waited  until  you  traced 
me  here.  Yoa  were  not  sitislied  with  what  1  had  done  for 
you.   You  wanted  to  kill  ni.   before  I  could  tell  Pat  the 
truth;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  man  Donovan  your 
assassin  would  have  siablx'd  me  at  my  door."    Arthur 
Holbrook  ro>'.  and  ilunir  down  his  pipe  so  that  tlie  coals 
leaped  from  it.  -i'-ut  it's  all  over  now— this  long  exile  of 
mine,  this  pursuit  of  Pat,  this  hid.'ous   use  of  your 
daughter  to  pkuk  your  chi>stnuts   from  the  tire.    By 
Owl,  you  ve  got  to  quit--you've  got  to  go!" 

"But  1  want  my  monej— I  want  uiy  money!"  roared 

Henry,  as  though  insisting  upon  a  right;  but  Arthur 

ignored  him,  and  wont  on. 
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"You  were  the  one  who  was  strong ;  and  great  things 
were  expected  of  you,  to  add  to  the  traditions  of  family 
honor;  but  our  name  is  only  mentioned  with  a  sneer 
where  men  remember  it  at  all.  You  wore  spoiled  and 
pampered;  you  have  never  from  your  early  boyhood 
had  a  thought  that  was  not  for  yourself  alone.  You 
were  always  envious  and  j(>alou8  of  anybody  that  came 
near  you,  and  not  least  of  me;  and  when  I  saved  you, 
when  I  gave  you  your  chance  to  become  a  man  at  last, 
to  regain  the  respect  you  had  flung  away  so  shamefully, 
you  did  not  realize  it,  you  could  not  realize  it;  you  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  though  I  had  handed  you  a 
cigar.  I  ask  you  now,  here  in  this  place,  where  I  am 
known  and  respected — I  ask  you  here,  where  I  have 
toiled  with  my  hands,  whether  you  forget  why  I  am 
here?" 

Henry  Holbrook  tugged  at  his  scarf  nervously  and 
his  eyes  wandered  about  uneasily.  He  did  not  answer 
his  brother.  Arthur  stood  over  him,  with  folded  arms, 
his  back  to  me  so  tliat  I  could  not  see  his  face ;  but  his 
tone  had  in  it  the  gathered  passion  and  coutempt  of 
years.  Then  he  was  at  once  himself,  standing  away  a 
little,  like  a  lawyer  after  a  round  with  a  refractory  wit- 
ness. 
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"I  must  have  my  money ;  Patricia  must  make  the  t ; . 
sion,"  replied  Henry  cloggedly. 

"Certainly!  Certainly!  I  devoutly  hope  sho  wi  '  e 
it  to  you ;  you  need  fear  no  interference  from  m*  Tie 
sooner  you  get  it  and  fling  it  away  the  better,  i  cia 
has  been  animated  by  the  best  motives  in  withholding 
it;  she  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  trust  to  administer  for 
your  own  good,  but  now  I  want  you  to  have  your 
money." 

"If  I  can  have  my  share,  if  you  will  persuade  her  to 
give  it,  T  will  pay  you  all  I  owe  you—"  Henry  began 
eagerly. 

"What  you  owe  me — what  you  owe  me !"  and  Arthur 
bent  toward  his  brother  and  laughed— a  laugh  that  was 
not  good  to  hear.  "You  would  give  me  money — money 
— you  would  pay  me  money  for  priceless  things!" 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  dropping  his  arms  at  his  sides 
helplessly, 

"There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  talk  to  you ;  we  use  a 
different  vocabulary,  Henry." 

"But  that  trouble  with  Gillespie— if  Patricia 
knew — " 

"Yes ;  if  she  knew  the  truth !  And  you  never  under- 
stood, you  are  incapable  of  understanding,  that  it  meant 
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somethincr  to  me  to  lose  my  sister  out  of  my  life.  When 
Helen  died" — and  his  voice  fell  and  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  a  priest  falters  sometimes,  gripped  by  some 
phrase  in  the  olFice  that  touches  hidden  depths  in  his  own 
experience,  "then  when  Helen  died  there  was  still 
Patricia,  the  noblest  sister  men  ever  had ;  but  you  robbed 
me  of  her — you  robbed  me  of  her !" 

He  was  deeply  moved  and,  aa  he  controlled  himself, 
he  walked  to  the  little  table  and  fingered  the  ribbons  of 
the  work-basket, 

"I  haven't  those  notes,  if  that's  what  you're  after — 
I  never  had  them,"  he  said.  "Gillespie  kept  tight  hold 
of  them." 

"Yes ;  the  vindictive  old  devil !'' 

"Men  who  have  been  swindled  are  usually  vindictive," 
replied  Arthur  grimly.  "Gillesp'c  is  d-^ad.  I  suppose  the 
executor  of  his  estate  has  those  papers;  and  the  executor 
is  his  son." 

"Tlie  fool.  I've  never  been  able  to  get  anything  out  of 
him." 

"If  he's  a  fool  it  ought  to  be  all  the  easier  to  get  your 
pretty  playthings  away  from  him.  Old  Gillespie  really 
acted  pretty  decently  about  tlie  whole  business.  Your 
daugliter  may  be  able  to  get  them  away  from  tlie  boy ; 
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he's  infatuate!  with  her;  he  wants  to  marry  hor,  it 
sccnis." 

"My  (laughter  is  not  in  this  matter,"  said  Ilonry 
coldly,  and  then  anger  mastered  him  again.  "1  don't 
helievo  he  has  them ;  you  have  them,  and  that's  why  I 
have  followed  you  here.  I'm  going  to  Vatricia  to  throw 
my>ell'  on  lior  mercy,  and  that  ghost  must  not  rise  up 
against  me.  I  want  them;  I  have  come  to  get  those 
notes." 

I  wa.s  aroused  hy  a  shadow-like  touch  on  my  arm,  and 
I  knew  without  seeing  who  it  was  that  stood  beside  me. 
A  faint  hint  as  of  violets  stole  upon  the  air;  her  breath 
touched  my  cheek  as  she  l^ent  dose  to  the  little  window, 
and  she  siglied  deeply  as  in  relief  at  beholding  a  scene 
of  peace.    Arthur  Ilolbrook  still  stood  with  bowed  head 
by  the  table,  his  back  to  his  ])rother,  and  I  felt  suddenly 
the  girl's  hand  clutch  my  wrist.    She  with  her  fresher 
eyes  upon  the  scene  saw,  before  T  grasped  it,  what  now 
occurrtd.    TIenry  llolbnwk  had  drawn  a  revolver  from 
his  pocket  and  pointed  it  full   at  his  brothers  liack. 
We  two  at  the  window   saw  the  weapon   flash  men- 
acingly; but  suddenly  Arthur  Ilolbrook  flung  round  as 
bis  broUier  cried: 
"I  think  }ou  are  lying  to  me,  and  I  want  those  notes — 
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I  W£mt  those  notes,  I  want  them  now !  You  mutst  have 
them,  and  I  can't  go  to  Patricia  until  I  know  they're 
safe." 

He  advanced  several  steps  and  his  manner  grew  con- 
fident as  he  saw  that  he  held  the  situation  in  his  own 
grasp.  I  would  have  rushed  in  upon  them  but  the  girl 
held  me  back. 

"Wait!  Wait!"  she  whispered. 

Arthur  thrust  his  hands  into  the  side  pockets  of  his 
flannel  jacket  and  nodded  his  head  once  or  twice. 

"Why  don't  you  shoot,  Henry?" 

"I  want  those  notes,"  said  Henry  Holbrook.  "You 
lied  to  me  about  them.  They  were  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed.  I  want  them  now,  to-night." 

"If  you  shoot  me  you  will  undoubtedly  get  them 
much  easier,"  said  Arthur ;  and  he  loimged  away  toward 
the  wall,  half  turning  his  back,  while  the  point  of  the 
pistol  followed  him.  "But  the  fact  is,  I  never  had  them ; 
(Jillespie  kept  them." 

Threats  cool  quickly,  and  I  really  had  not  much  fear 
that  Henry  Holbrook  meant  to  kill  his  brother;  and 
Arthur's  indifference  to  his  danger  was  having  its  dis- 
concerting effect  on  Henry.  The  pistol-barrel  wavered ; 
but  Henry  steadied  himself  and  his  clutch  tightened 
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on  the  butt.    I  again  turned  toward  the  door,  but  the 
girl's  hand  held  me  back. 

"Wait,"  she  whispered  again.  "Tliat  man.  is  a  coward. 
Ho  will  not  shoot." 

The  canoc-maker  had  been  calmly  talking,  discussing 
the  disagreeable  consequences  of  murder  in  a  tone  of 
half-banter,  and  he  now  stood  directly  under  the  foils. 
Then  in  a  flash  he  snatched  one  of  them,  flung  it  up 
with  an  accustomed  hand,  and  snapped  it  across  his 
brother's  knuckles.  At  the  window  we  heard  the  slim 
steel  hiss  through  the  air,  followed  by  the  rattle  of  the 
revolver  as  it  struck  the  ground.  The  canoe-maker's  foot 
was  on  it  instantly ;  he  still  held  the  foil. 

"Henry,"  he  said  in  the  tone  of  one  rebuking  a  child, 
"you  are  bad  enough,  but  I  do  not  intend  that  ycu  shall 
be  a  murderer.  And  now  I  want  you  to  go;  I  will  not 
treat  with  you ;  I  want  nothing  more  to  do  with  you !  I 
repeat  that  I  haven't  got  the  notes." 

He  pointed  to  the  door  with  the  foil.  The  blood 
surged  angrily  in  his  face;  but  his  voice  waa  in  com- 
plete control  as  he  went  on. 

"Your  visit  has  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of  neglected 
duty,  Henry.  I  have  allowed  you  to  persecute  our  sister 
without  raising  a  hand ;  I  have  no  other  business  now 
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but  to  protect  her.  Oo  hack  to  your  stupid  Pnilor  and 
tell  him  that  if  I  catch  liim  in  any  mipchief  on  the  lake 
or  here  I  slinll  certainly  kill  him." 

I  lo8t  any  further  words  that  passed  Iwtwcen  them, 
OB  Henry,  crazily  threatening,  walked  out  upon  the  deck 
to  his  hoat;  then  from  the  creek  came  the  threshing  of 
oar^  that  died  away  in  a  moment.  When  T  gazed  into  the 
room  again  Arthur  Ilolhrook  was  blowing  out  the  lights. 

"I  am  grateful;  I  am  so  grateful."  faltered  the  girl's 
voice;  "hut  yon  mu^i  not  he  seen  here.  Please  go  now !" 
I  had  taken  her  hands,  feeling  that  I  was  about  to  lose 
hir;  but  she  freed  them  and  stood  away  from  me  in 
the  shadow. 

*'W('  are  going  away — we  must  leave  here!  I  can 
rever  see  you  again,"  she  whispered. 

In  the  starlight  she  was  Helen,  by  every  test  my  senses 
could  make;  but  by  something  deeper  I  knew  that  she 
was  not  the  girl  I  had  seen  in  the  window  at  St. 
Agatha's.  She  was  more  dependent,  less  confident  and 
poised ;  she  stifled  a  sob  and  eame  close.  Through  the 
window  1  saw  Arthur  Holbrook  climbing  up  to  blow 
out  the  last  light. 

"I  oould  have  watched  myself,  but  I  was  afraid  that 
Bailor  might  come;  ;md  it  was  he  that  fired  at  you  in  \]n> 
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road.  TTo  liad  gone  to  rtlonami  to  watch  you  and  koop 
you  away  from  liori\  I'nclo  Honry  caino  buck  to-day 
and  sent  word  tli.it  lie  want<><l  to  sec  my  father,  and  I 
miked  you  to  c onie  to  litlp  us»." 

"I  thank  yon  fcr  tlint."' 

"And  there  was  another  man — a  .-ttranper,  hack  tliere 
near  the  road;  I  couhl  not  make  him  out,  hut  you  will 
be  careful, — please!  You  must  tliink  very  ill  of  mo  for 
hringin;?you  into  all  this  dan<;(  r  and  trouhle." 

"I  ajn  grateful  to  you,  IMease  turn  all  your  trouhle:^ 
over  to  me.'' 

"You  did  what  I  asked  you  to  do,"  she  naid,  "when  I 
had  no  right  to  ask,  hut  1  was  afraid  of  what  might 
happen  here.  It  is  all  right  now  and  wo  are  going  away; 
we  must  leave  this  place." 

"But  T  shall  see  you  again." 

"No!  Y'ou  have — you  hav(^ — ITelcn.  You  don't  know 
mc  at  all!  You  will  fuid  your  mistake  to-morrow." 

She  was  urging  me  toward  the  steps  that  led  up  to 
the  house.  The  sol)  was  still  in  her  throat,  hut  she  was 
laughing,  a  little  hysterically,  in  her  relief  that  her 
father  had  come  off  unscathed. 

"Then  you  must  let  me  find  it  out  to-morrow;  I  will 
come  to-morrow  before  you  go." 
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ROSALIND   AT   RED   GATE 

"No !  No !  This  is  good-by,"  she  said.  "You  would 
not  be  so  unkind  as  to  stay,  when.  I  am  so  troubled,  and 
there  is  so  much  to  do !" 

We  were  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  and  I  heard  the 
shop  door  snnp  shut. 

Good  night,  Rosalind!" 

■Good-by;  and  thank  you!"  she  whispered. 
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One  year  ago  my  path  was  green, 
My  footstep  light,  my  brow  serene; 
Alas!  and  could  it  have  been  so 

One  year  ago? 
There  is  a  love  that  is  to  last 
When  the  hot  days  of  youth  are  past: 
Such  love  did  a  sweet  maid  bestow 

One  year  ago. 

I  took  a  leaflet  from  her  braid 

And  gave  it  to  another  maid. 

Love,  broken  should  have  been  thy  bow. 

One  year  ago. 

—Landor. 


I- ' 


As  my  hoi  -p  whinnied  and  I  turned  into  the  wood  a 
man  walked  boldly  toward  me. 

"!My  dear  Donovan,  I  have  been  consoling  your  horse 
during  your  absence.  It's  a  sad  habit  we  have  fallen  into 
of  wandering  about  at  night.  I  liked  your  dinner,  but 
you  wore  rather  too  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  came  by 
boat  myself  I" 

Gillespie  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  thrust 
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it  into  his  pocket.  I  was  in  no  franie  of  mind  for  talk 
witli  him,  a  fact  wliidi  he  socraca  to  sunniso. 

"It's  late,  for  a  fact,"  he  coutiuuod;  "and  we  both 
ouglit  to  be  in  bed;  but  our  various  affairs  require  dili- 
gence." 

"What  arc  you  doing  over  here?"  I  demanded.  I 
was  too  weaiy  and  t.>o  perplexed  for  his  nonsense,  and 
in  no  mood  for  confidences.  I  needed  time  for  reflection 
and  I  had  no  intention  of  seeking  or  of  imparting  in- 
formation at  this  juncture. 
"Well,  to  tell  tlie  truth— '* 
"You'd  better !" 

"To  tell  the  truth,  my  dear  Donovan,  since  I  left 
your  hospitable  board  I  have  been  deeply  perplexed 
over  some  important  questions  of  human  conduct.  Arc 
you  interested  in  human  types?  Have  you  ever  noticed 
the  man  wlio  summons  all  porters  and  waiters  by  the 
*•  pleasing  name  of  George?  The  name  in  itself  is  respec- 
table enough ;  nor  is  its  generic  use  pernicious— a  mat- 
ter of  taste  only.  But  the  same  man  may  be  identified 
otherwise  by  his  proneuess  to  consume  the  cabinet  pud- 
ding, the  chocolate  ice-cream  and  the  fruit  in  season 
from  the  chasUming  American  bill  of  fare,  after  partak- 
ing impartially  of  the  preliminary  iisli,  flesh  and  fowl. 
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He  is  confidential  with  liotcl  clerks,  afToctionato  with 
chamhermaids  and  all  tolophone  girls  are  Xellic  to  him. 
Types,  my  dear  Donovan — " 

"That's  enough !  I  want  to  know  what  you  arc  do- 
ing !"  and  in  my  anger  I  shook  him  by  the  shoulders. 

"Well,  if  you  must  have  it,  after  T  started  to  the  vil- 
lage I  changed  my  mind  about  going,  and  I  wa,s  anxious 
to  see  whether  Holbrook  was  really  here;  so  I  got  a 
launch  and  came  over.  I  stopped  at  the  island  but  saw- 
no  one  there,  and  I  came  up  the  creek  until  I  grounded ; 
then  I  struck  inland,  looking  for  the  road.  It  might  save 
us  both  embarrassment.  Irishman,  if  we  give  notice  of 
each  other's  intentions,  particularly  at  night.  I  hung 
about,  thinking  you  might  appear,  and — " 

"You  are  a  poor  liav.  Buttons.  You  didn't  come  here 
alone !" — and  I  drove  my  weary  wits  hard  in  an  effort  to 
account  for  his  unexpected  appearance. 

"All  is  lost;  I  am  discovered,"  he  mocked. 

He  had  himself  freed  my  horse;  I  now  took  the  rein 
and  rofastened  it  to  the  tree. 

"Well,  inexplicable  Donovan !" 

I  laughed,  pleased  to  find  that  my  delay  annoyed  him. 
I  was  confident  that  he  was  not  abroad  at  this  hour  for 
nothing,  and  it  again  occurred  to  me  that  we  were  on 
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different  sides  of  the  matter.  My  wearincsa  fell  from  me 
like  a  cloak,  as  the  events  of  the  past  hour  flashed  fresh 
in  my  mind. 

"Xow,"  I  said,  dropping  the  rein  and  patting  the 
horse's  nose  for  a  moment,  "you  may  go  with  me  or  you 
may  sit  here;  but  if  you  would  avoid  trouble  don't  try 
to  interfere  with  me," 

I  did  not  doubt  that  he  had  been  sent  to  watch  me; 
and  his  immediate  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  detain  me. 

"I  had  hoped  you  would  sit  down  and  talk  over  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  or  the  partition  of  Africa,  or  some- 
thing equally  interesting,"  he  remarked.  'Tou  disap- 
point me,  my  dear  benefactor." 

"And  you  make  me  very  tired  at  thr  -a  .  ol  a  ta-esome 
day,  Gillespie.  Please  continue  to  watch  my  horse ;  I'm 
off." 

He  kept  at  my  elbow,  as  I  expected  he  would,  babbling 
away  with  his  usual  volubility  in  an  effort,  now  frank 
enough,  to  hold  me  back;  but  I  ignored  Hs  talk  and 
plunged  on  through  the  wood  toward  the  creek.  Henry 
Holbrook  must,  I  argued,  have  had  time  enough  to  get 
out  of  the  creek  and  back  to  the  island;  but  what  mis- 
chief Gillespie  was  furthering  in  his  behalf  I  could  not 
imagine. 
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Tlicro  was  a  gradual  rise  toward  the  creek  and  we 
were  obliged  to  cling  to  the  bushes  in  making  our  ascent. 
Suddenly,  as  I  paused  for  breath,  CJilles])ie  grasped  my 
arm. 

"For  God's  sake,  stop !  This  is  no  affair  ol  yours.  On 
my  honor  there's  nothing  that  affects  you  here." 

"I  will  see  whether  there  is  or  not!"  I  exclaimed, 
throwing  him  off,  but  he  kept  close  beside  mo. 

We  gained  the  trail  that  ran  along  the  creek,  and  I 
paused  to  listen. 

"Where's  your  launch  ?" 

"Find  it,"  he  replied  succijictly. 

I  had  my  bearings  pretty  well,  and  set  off  toward  the 
lake,  Gillespie  trudging  behind  in  the  narrow  path. 
When  we  bad  gone  about  twenty  yards  a  lantern  glim- 
mered below  and  I  heard  voices  raised  in  excited  col- 
loquy.   Gillespie  started  forvvard  at  a  run. 

"Keep  back !  This  is  my  affair !" 

"I'm  making  it  mine,"  I  replied,  and  flung  in  ahead 
of  him. 

I  ran  forward  rapidly,  the  voices  growing  louder,  and 
soon  heard  men  stumbling  and  falling  about  in  conflict. 
A  woman's  voice  now  rose  in  a  sharp  cry : 

"Let  go  of  him !  Let  go  of  him !" 
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(iillct^pic  fliusheil  by  nio  down  the  Inuik  to  the  water's 
edge,  where  tlic  struggle  ended  ahruptly.  I  was  not  far 
behind,  and  I  saw  Henry  Ilolbronk  in  tiic  grasp  of  the 
Italian,  who  was  explaining  to  the  woman,  who  held  the 
lanteru  high  above  her  head,  thai  he  was  only  protecting 
himself.  Gillespie  had  caught  hold  of  the  sailor,  who 
continued  to  protest  his  innocence  of  any  wish  to  injure 
Ilolbrook;  and  for  a  moment  we  peered  through  the  dark, 
taking  account  of  one  another. 

"So  it's  you,  is  it '"  said  Henry  llulbruok  as  the  Ital- 
ian freed  him  and  his  eyes  fell  on  me.  "I  should  like 
to  know  what  you  mean  by  meddling  in  my  affairs.  IJy 
God,  I've  enough  to  do  with  my  own  ilesh  and  blood 
without  dealing  with  outsiders." 

Helen  Holbrook  turned  swiftly  and  held  the  lantern 
toward  me,  and  when  she  saw  me  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"You  really  give  yourself  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
concern,  Mr.  Donovan.'' 

"You  arc  a  damned  impudent  meddler!"  blurted 
Henry  Holbrook.     «I  have  hul  you  watched.    You— 

you-" 

He  darted  toward  me,  bu  (he  Italian  again  caught 
and  held  him,  and  another  altercation  began  between 
them.   Holbrook  was  wrought  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
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mcnt  and  cursed  everybody  who  hud  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with  him. 

"Come,  IleK'n,"  said  (Jillespic',  stejtpinj,'  to  the  girl's 
side;  and  at  thi.s  Arthur  IloUirook  turned  upon  him 
\ieiously. 

''You  are  another  meddlesome  nut.-ider.  Your  father 
was  a  pig — a  pig,  do  you  understand  ?  I  f  it  hadn't  been 
for  him  I  shouldn't  be  here  to-night,  camping  out  like  an 
outlaw.  And  you've  got  to  stop  annoying  my  daughter!" 

Helen  turned  to  the  Italian  and  spoke  to  him  rapidly 
in  his  own  tongue. 

*Tou  must  take  him  away.  lie  is  not  himself.  Tell 
him  I  have  done  the  I)est  I  could.   Tell  him — " 

She  lowered  htr  voice  so  that  1  heard  no  more.  IIol- 
brook  was  still  heaping  abuse  ujion  (lillespie,  who  stood 
submissively  by;  but  Helen  ran  up  the  bank,  tlie  lantern 
light  flashing  eerily  about  her.  8he  paused  at  the  top, 
waiting  for  Gillespie,  who,  it  was  patent,  had  brouglit 
her  to  this  rendezvous  and  who  kept  protectingly  at  her 
heels. 

The  Italian  drew  Holbrook  toward  the  boat  that  lay 
at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  He  seemed  to  forget  me  in  his 
anger  against  Gillespie,  and  he  kept  turning  toward  the 
path  down  which  the  girl's  lantern  faintly  twinkled. 
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Gillespie  kojjt  ou  aftor  the  girl,  the  lantoru  flashing  more 
rarely  through  the  turn  iu  the  path,  until  1  caught  the 
threshing  of  his  laumh  as  it  swung  out  into  the  lake. 

I  drew  baek,  seeing  nothing  to  gain  by  appealing  to 
Holbrook  in  his  present  overwrought  state.  The  Italian 
had  his  hands  full,  and  was  glad,  I  judged,  to  let  me 
alone.  A  moment  later  he  had  pushed  oil  his  boat,  and 
1  heard  the  sound  of  oars  receding  toward  the  island. 

I  found  my  horse,  led  him  deeper  int.,  Iho  wood  and 
threw  olT  the  saddle.  Then  I  walked  down  the  road  until 
I  found  a  barn,  and  crawled  into  the  loft  and  slept. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE  LADY   OF   THE   WHITK   HrTTKRFI.IKa 

Titania:  And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies, 
To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  bis  sleeping  eyes: 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

Peaseblossom :    Hail,  mortal! 

— Midsummer  yight's  Dream. 

The  twitter  of  pwallows  in  the  cavo«  wakcnod  mo  to 
the  first  light  of  day,  and  after  I  had  taken  a  dip  in  the 
creek  I  still  seemed  to  be  sole  proprietor  of  the  world, 
80  quiet  lay  field  and  woodland.  I  followed  the  lake 
shore  to  a  fishermen's  camp,  where,  in  the  good  comrade- 
ship of  outdoors  men  the  world  over,  T  got  bread  and 
coffee  and  no  questions  asked.  I  pniokf>d  ...  p;  -  with  the 
fishermen  to  kill  time,  and  it  was  still  \>\v.  '  fir 
six  o'clock  when  I  started  for  Rod  Gate.  My  n. 
not  for  the  open  road,  and  I  sought  wnodlaiit'  j  '  • 
I  might  loiter  the  more.  With  squiri  Is  scamp' 
fore  me,  and  attended  by  bird-song  and  the 
drum-beat  of  the  woodpecker,  I  strode  on  unii!  i 
out  upon  a  series  of  rough  pastures,  separated  by  st 
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.•iii.l-riil(  r  r.Mivs  Hull  (Tinvlcl  simit'iHlv  tliro'  'li  tnivIoH 
of  1.1.1.  klxTriis  nil. I  uil.l   lox's.    A^   I   (nimpcl  nlon;,'  a 
c'ow-pntli  tli;it  Iravi'iwd  (Ins,-  pastiin-s,  lli,.  dvw  spiirkh'.l 
on  till'  j^horl  jjrr.iss.  iin.l  \\in.!,s  wliirr.d  and  (lippi'd  in 
Hiilutation  hofoiv  nic.    ^\y  niciiioiics  of  tlio  niplit  van- 
islioil  in  tlto  porfci'tion  of  the  day;  I  wont  forth  to  no 
renewal  of  Koqiiaintaiuo  witli  ^;Ila,Io\vs,  or  witli  t'lo  lurk- 
ing figure?  iu  a  dark  drama,  but  to  eiu'liantnimts  tliat 
were  fro.-h  with  life  an.l  light.    Rarred  gales  separated 
these  fallow  fields,  and  I  passed  through  one,  erosscd 
the  intermediate  pasture,  and  open.-d  the  gate  of  the 
third.    Before  me  lay  a  field  of  daisies,  hohhing  nmid 
wild  grass,  the  morning  wind  softly  stirring  the  myriad 
disks,  80  that  the  whole  had  the  effect  of  quiet  motion. 
The  path  led  on  again,  but  more  faintly  here.   A  line 
of  sycamores  two  hundr'- '  vards  to  my  right  marked  the 
bed  of  the  Tippecanoe;       '  on  my  left  hand,  beyond  a 
walnut  grove,  a  little  filmy  dust-cloud  hung  above  the 
hid.lcn  highway.    The  meadow  was  a  place  of  utter 
peace;  the  very  air  spoke  of  holy  things.   I  thrust  my 
cap  into  my  jacket  pocket  arid  stood  watching  the  wind 
crisp  tlie  flowers.    Then  my  attention  wandere'^  to  the 
mad  antics  of  a  squirrel  that  ran  along  the  fence. 

When  I  turned  to  the  field  again  I  saw  Eosalind 
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C'.iiiink''  tn-.Viird  mo  I'-^nq'  U.i-  pirh.  ( li'l  in  whit.-,  huti'--, 
au'l  !.t;r  Lari'I-  li^i.tly  hru-I.i:;;:  t:;'j  k-h  ura--  t!.at 
Hjivrii-;']  to  !t;ap  up  !•>  t'ji:i/.i  tL'.ui.  >!'.'.•  h  .d  not  -•.■.■n  ii.-. 
and  I  dre^'  !<..'  k  a  li'tl-  t'^r  lo-.r  .,f  tht-  pi'  ture  -;.•■  mad'-. 
Thn.-e  whit'j  luttort'.;—  llr.tt.r-d  a'.  ..ut  l.or  h'.-ad.  like-  an 
appoint'.-d  L^aaf'I  '.l"  l.'.'i.'jr.  an':  -'...•  (■daL'!it  at  thnni  witli 
hor  handi,  turuiui:  ii>.-r  h»;ad  lo  wat'.ii  thf.dr  .»tu_'u'r;r:D^' 
iligLt. 

S;.o  p'U^^.d  ai)run*!y  midway  of  t';o  dai-if;-.  and  I 
\  alk'.d.  to^vard  ;.•  r  ■'.  ''^'.y — it  mu-t  hav.'  \,>:>-a  -liwly — 
ani]  I  think  wo  w.-r-  o'lt:,  c'la  !  ■,!"  a  ii'  ..u-^'Ut'-  r':-pir'-  in 
which  to  studv  <•;,!(;.  ■tl.'-r.  Tl.on  -ho  -loko  at  onco,  a-; 
though  our  mooting  had  h*  on  proarrang-'d. 

'•I  hopod  I  -houid  '■■(-'  you,''  rho  -aid  ;/ravo!y. 

"I  had  ov.:ry  :n^;ntiMi  ''f  ^•■■■'Lg  you  I  I  was  kil'ii::^ 
timo  until  I  icit  I  might  d-coati}'  ll'lt  iho  latch  of  Hcd 
Gito." 

Sho  in-fjoctol  mo  wi-h  h^T  l.and^  clvp^d  h'-liind  Ii'T. 

'Tloaio  dcn"t  :o.:.k  at  m.;  liho  that:"  I  ]a!igh-;d.  ''I 
camnod  in  a  barn  la-t  niiht  •'■j:  i-^.r  I  -;>ouMa't  u'-t  horo 

k  -  " 

in  timo." 

'•'T  wiih  to  -pc-ak  to  y.'  i  for  a  ''■■'•v  min'it^- — to  tfdl  you 
what  you  may  havo  g-^^o-v.-d  ahout  u- — my  fath-  r  and 
me." 
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'TTes;  if  you  like ;  but  only  to  help  you  if  I  can.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  you  to  tell  me  anything." 

Slie  turned  and  led  the  way  across  the  daisy  field.  She 
walked  swiftly,  holding  back  her  skirts  from  the  crowd- 
ing flowers,  traversed  the  garden  of  Red  Gate,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  house-boat. 

"We  can  be  quiet  here,"  she  said,  throwing  open  the 
door.  "My  fat'vjr  is  at  Tippecanoe  village,  shipping  one 
of  his  canoes.  We  are  early  risers,  you  see !" 

The  little  sitting-room  adjoining  the  shop  was  calm 
and  cool,  and  ■  '!c  ripple  of  the  creek  was  only  an  empha- 
pis  of  the  prevailing  rural  quiet.  She  sat  down  by  the 
table  in  a  red-cushioned  wicker  chair  and  folded  her 
hands  in  her  lap  and  smiled  a  little  as  she  saw  me  re- 
garding her  fixedly.  I  suppose  I  had  expected  to  find 
her  clad  in  safi'ron  robes  or  in  doublet  and  hose,  but  the 
vcr}'  crispness  of  lier  white  pique  spoke  delightfully  of 
present  times  and  manners.  My  glance  rested  on  the 
emerald  ring;  then  I  looked  into  her  eyes  again. 

"You  see  I  am  really  veiy  different,"  she  smiled. 
"I'm  not  the  same  person  at  all !" 
"Xo;  it's  wonderful— wonderful !"  And  I  still  stared. 


She 


jrew  grave  again. 


"I  have  important  things  to  say  to  you,  but  it's  just 
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as  well  for  you  to  see  me  in  the  hroadost  of  dayliglit,  so 
that" — she  pondered  a  moment,  as  thougli  to  be  sure  of 
expressing  herself  clearly — "so  that  when  you  see  Helen 
Holbrook  in  an  hour  or  so  in  that  pretty  garden  by  the 
lake  you  will  understand  that  it  was  not  really  Rosalind 
after  all  that — that — amused  you !" 

"But  the  daylight  is  not  lielping  that  idea.  You  are 
marvclously  alike,  and  yet — "'  I  floundered  miserably  in 
my  uncertainty. 

"Then," — and  she  smiled  at  my  discomfiture,  "if  you 
can't  tell  us  apart,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
ever  see  me  again  or  not.  You  see,  Mr. — but  did  you 
ever  tell  me  what  your  name  is?  Well,  I  know  it,  any- 
how, Mr.  Donovan." 

The  little  work-table  was  between  us,  and  on  it  lay  ihe 
foil  which  her  father  had  snatched  from  the  wall  the 
night  before.  I  still  stood,  gazing  down  at  Rosalind. 
Fashion,  I  saw,  had  done  something  for  the  amazing  re- 
semblance. She  wore  her  hair  in  the  pompadour  of  the 
day,  with  exactly  Helen's  sweep;  and  her  white  gown 
was  identical  with  that  worn  that  year  by  thousands  of 
young  women.  She  had  even  the  same  gestures,  the  same 
little  way  of  resting  her  cheek  against  her  hand  that 
Helen  had ;  and  before  she  spoke  she  moved  her  head  a 
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trifle  In  one  side,  with  ix  pretty  suggestion  of  just  having 
boon  start  lo(]  from  a  reverie,  that  was  Helen's  trick  pre- 
cisely. 

Slie  forgot  for  a  moment  our  serious  affairs,  to  wliich 
I  WHS  not  in  the  least  anxious  to  turn,  in  her  amusement 
at  my  ])erp]oxity. 

'•It  must  1)0  even  more  extraordinary  than  I  imagined. 
I  have  not  seen  Ilolon  for  seven  \oars.  Slie  is  my  cousin ; 
and  when  we  were  cliiklren  togetlicr  at  Stamford  our 
motlicrs  used  to  dress  us  alike  to  further  tlio  rescm- 
blanre.  Our  mothers,  you  may  not  know,  wore  not  only 
sisters :  they  were  twin  sisters !  But  Helen  is,  I  think,  a 
trifle  tailor  than  I  am.  This  little  mark"— she  touched 
the  peak— '-is  really  very  curious.  Both  our  mothers 
and  our  grandmother  had  it.  And  you  see  that  I  speak 
a  little  more  rapidly  than  she  does— at  least  that  used  to 
bo  tlic  case.  I  don't  know  my  grown-up  cousin  at  all. 
We  probably  have  different  tastes,  temperaments,  and  all 
that." 

'•I  am  positive  of  it!"  T  exclaimed;  yet  T  was  really 
sure  of  nothing,  save  that  I  was  talking  to  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  girl,  who  was  amazingly  like  another  verv 
pretty  girl  whom  I  know  much  bettor. 

'•'You  are  her  guardian,  so  to  speak,  Mr.  Donovan. 
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You  are  taking  care  of  my  Aunt  Pat  and  my  cousin. 
Just  how  that  canv  about  T  don't  know." 

"They  were  sent  to  St.  Agatha's  l)y  Father  Stoddard, 
an  old  friend  of  mine.  Tlioy  had  suffered  many  annoy- 
ances, to  put  it  mildly,  and  came  here  to  get  away  from 
their  trouhlcs." 

'Tes;  I  understand.  Uncle  Henry  has  acted  out- 
rageously. I  have  not  ranged  tlio  country  at  night  for 
nolliing.  I  have  even  Icamod  a  f^w  things  from  you," 
slio  laughed.  "And  you  must  continue  to  serve  Aunt 
Patricia  and  my  cousin.  You  - "O," — and  she  smiled  her 
grave  smile — "'my  father  and  I  are  an  antagonistic  ele- 
ment." 

"Xo;  not  as  between  you  and  Miss  Patricia!  I'm  sure 
of  that.  It  is  Henry  Holbrook  that  I  am  to  protect  her 
from.   You  and  your  father  do  not  enter  into  it." 

"If  you  don't  mind  telling  me,  Mr.  Donovan,  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  Aunt  Pat  has  mentioned  us." 

"Only  once,  when  I  first  saw  her  and  she  explained 
why  she  had  come.  She  seemed  greatly  moved  when  she 
spoke  of  your  father.  Since  then  she  has  never  referred 
to  him.  But  the  day  we  cruised  up  to  Battle  Orchard 
and  Henry  Holbrook *s  man  tried  to  smash  our  launch, 
she  was  shaken  out  of  herself,  and  she  declared  war  when 
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we  got  home.  Tlicn  T  was  on  the  hike  with  her  the  night 
of  the  carnival.  Helen  did  not  go  with  us.  And  when 
you  p..ddled  by  us,  :Mi?.s  Pat  was  quite  disturbed  at  the 
sight  of  you;  but  she  thought  it  was  an  illusion,  and— I 
thought  it  was  Helen  !"' 

"I  have  been  home  only  a  few  weeks,  but  I  came  just 
in  time  to  be  with  father  in  his  troubles.  My  uncle's 
enmity  is  very  bitter,  as  you  have  seen.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it.  Father  has  told  me  little  of  their  difficulties; 
but  I  know,"  she  said,  lifting  her  head  proudly,  "I  know 
that  ray  father  has  done  nothing  dishonorable.  He  has 
told  me  so,  and  I  am  content  with  that." 

I  bowed,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

"I  have  been  here  only  once  or  twice  before,  and  for 
short  visits  only.  Most  of  the  time  I  have  been  at  a  con- 
vent in  Canada,  where  I  was  kno^vn  as  Rosalind  Hart- 
ridge.  Rosalind,  you  know,  is  really  my  name:  I  was 
named  for  Helen's  mother.  The  Sisters  took  pity  on  my 
loneliness,  and  were  very  kind  to  me.  But  now  I  am 
never  going  to  leave  my  father  again." 

She  spoke  with  no  unkindness  or  bitterness,  but  with 
a  gravity  born  of  deep  feeling.  I  marked  now  the  lighter 
ti7nbre  of  her  voice,  that  was  quite  different  from  her 
cousin's ;  and  she  spoke  more  rapidly,  as  she  had  said,  her 
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naturally  quick  speech  catching  at  times  the  cadence  of 
cultivated  French.  And  .-he  was  a  simpler  nature — I  felt 
that;  she  was  really  very  unlike  Helen. 

*Tou  manage  a  canoe  pretty  well,"  I  ventured,  etill 
studying  her  face,  her  voice,  lier  wa}s,  eagerly. 

"That  was  very  foolish,  wasn't  it? — my  running  in 
behind  the  procession  that  way !"  and  she  laughed  softly 
at  the  recollection.  '"But  that  was  professional  pride! 
That  was  one  of  my  father's  best  canoes,  and  he  helped 
me  to  decorate  it.  Ho  takes  a  great  delight  in  his  work ; 
it's  all  he  has  left  I  And  I  wanted  to  show  those  people 
at  Port  Annandale  what  a  really  fine  canoe — a  genuine 
Hartridge — was  like.  I  did  not  expect  to  run  into  yov. 
or  Aunt  Pat." 

'TTou  should  have  gone  on  and  claimed  the  prize.  It 
was  yours  of  right.  When  your  star  vanished  I  thought 
the  world  had  come  to  an  end." 

"It  hadn't,  you  see!  I  put  out  the  lights  so  that  I 
could  get  home  unseen." 

"You  gave  us  a  shock.  Please  don't  do  it  again ;  and 
please,  if  you  and  your  cousin  are  to  meet,  kindly  let  it 
be  on  solid  ground.  I'm  a  little  afraid,  even  now,  that 
vou  are  a  ladv  of  dreams." 

"Xot  a  bit  of  it!    I  enjoy  a  sound  appetite;  I  can 
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carry  a  canoe  like  a  Canadian  guiilo;  I  am  as  good  a 
fencer  as  my  fatlier;  and  Tm  not  afraid  of  the  dark. 
You  sec,  in  tlio  long  vacations  np  there  in  Canada  I 
lived  out  of  doors  and  I  shouldn't  mind  staying  on  here 
always.  I  like  to  i)addle  a  canoe,  and  1  know  how  to  cast 
a  lly,  and  I've  shot  ducks  from  a  blind.  You  see  how 
very  highly  accomplished  I  am!  Kow,  my  cousin 
Helen—" 

"Well—?"  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  her  happy  laugh. 
Sorrow  and  loneliness  had  not  stifled  the  spirit  of  mis- 
chief in  her,  and  she  enjoyed  vexing  me  with  references 
to  her  cousin. 

I  walked  the  length  of  the  room  and  looked  out  upon 
the  creek  that  ran  singing  through  the  little  vale.  They 
were  a  strange  family,  these  Holbrooks,  and  the  per- 
plexities of  their  affairs  multiplied.  How  to  prevent 
further  injury  and  heartache  and  disaster;  how  to  re- 
store this  girl  and  her  exiled  father  to  the  life  from 
which  they  had  vanished ;  and  how  to  save  Miss  Pat  and 
Helen,— these  things  possessed  my  mind  and  heart.  I 
sat  down  and  faced  Rosalind  across  the  table.  She  had 
taken  up  a  bright  bit  of  ribbon  from  the  work-basket 
and  was  slipping  it  back  and  forth  through  her  fingers. 

"The  name  Gillespie  was  mentioned  here  last  night. 
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Can  you  tell  me  ju-^t  how  he  was  concerned  in  your 
fatlicr's  affairs  ?"  I  asked. 

"He  was  the  Uirgest  creditor  of  the  Holbrook  bank. 
He  lived  at  tStamford,  where  wo  all  used  to  live." 

"This  Gillespie  had  a  son.  I  suppose  he  inherits  his 
father's  claims." 

She  laughed  outright. 

"I  have  heard  of  him.  He  is  a  remarkable  character, 
it  seems,  who  does  ridiculous  things.  He  did  as  a  child: 
I  remember  him  very  well  as  a  droll  boy  at  Stamford, 
who  was  always  in  mischief.  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
him  until  I  saw  an  amusing  account  of  him  in  a  news- 
paper a  few  months  ago.  He  had  been  arrested  for  fast 
driving  in  Central  Park ;  and  the  next  day  he  went  back 
to  the  park  with  a  boy's  toy  wagon  and  team  of  goats,  as 
a  joke  on  the  policeman." 

"I  can  well  believe  it !  The  fellow's  here,  staying  at 
the  inn  at  Annandale." 

"So  I  understand.  To  be  frank,  I  have  seen  him  and 
talked  with  him.  We  have  had,  in  fact,  several  interest- 
ing interviews," — and  she  laughed  merrily. 

"Wliere  did  all  this  happen?" 

"Once,  out  on  the  lake,  when  we  were  both  prowling 
about  in  canoes.  I  talked  to  him,  but  made  him  keep  his 
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distance.  I  dared  him  to  race  mo,  and  finally  paddled 
off  and  left  him.  Then  another  time,  on  the  phoro  near 
St.  Agatha's.  I  was  taking  an  ol)servation  of  the  school 
garden  from  the  bluff,  and  ilr.  (lillosnio  tame  walking 
through  the  woods  and  made  love  to  me.  He  came  so 
suddenly  that  I  couldn't  run,  hut  I  saw  that  ho  took  mc 
for  Helen,  in  broad  daylight,  and  I— I — " 

"Well,  of  course  you  scorned  him— you  told  him  to  be 
gone.  You  did  that  much  for  her." 

"No,  I  didn't.  T  liked  his  love-making;  it  was  un- 
affected and  simple." 

"Oh,  yes !  It  would  naturally  be  simple !" 

"That  is  brutal.  He's  clever,  and  earnest,  and  amus- 
ing. But—"  and  her  brow  contracted,  'T)ut  if  he  is  seek- 
ing my  father — " 

"Rest  assured  he  is  not.  He  is  in  love  with  your 
cousin — that's  the  reason  for  his  being  here." 

"But  that  does  not  help  my  father's  ease  any." 

"We  will  see  about  that.  You  are  right  about  him; 
he's  really  a  most  amusing  person,  and  not  a  fool,  except 
for  his  own  amusement.  He  is  shrewd  enough  to  keep 
clear  of  Miss  Pat,  who  dislikes  him  intensely  on  his 
father's  account.  She  feels  that  the  senior  Gillespie  was 
the  cause  of  all  her  troubles,  but  I  don't  know  just  why. 
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She's  strongly  prejudiced  again^jt  the  young  man,  and 
his  whimsicalities  do  not  appeal  to  her." 

"I  suppose  Helen  cares  nothing  for  him;  he  acted 
toward  me  as  though  he'd  been  cru.-hed,  and  I — I  tried 
to  be  nice  to  him  to  make  up  for  it.'' 

'•That  was  nice  of  you,  very  nice  of  you,  Eosalind.  I 
hope  you  will  keep  right  on  the  way  you've  begun.  Now 
I  must  aik  you  not  to  leave  here,  and  not  to  allow  your 
father  to  leave  unless  I  know  it." 

''But  you  have  your  hands  full  without  us.  Your  first 
obligation  is  to  Aunt  Pat  and  Helen.  My  father  and  I 
have  merely  stumbled  in  where  we  were  not  invited. 
You  and  I  had  better  say  good-by  now." 

"I  am  not  anxious  to  say  good-by,"  I  answered  lamely, 
and  she  laughed  at  me. 

Helen,  I  reflected,  did  not  laugh  so  readily.  Rosalind 
was  beautiful,  she  was  charming ;  and  yet  her  likeness  to 
Helen  failed  in  baffling  particulars.  Even  as  she  came 
through  the  daisy  meadow  there  had  been  a  difference — 
at  least  I  seemed  to  realize  it  now.  The  white  butterflies 
s}-mbolized  her  Ariel-like  quality;  for  the  life  of  me  I 
could  not  associate  those  pale,  fluttering  vagrants  with 
Helen  Holbrook. 

"We  met  under  the  star-r-rs,  Mr.  Donovan"  (this  was 
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impiulont ;  my  own  r's  trill,  they  sny),  '''at  the  Htonc  scut 
aud  by  the  boat-hoiiso,  luul  we  talked  Shakespeare  and 
had  a  beautiful  time.— all  because  you  thought  I  was 
Helen.  In  your  anxiety  to  bo  with  her  you  couldn't  see 
that  I  haven't  quite  her  noble  lioight,— I'm  an  inch 
shorter.  I  gave  you  every  cliante  there  at  the  boat-house, 
to  see  your  mistake;  but  you  wouldn't  have  it  so.  And 
you  let  me  leave  you  there  while  I  went  back  alone  across 
the  lake  to  Ked  CI  ate,  right  by  Battle  Orchard,  which 
is  haunted  by  Indian  ghosts.  You  are  a  most  gallant  gen- 
tleman !"' 

"When  you  are  quite  done,  Rosalind !" 

"I  don't  know  when  I  shall  have  a  chance  again,  Mr. 
Donovan,"  she  went  on  provokiugly.  "I  learned  a  good 
deal  from  you  in  those  interviews,  but  I  did  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  guessing.  That  was  a  real  inspiration  of  mine,  to 
insist  on  playing  that  Helen  by  night  and  Helen  by  day 
were  different  personalities,  and  that  you  must  not  speak 
to  the  one  of  the  other.  That  saved  complications,  be- 
cause you  did  keep  to  the  compact,  didn't  you  ?" 

I  assented,  a  little  grudgingly;  and  my  thoughts  went 
back  with  reluctant  step  to  those  early  affairs  of  mine, 
which  I  have  already  frankly  disclosed  in  this  chronicle, 
and  I  wondered,  with  her  counterpart  before  me,  how 
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inm  li  IFolon  itmIIv  iiiciint  to  mo.  IJosalintl  studied  mo 
with  Iior  frank,  iiiorry  ('yps ;  tlu'ii  sin-  IjcuL  forward  and 
,iMi''s.-od  mo  witli  -ouutliing  of  that  ])re-(ient  air  wiili 
v,  hich  my  sisters  used  t"  It'ctiirc  mo. 

"Mr.  Donovan,  I  U'HT  you  an-  u  litth:  nii.\<'d  in  your 
mind  Ihi-  morning,  an<l  I  propose  to  set  you  straight."' 

".\I)0ut  wliat,  if  you  please?" 

The  conceit  in  man  always  rises  and  struts  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  woman's  sympathy.  ^ly  body  ached,  the 
knife  slash  across  my  rihs  burnt,  and  T  felt  myself  a 
sadly  abur'^d  2)crson  as  'nn>alind  addressed  me. 

"I  uu       tand  all  about  you,  Mr.  Donovan." 

ily  plumage  fell;  I  did  not  want  '  'mderstood,  I 

told  myself;  but  I  said: 

"Please  go  on." 

"I  can  tell  vou  exactly  whv  it  is  that  Helen  has  taken 
SO  strong  hold  of  your  imagination, — why,  iu  fact,  you 
are  in  love  with  her." 

"Not  that— not  that." 

She  snatched  the  foil  from  the  table  and  cut  the  air 
■with  it  several  times  as  I  started  toward  her.  Then  she 
stamped  her  foot  and  saluted  mc. 

"Stand  where  you  are,  sir !  Your  race,  Mr.  Donoviin, 
has  a  bad  reputation  in  matters  of  the  heart.  For  a  mo 
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mont  you  thouglit  you  were  in  love  with  mc ;  but  you  nro 

not,  imd  you  arc  not  going  to  be.  You  bcc,  I  undorHtand 

you  porftrtly." 

'•'J'liiitV  wliat  my  Bintors  u^cd  to  tell  mo." 

"Preeisely  I    And  I'm  another  one  of  your  nisters— 

Vdu  must  Iiavo  scoros  of  them! — and  1  expect  you  to  bo 

iuoroasingly  proud  of  mo." 
"Of  course  i  admire  Helen—"  1  began,  I  fear,  a  little 

slieopislily. 

"And  you  admire  most  what  you  don't  undo"-  n-l 
about  her  I  >i'o\v  that  you  examine  me  in  the  light  of  -ay 
you  t.ee  what  a  tremendous  dilTerence  there  is  between 
us.  I  am  altogether  obvious;  I  am  not  tlic  least  bit 
subtle.  But  Helen  puzzles  and  thwarts  you.  She  finds 
keen  delight  in  iintagouizing  you;  and  she  as  much  as 
says  to  you,  'Mr.  Donovan,  you  are  a  frightfully  con- 
ceited person,  and  you  have  had  many  adventures  by  sea 
and  shore,  and  you  think  you  know  all  about  human  na- 
ture and  women,  but  I — / — am  quite  as  wise  and  re- 
soureeful  as  you  are,  and  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong 
Tm  going  to  fight  you,  fight  you,  fight  you !'  There,  Mr. 
Laurance  Donovan,  is  the  wholo  matter  in  a  nut-shell, 
and  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  I  am  not  at  all  de- 
ceived by  you.  You  did  me  a  great  service  last  night. 
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and  ;ou  would  serve  nio  a;?ain,  I  am  confident  of  it;  and 
r  hope,  wlien  all  those  troubles  are  over,  that  we  shall 
(ontinuo — my  father,  and  you  and  I— the  best  friends 
in  tlie  world.*' 

I  can  not  d'-ny  that  I  was  a  gooc  deal  abashed  by  this 
declaration  sj-oken  without  coqu  try,  and  with  a  sin- 
cerity of  tone  and  mmner  that  seemed  conclusive. 

I  hogan  stammering'  .-ome  reply,  but  i^ho  recurTe<l  ab- 
ruptly to  the  aeriou-  bu.-ine--,  that  hung  over  us. 

"I  know  you  will  do  what  you  can  for  Aunt  Pat.  I 
wi.sli  you  would  tell  her,  if  you  think  it  wise,  that  father 
is  here.  They  should  understand  each  other.  And 
Ilelfn,  my  splendid,  courageous,  beautiful  cousin,— you 
see  I  don't  grudge  her  even  her  better  looks,  or  that  in- 
trepid heart  that  makes  us  so  different.  I  am  sure  you 
can  manage  all  the^e  tilings  in  the  best  possible  way. 
And  now  I  must  find  my  father,  and  tell  him  that  you 
are  going  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  Aunt  Pat,  and  talk 
to  him  of  our  future." 

She  led  the  way  up  to  the  garden,  and  as  I  struck  off 
into  the  road  she  waved  her  hand  to  me,  standing  under 
the  overhanging  sign  that  proclaimed  Ilartridge,  the 
canoe-maker,  at  Red  Gate. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

IIKLEN   TAKES   ME  TO  TASK 

My  Lady's  name,  when  I  hear  strangers  use. 
Not  meaning  her,  to  me  sounds  lax  misuse; 

I  love  none  but  my  Lady's  name; 

Maude,  Grace,  Rose,  Marian,  all  the  same, 
Are  harsh,  or  blar'   and  tame. 


Fresh  beauties,  howsoe'er  she  moves,  are  stirr'd: 
As  the  sunn'd  bosom  of  a  humming-bird 
At  each  pant  lifts  some  fiery  hue. 
Fierce  gold,  bewildering  green  or  blue; 
The  same,  yet  ever  new. 

— Thomas  Woolner. 

I  paced  the  broczv  terrace  at  Glenarm,  studying  my 
problems,  and  stumbling  into  new  perplexities  at  every 
turn.  My  judgment  has  usually  served  me  poorly  in  my 
own  affairs,  which  I  have  generally  confided  to  Good 
Luck,  that  most  amiable  of  goddesses ;  and  I  glanced  out 
upon  the  lake  with  some  notion,  perhaps,  of  seeing  her 
fairy  sail  drifting  toward  me.  But  there,  to  my  vexa- 
tion, hmig  the  Stiletto,  scarcely  moving  in  the  indolent 
air  of  -.loun.  There  was,  I  felt  again,  something  sinister 
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in  the  very  -wliitoncss  of  its  pockct-liandkcrchief  of 
canvas  as  it  stole  lazily  before  the  wind.  Did  Miss  Pat, 
in  the  school  hoyond  the  wall,  see  and  understand,  or? 
Avas  the  yacht  hangiii^^'  there  as  a  menace  or  stinnilus  to 
Helen  Holbrook,  to  keep  her  alert  in  her  fathers  be- 
half? 

"There  are  ladies  to  see  you,  sir,"  announced  the 
maid,  and  I  found  Helen  and  Sister  Margaret  waiting 
in  the  library. 

The  Sister,  as  though  by  prearrangement,  went  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  room  and  took  up  a  book. 

"I  wish  to  see  you  alone,"  said  Helen,  "and  I  didn't 
want  Aunt  Pat  to  know  I  came,"  and  she  glanced  toward 
Sister  ^Margaret,  whose  brown  habit  and  nun's  bonnet 
had  merged  into  the  shadows  of  a  remote  alcove. 

The  brim  of  Helen's  white-plumed  hat  made  a  little 
dusk  about  her  eyes.  Pink  and  white  became  her;  she 
put  aside  her  parasol  and  folded  her  ungloved  hands, 
and  then,  as  she  spoke,  her  head  went  almost  impercep- 
tibly to  one  side,  and  I  found  myself  bending  forward  as 
]  studied  the  difTerencos  between  her  and  t!ie  girl  on  the 
Tippecanoe.  Helen's  lips  were  fuller  and  ruddier,  her 
eyes  darker,  lier  lashes  Iciiiior,  ]'>ut  there  was  another 
difference,  too  subtle  for  my  powers  of  analysis;  some- 
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thing  less  obvious  than  the  length  of  lash  or  the  color  of 
eyes ;  and  I  was  not  yet  ready  to  give  a  name  to  it.  Of 
one  thing  I  was  sure:  my  pulses  quickened  before  her; 
and  her  glance  thrilled  through  me  as  Rosalind's  had 
not. 

"Mr.  Donovan,  I  have  come  to  appeal  to  you  to  put  an 
end  to  this  miserable  affair  int'  which  we  have  brought 
you.  My  own  position  has  grown  too  difficult,  too  equiv- 
ocal to  be  borne  any  longer.  You  saw  from  my  father's 
conduct  last  night  how  hopeless  it  is  to  try  to  rca^^on 
with  him.  He  has  brooded  upon  his  troubles  until  he  is 
half  mad.  And  I  learned  from  him  what  I  had  not 
dreamed  of,  that  my  Uncle  Arthur  is  here— here,  of  all 
places.  I  suppose  you  know  that." 

'TTes;  but  it  is  a  mere  coincidence.  It  was  a  good 
hiding-place  for  him,  as  well  as  for  us." 

"It  is  very  unfortunate  for  all  of  us  that  he  should  be 
here.  I  had  hoped  he  would  bury  himself  where  he 
would  never  be  heard  of  again!"  she  said,  and  anger 
burned  for  a  moment  in  her  face.  "If  he  has  any  shame 
left,  I  should  think  he  would  leave  here  at  once !" 

"It's  to  be  remembered,  Miss  Holbrook,  that  he  came 
first;  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  your  father  sought 
him  here  before  you  and  your  aunt  came  to  Annandale. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  equity  lies  witli  your  uncle — the  creek 
as  a  hiding-place  belong;^  to  him  by  right  of  discovery," 

She  smiled  ready  agreement  to  this,  and  I  felt  that 
she  had  come  to  win  support  for  some  plan  of  her  own. 
She  had  never  been  more  amiable;  certainly  she  had 
never  been  lovelier. 

'Ton  are  quite  right.  We  had  all  of  us  better  go  and 
leave  him  in  peace.  What  is  it  he  does  there — runs  a 
ferry  or  manages  a  boat-house  ?" 

"He  is  a  canoe-maker,"  I  said  dryly,  "with  more  than 
a  local  reputation." 

Her  tone  changed  at  once. 

"I'm  glad ;  I'm  very  glad  he  has  escaped  from  his  old 
ways;  for  all  our  sakes,"  she  added,  with  a  little  sigh. 
"And  poor  Eosalind  1  You  may  not  know  that  he  has  a 
daughter.  She  is  about  a  year  younger  than  I.  She  must 
have  had  a  sad  time  of  it,  I  was  named  for  her  mother 
and  she  for  mine.  If  you  should  meet  her,  Mr,  Donovan, 
I  wish  you  would  tell  her  how  ?=orry  I  am  not  to  be  able 
to  see  her.  But  Aunt  Pat  must  not  know  that  Uncle 
Arthur  is  here,  I  think  she  has  tried  to  forget  him,  and 
her  troubles  with  my  father  have  effaced  everything  else, 
I  hope  you  will  manage  that,  for  me;  that  Aunt  Pat 
shall  not  know  that  Uncle  Arthur  and  Rosalind  are  here. 
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It  could  only  distrof^s  Iut.    It  would  bo  opening  a  book 
that  she  believes  closed  forever.'' 

Her  solicitude  for  her  aunt's  peace  of  mind,  spoken 
with  eyes  averted  and  in  a  low  tone,  lacked  nothing. 

I  have  seen  your  cousin,"  I  said.  "I  saw  her,  in  fact, 
tliis  morning.'' 

"Rosalind?  Then  you  can  tell  me  whether — whether 
I  am  really  so  like  her  as  they  used  to  think!'' 

"You  arc  rai.uT  like!"  I  replied  lightly.  "But  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  tell  you  how.  It  would  not  do — it  would 
involve  particulars  that  might  prove  embarrassing. 
There  are  times  when  even  I  find  discretion  better  than 
frankness." 

'T^ou  wish  to  save  my  feelings,"  she  laughed.  "But  I 
am  really  taller !"' 

By  an  inch — slie  told  me  that !'' 

"Then  you  have  seen  her  more  than  once?" 

"Yes;  more  than  twice  even." 

'Then  you   must  tell  mo  wherein  we   are  alike;  I 
should  really  like  to  know." 

"I  have  told  you  I  ca.i't;  it's  beyond  my  poor  powers. 
I  will  tell  you  this,  though — " 

"Well  ?" 

"That  I  think  you  l)otli  doU'rlitful." 
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"I  am  (lisappointod  in  you.    i  iliouglit  yon  a  I'.ian  of 
(■ouraf;o,  llr.  Donovan." 

"Even  brave  iiien  falter  at  the  cannon's  mouth !" 
"You  are  undoubtedly  an  I^i^hman,  r\Ir.  Donovan.    I 
am  sorry  wc  shan't  liave  any  more  tonnifj." 
"You  have  said  so,  Mi?^.s  llolbrook,  not  T." 
Hhe  laughed,   and   then   glanced   toward  the  brown 
figure  of  Sister  Margaret,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
wliile  the  old  clock  on  the  stair  boomed  out  the  half- 
hour  and  was  answered  cheerily  by  the  pretty  tinkle  of 
the   chapel   chime.    I   counted   four   poppy-leaves   that 
fluttered  free  from  a  bowl  on  the  book-shelf  above  her 
head  and  lazily  fell  to  the  floor  at  her  feet 

"I  had  hoped,"  she  said,  "that  we  were  good  friends, 
^Ir.  Donovan." 

"1  have  believed  that  we  were,  "Miss  llolbrook." 
"You  must  see  that  this  situation  must  terminate,  that 
we  are  now  at  a  crisis.  You  can  understand — I  need  not 
tell  you — how  fully  my  syjupathies  lie  with  my  father; 
it  could  not  be  othenvise." 

"That  is  only  natural.   I  have  nothing  to  say  on  that 
point." 

"And  you  can  understand,  too,  that  it  has  not  been 
easv  for  me  to  be  dependent  upon  Aunt  Pa^.   You  don't 
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know — I  have  no  intention  of  talking  against  her — but 
you  can't  blame  me  for  thinking  her  hard — a  little  hard 
on  my  father." 

I  nodded. 

"I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  you  should  have  these 
troubles.  Miss  Tlolbrook." 

"I  know  you  are,"  she  replied  eagerly,  and  her  eyes 
brightened.  "Your  sympathy  has  meant  so  much  to 
Aunt  Pat  and  me.  And  now,  before  worse  things  hap- 
pen— " 

"Worse  things  must  not  happen !" 

"Then  we  must  put  an  end  to  it  all,  Mr.  Donovan. 
There  is  only  one  way.  ;My  father  will  never  leave  here 
until  Aunt  Pat  has  settled  with  him.  And  it  is  his  right 
to  demand  it,"  she  hurried  on.  "I  would  have  you  know 
that  he  is  not  as  black  as  he  has  been  painted.  He  has 
been  his  own  worst  enemy;  and  Uncle  Arthur's  ill- 
doings  must  not  be  charged  to  him.  But  he  has  been 
wrong,  terribly  wrong,  in  his  conduct  toward  Aunt  Pat. 
I  do  not  deny  that,  and  he  docs  not.  But  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  money,  and  Aunt  Pat  has  plenty  of  it;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  of  honor  between  Uncle  Arthur 
and  father.  It  was  Uncle  Arthur's  act  that  caused  all 
this  trouble ;  father  has  told  me  the  whole  story.   Quite 
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likely  father  would  make  no  good  use  of  his  money — I 
will  grant  that.  But  think  of  the  strain  of  these  years 
on  all  of  us;  think  of  what  it  has  meant  to  me,  to  have 
this  cloud  hanging  over  my  life !  It  is  dreadful — beyond 
any  words  it  is  hideous ;  and  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer, 
not  another  week — not  another  day !  It  must  end  now 
and  here." 

Iler  tear-filled  eyes  rested  upon  me  pleadingly,  and  a 
sob  caught  her  throat  as  she  tried  to  go  on. 

"But—"  I  began. 

"Please — please!"  she  broke  in,  touching  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes  and  smiling  appealingly.  "I  am 
asking  very  little  of  you,  after  all." 

"Yes,  it  is  little  enough ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  futile 
interference.  If  your  father  would  go  to  her  himself,  if 
you  would  take  him  to  her — that  strikes  me  as  the  better 
strategy  of  the  matter." 

"Then  am  I  to  understand  that  you  will  not  help; 
that  you  will  not  do  this  for  us — for  me  ?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  no.  Miss  Holbrook,"  I  re- 
plied steadily. 

"Then  I  regret  that  I  shall  have  to  go  further;  I  must 
appeal  to  you  as  a  personal  matter  purely.  It  is  not 
easy ;  but  if  we  are  really  very  good  friends — '* 
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Slit^  prlancod  townrd  Siwtor  Margaret,  then  rose  and 
walked  out  uixni  the  tcrraro. 

"Y(ni  will  hate  mo — "  slio  hognn,  smiling  wanly,  the 
tears  bright  in  her  eves;  and  she  know  thiit  it  was  not 
easy  to  liate  her.  'M  have  taken  money  from  Mr.  Uil- 
les})ie,  for  my  father,  since  1  came  hero.  It  is  a  large 
sum,  and  when  my  father  left  hero  he  went  away  to 
spend  it — to  waste  it.  It  is  all  gone,  and  worse  than 
gone.  I  must  pay  that  hack — I  must  not  he  under  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Gillespie.  Tt  was  wrong,  it  was  very 
wrong  of  mo,  but  I  was  distracted,  half  crazed  by  my 
father's  tlireats  of  violence  against  A.unt  Pat — .against 
xis  all.  1  am  sure  that  you  can  see  how  I  camo  to  do  it. 
And  now  you  arc  my  friend;  will  you  help  me?"  and 
she  broke  off,  smiling,  tearful,  her  back  to  the  balustrade, 
her  hand  at  her  side  lightly  touching  it. 

She  had  confidence,  I  thought,  in  the  power  of  tears, 
as  she  slipped  her  handkerchief  into  her  sleeve  and 
waited  for  me  to  answer. 

"Of  course  Mr.  Gillespie  only  loaned  you  the  money  to 
help  you  ever  a  dilficulty  ;  in  some  way  that  must  be  cared 
for.  I  like  liiin  •  le  is  a  fellow  of  good  inij)ulses.  I  repeat 
that  1  believe  this  matter  can  be  arranged  readily  cnou"-h, 
by  yourself  and  your  father.    My  intrusion  would  only 
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iiiaki'  a  wori«e  muddle  of  your  affairs.  Send  for  your 
fatliii-  ;iiid  let  liim  go  to  your  auut  in  the  right  spirit; 
and  I  1a  lieve  tliat  iin  hour's  talk  will  settle  everything." 
"You  rem  to  have  misundisrstood  my  purpose  iu 
(oiaiug  here,  Mr.  Donovan,"  she  answered  coldly.  "I 
asked  your  help,  not  your  advice.  I  have  even  thrown 
myself  on  your  mercy,  and  you  tell  me  to  do  what  you 
know  is  impossible." 

"Nothing  is  so  impossible  as  the  present  attitude  of 
your  father.  Until  tliat  is  changed  your  aunt  would  be 
doing  your  father  a  great  injury  by  giving  him  this 
money." 

"And  ar.  for  me — "  and  her  eyes  blazed — "as  for  mo," 
she  said,  choking  with  anger,  "after  1  have  ojiened  this 
page  of  my  life  to  you  and  you  liave  given  me  your 
fatherly  advice — ps  for  me,  I  will  sliow  you,  and  Aunt 
Pat  and  all  of  them,  that  what  can  not  be  done  one  way 
mav  be  done  in  another.  If  I  ;-av  the  word  and  let  the 
law  take  its  course  with  my  uncle— that  man  who 
brought  oil  these  troubles  upon  us — you  may  have  the 
Joy  of  knowing  that  it  was  your  fault — your  fault,  Mr. 
Donovan !" 

"I  beg  of  you,  do  nothing!  If  you  will  not  bring  your 
father  to  ]\Iiss  Pat,  please  let  me  arrange  the  meeting." 
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"lie  will  not  listen  to  you.  He  looks  upon  you  as  a 
meddler;  and  so  do  I,  Mr.  Donovan!" 

"But  your  uncle— you  must  not,  you  would  notl"  I 
cried,  terror-struck  to  see  how  fate  drew  her  toward  the 
pitfall  from  which  I  hoped  to  save  her. 

"Don't  say  'must  not'  to  me,  if  you  please !"  she  flung 
back;  but  when  she  reached  the  door  she  turned  and 
said  calmly,  though  her  eyes  still  blazed : 

"I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  for  mo  to  ask  that  you 
consider  what  I  have  said  to  you  confidential." 

"It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  I  said,  not  knowing  whether 
I  loved  or  pitied  her  most;  and  my  wits  were  busy  trying 
to  devise  means  of  saving  her  the  heartache  her  igno- 
rance held  in  store  for  her. 

She  called  to  Sister  Margaret  in  her  brightest  tone, 
and  when  I  had  walked  with  them  to  St.  Agatha's  gate 
she  bade  me  good-by  with  quite  as  demure  and  Christian 
an  air  as  the  Sister  herself. 
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Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age. 

— Titus  Andronicui. 

I  was  meditating  my  course  over  a  choerloss  luncheon 
when  Gillespie  was  announced.  lie  lounged  into  the  din- 
ing-room, drew  his  chair  to  the  table  and  covered  a  bis- 
cuit with  camcmbert  with  his  usual  inscrutable  air. 

"I  think  it  is  better,"  he  said  deliberatingly,  "to  be 
an  ass  than  a  fool.  Have  you  any  views  on  the  subject  ?" 

"Xone,  my  dear  Buttons.  I  have  been  called  both  by 
shrewd  men." 

"So  have  I,  if  the  worst  were  known,  and  they  offered 
proof!  Ah,  moie  and  more  I  see  that  wo  were  born  for 
each  other,  Donovan.  I  was  once  so  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  to  be  a  fool  was  to  be  distinguished  that  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  Noble  Order  of  Serene 
and  Incurable  Fools.  I  elected  myself  The  Grand  and 
Most  Worthy  Master,  feelLog  safe  from  competition. 
Xews  of  the  matter  having  gone  forth,  many  persons  of 
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I  hi"  lii^Iicst  standing,'  wrote  to  mo,  rccoimnonding  their 
frii'iids  for  nitiiibcrship.  My  corrcspondcnco  soon  en- 
j,'nf,'i'd  throo  lypc-wrilcr-i,  nnd  I  was  oblifjod  to  got  tlie 
Ixist-olTue  dt'])artinent  to  help  me  hreak  the  ihain.  A 
'Uiiilde  >oids  a{)plitMl  on  tlioir  own  hook  for  ronsid- 
oratioii.  'I'heso  I  cloited  and  placed  in  tlio  first  ihiss. 
You  would  1)0  surprised  to  know  how  many  people  who 
are  elironi"  joiners  wrote  in  absent-mind(>dly  for  applica- 
tion blanks,  fearinj:  to  be  left  out  of  a  good  thing. 
I'nited  States  senators  were  rather  common  on  the  list, 
and  there  were  throe  governors;  a  bishop  wrote  to  pro- 
pose a  Itrothor  bisliop,  of  whoso  merits  ho  spoke  in  the 
warmest  tei'ms.  ]\rany  newspapers  declared  that  the  so- 
cio* v  filled  a  long-felt  want.  I  received  invitations  to 
speak  on  the  uses  and  benefits  of  the  order  from  manv 
learned  bodies.  The  thing  began  to  bore  me,  and  when 
my  official  stationery  was  exhaxisted  I  issued  a  farewell 
address  to  my  troops  and  dissolved  the  society.  But  it's 
a  great  gratification  to  me,  my  dear  Donovan,  that  we 
quit  with  a  waiting-list." 

"There  are  times.  Buttons,  when  you  cease  io  divert 
nio.  I'm  likely  to  be  very  busy  for  a  few  days.  Just  what 
can  I  do  for  you  this  afternoon  ?" 

"Look  here,  old  man,  you're-nofangry?" 
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"Xo;  I'tii  rarely  anf:r_\  ;  hut  I'm  ofU'U  hnrod." 

"Then  your  brutal  insinuation  shall  not  go  unr'^- 
wardod.  liCt  nio  proceed,    r.ut  fir-t,  liow  an'  your  rihs?" 

"Sore  and  a  trillc  -tilf.  I»ut  I'm  ( o-ufortahjc,  thanks." 

"As  I  understand  matti  i-.  Iri-hnian,  there  is  no  real 
difTeronoo  botwcin  you  and  ii..-"  oxcopt  in  tho  mattt-r  of  a 
cortain  iudy,  Othorwiso  wc^  luiirht  cnnihinc  o\ir  forces  in 
the  interest  of  these  unhappy  IloIIirooks." 

'"You  aro  quite  right.  Von  caiae  here  to  say  some- 
thing; go  on  and  1)0  done  witli  it." 

lie  deftly  covered  another  Id^cuit  with  the  chocsp,  of 
whose  antiquity  he  complained  sadly. 

"I  say,  Donovan,  hetwi'cn  old  soldier  friends,  what 
were  you  doing  up  there  on  tho  creek  last  night?" 

"Studying  the  landscape  ofTects  by  starlight.  It's  a 
habit  of  mine.  Your  own  present!  there  might  need  ac- 
counting for,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"I  will  bo  square  about  it.  1  mot  Helen  quite  acci- 
dentally as  I  left  this  house,  and  sh.  wanted  to  sco  hor 
father.  I  took  her  over  there,  and  we  found  Henry-.  He 
was  up  to  some  mischief — \ou  may  know  what  it  was. 
Something  had  gone  wrong  with  him,  and  ho  was  in 
all  kinds  of  a  bad  humor.  T'nfortunately,  you  got  the 
benefit  of  some  of  it." 
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"I  will  supply  you  a  link  in  the  night'?  affai  - 
had  been  to  see  his  brother  Arthur." 

Gillespie's  face  fell,  and  I  saw  that  he  va  ■  greatly 
surprised. 

"Humph !  Helen  didn't  tell  me  that.' 

"The  reason  Henry  came  hero  was  to  look  for  his 
brother.  That's  how  he  reached  this  place  ahead  of  Miss 
Pat  and  Helen.  And  I  have  learned  something — it 
makes  no  difference  how,  but  it  was  not  from  the  ladies 
at  St  Agatha's — I  learned  last  night  that  the  key  of  this 
whole  situation  is  in  your  own  hands,  Gi'^espie,  Your 
father  was  swindled  by  the  Holbrooks;  which  Hol- 
brook?" 

He  was  at  once  sane  and  serious,  and  replied  soberly : 

"I  never  doubted  that  it  was  Arthur.  If  he  w^asn't 
guilty,  why  did  he  run  away  ?  It  was  a  queer  business, 
and  father  never  mentioned  it.  Henry  gave  out  the  im- 
pression that  my  father  had  taken  advantage  of  Hol- 
brook  Brothers  and  forced  their  failure ;  but  lather  shut 
up  and  never  told  me  anything.'' 

"But  you  have  the  notes — " 

'TTes,  but  I'm  not  to  open  them,  yet.  I  can't  tell  you 
about  that  now."  He  grew  red  and  played  with  his 
cravat 
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"Where  are  they  ?"  I  asked. 

"I've  just  had  thorn  sent  to  me;  they'ie  in  tlie  bank  at 
Annandale.  There's  anotlier  thing  you  may  not  know. 
Old  man  Ilolbrook,  wlio  lived  to  he  older  than  the  hills, 
left  a  provision  in  his  will  that  adds  to  the  complica- 
tions. ]\Iiss  Pat  may  have  mentioned  that  stuff  in  her 
father's  will  about  the  honor  ol  tin;  Ijrothers — ?'' 

"She  just  mentioned  it.  I'leaso  tell  me  what  you 
know  of  it." 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  read  me  this  para- 
graph from  a  newspaper  cutting: 

"And  the  said  one  million  dollars  hereinbefore  specific- 
ally provided  for  shall,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  be 
divided  between  my  said  sons  Henry  and  Arthur  Holbrook, 
share  and  share  alike;  but  if  either  of  my  said  sons  shall 
have  been  touched  by  dishonor  through  his  own  act,  as 
honor  is  accounted,  reckonpd  and  valued  among  men,  my 
said  daughter  Patricia  to  be  the  sole  judge  thereof,  then  he 
shall  forfeit  his  share  of  said  amount  thus  withheld,  and 
the  whole  of  said  sum  of  one  million  dollars  shall  be  ad- 
judged to  belong  to  the  other  son." 


Gillespie  lighted  a  cigarette  and  smoked  quietly  for 
several  minutes,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  with  deep 
feeling. 

"I  love  that  girl,  Donovan.  I  believe  she  cares  for  me, 
or  would  if  she  could  get  out  of  all  these  entanglements. 
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I'm  almost  ready  to  burn  that  packet  and  tell  ^liss  Pat 
she's  got  to  settle  with  Ilonry  and  be  done  with  it.  Let 
him  spend  his  money  and  die  in  disgrace  and  go  to  the 
devil:  anything  is  better  than  all  this  secrecy  and  mys- 
tery  that  enmeslies  Helen.  I'm  going  to  end  it ;  I'm  go- 
ing to  end  it !" 

We  had  gone  to  the  library,  and  he  threw  himself 
down  in  the  chair  from  which  she  had  spoken  of  him  so 
short  a  time  before  that  I  seemed  still  to  feel  her  pres- 
ence in  the  room. 

He  was  of  that  youtliful,  blond  type  which  still  sun- 
burns after  much  tanning.  His  short  hair  was  brushed 
smooth  on  his  well-formed  head.  The  checks  and 
stripes  and  hideous  color  combinations  in  his  raiment, 
which  Miss  Pat  had  mentioned  at  our  first  inter- 
view, •were,  I  imagined,  peculiar  to  his  strange  humor — 
a  denotement  of  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
mystify  or  annoy  others.  He  seemed  younger  to-day 
than  I  had  thought  him  before ;  he  was  a  kind,  generous, 
amusing  boy,  whose  physical  strength  seemed  an  anom- 
aly in  one  so  gentle.  He  did  not  understand  Helen; 
and  as  1  reflectcl  that  I  was  not  sure  I  understood  her 
myself,  the  heads  of  the  dragon  multiplied,  and  my  task 
at  Annandale  grew  on  my  hands.  But  I  wanted  to  help 
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tlii.^  1)oy  if  it  was  in  me  to  do  it,  and  1  clapped  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

"Cheer  up,  lad  !  If  we  can't  nntie  the  knot  we'll  lose 
no  time  cutting  the  string.  There  may  ho  some  fun  in 
this  hu.-iness  hcfore  we  get  through  with  it." 

I  hegan  telling  him  of  some  of  my  own  experiences, 
and  won  him  to  a  cheerier  mood.  When  we  came  round 
to  tlie  Holbronks  again  liis  depression  had  passed,  and 
we  were  on  the  best  of  terms. 

'•But  tliere's  one  thing  we  can't  get  away  from,  Don- 
ovan. I'v'^  got  to  protect  ITclcn;  don't  you  see?  I've  got 
to  take  care  of  h.T,  wliatover  comes."' 

"But  you  can't  take  care  of  her  father.  He's  hope- 
less." 

"1  could  give  him  this  money  myself,  couldn't  I?  I 
can  do  it,  and  I've  about  concluded  tliat  I  ought  to 
do  it." 

"But  that  would  he  a  waste.  It  would  be  like  giving 
whisky  to  a  drunkard.  ^Money  has  been  at  tiic  bottom  of 
all  this  trouble." 

Gillespie  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  help- 
lessness. 

"I  shall  undoubtedly  lose  such  wits  as  I  have  if  we 
don't  get  somewhere  in  this  l)usiness  pretty  soon.    But, 
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Donovan,  there's  something  I  w;mt  to  ask  you.  I  don't 
like  to  speak  of  it,  but  wlion  wo  were  coming  away  from 
that  infernal  ishind,  alter  our  scrap  witli  the  dago,  there 
were  two  peojile  walking  on  the  bluff — a  man  and  a 
woman,  and  the  woman  was  nearest  us.  She  seemed  to 
be  purposely  putting  lierself  in  the  man's  way  so  we 
couldn't  see  him.  It  didn't  seem  possible  that  Helen 
could  be  there — but  ?" 

He  clearly  wished  to  be  assured,  and  I  answered  at 
once: 

"I  saw  them;  it  couldn't  have  hocn  TTelon.  It  was 
merely  a  similarity  of  figure.  I  couldn't  distinguish  her 
face  at  all.  Very  likely  they  were  Port  Annandale  cot- 
tagers." 

"I  thought  so  myself,"  he  replied,  evidently  relieved. 
It  did  not  seem  necessary  to  tell  him  of  Rosalind  at  Red 
Gate;  that  was  my  secret,  and  I  was  not  yet  ready  to 
-hare  it. 

''I've  got  to  talk  to  somebody,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
something,  Donovan.  I  can't  deny  that  there  are  times 
when  Helen  doesn't  seem — well,  all  that  I  have  thought 
her  at  other  times.  Sometimes  she  seems  selfish  and 
hard,  and  all  that.  And  I  know  she  hasn't  treated  Miss 
Pat  right;  it  isn't  square  for  her  to  take  Miss  Pat's 
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bounty  and  then  work  against  her.   But  I  make  allow- 
ances, Donovan." 

"Of  course,"  I  aco'  osccfl,  wishing  to  cheer  him.  "So 
do  I.  She  has  been  hiird  put  in  tliis  business.  And  a 
man's  love  can't  always  bo  at  par — Or  a  woman's  either! 
The  only  thing  a  man  ought  to  exact  of  the  woman  ho 
marries  is  that  she  put  up  a  cheerful  l)rcakfast-tablo. 
Nothing  else  counts  very  much.  Start  tlic  day  right, 
hand  him  his  gloves  and  a  kind  word  at  tlio  front  door 
as  he  sallies  forth  to  the  day's  battle,  and  constancy  and 
devotion  will  be  her  reward.  I  have  spoken  words  of 
wisdom.  Harken,  0  Chief  Button-maker  of  the  World!" 

The  chiming  of  the  bells  beyond  the  Glenarm  wall 
caused  him  to  lift  his  head  defiantly.  I  knew  what  was 
in  his  mind.  He  was  in  love — or  thought  he  was,  which 
has  been  said  to  be  the  same  thing — and  he  wanted  to 
see  the  girl  he  loved ;  and  I  resolved  to  aid  him  in  the 
matter.  I  have  done  some  mischief  in  my  life,  but  real 
evil  I  have,  I  hope,  never  done.  It  occurred  to  iixO  now 
that  I  might  do  a  little  good.  And  for  justification  I 
reasoned  that  I  was  already  so  deep  in  the  affairs  of 
other  people  that  a  little  further  plunge  could  do  no 
particular  harm. 

'TTou  think  her  rarely  beautiful,  don't  you.  Buttons?" 
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"Slio  is  till'  most  l)oautifiil  womiin  in  the  world!"  he 
exclaimed. 

"The  typo  is  not  without  cliann.  Every  man  hr.s  his 
ideal  in  the  way  of  a  type.  I  will  admit  that  her  type  is 
rare,"  I  remarked  with  condescension. 

"Rare!"  he  shouted.  "Rare!  You  speak  of  her,  Irish- 
man, as  though  she  were  a  mummy  or  a  gargoyle  or — 
or—" 

"Xo ;  I  should  hardly  say  that.  But  there  are  always 
others." 

"There  are  no  others — not  another  one  to  compare 
with  her!  You  are  positively  brutal  when  you  speak  of 
that  girl.  You  should  at  least  be  just  to  her;  a  blind 
man  could  feel  her  beauty  even  if  he  couldn't  sec!" 

"I  repeat  that  it's  the  type!  Propinquity,  another 
pair  of  dark  eyes,  the  drooping  lash,  those  slim  fingers 
resting  meditatively  against  a  similar  oval  olive  cheek, 
and  the  mischief's  done." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"'  he  declared  blankly,  and 
then  the  color  flooded  his  face.  "T  believe  you  are  in 
love  with  her  yourself!"  And  then,  ironically:  "Or 
maybe  it's  just  the  type  you  fancy.  Any  other  girl,  with 
the  same  dark  eyes,  the  drooping  lash — " 

"You'd  never  he  happy  with  Helen  Holbrook  if  she 
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married  vou,  r;illosi)io.  Wliat  vou  need  is  a  clinfrinrr 
vine.   Helen  i^n't  that." 

''Tlir.t  is  your  opinion.  i>  it,  ^\v.  Donovan?  Yon  want 
me  to  seek  my  faiili  in  tlio  arboretum,  do  you?  You 
mustn't  tliink  yourself  tlie  permanent  manager  of  all  tlio 
Holbrooks  and  of  me,  too !  I  liave  never  understood  just 
how  you  broke  into  this.  And  I  can't  see  tliat  you  liavo 
done  mueli  to  help  anybody,  if  you  must  know  my 
opinion."' 

"I  have  every  intention  of  lielpimr  you,  Buttons.  I 
like  you.  You  nave  to  me  all  the  marks  of  a  .ijood  fellow. 
My  heart  coes  out  to  you  in  this  mattfr.  I  want  to  see 
you  happily  married  to  a  woman  who  will  ajjpreciate 
you.  If  you're  not  careful  some  girl  will  marry  you  for 
your  money." 

Good  humor  mnstercd  him  again,  and  he  grinned  his 
delightful  boyish  grin, 

"I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  imagine  a  girl's  marrying 
me  for  anything  else,*'  he  said.  "Can  you?" 

'■I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  yon,  my  lad,"  I  said. 
"I'll  arrange  for  you  to  see  Helen  to-night!  You  shall 
meet  and  talk  and  dance  with  her  at  Port  Annandale 
casino,  in  the  most  conventional  way  in  the  world,  with 
me  for  chaperon.    By  reason  of  being  Mr.  Glenarm's 
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gui^f^t  liciv,  I'm  r.r  itfjliio  a  iiioiiilxM*  of  tlio  dub,  I'll 
niiinnpo  owrylliin^'.  ]\Iis,^  Pat  sluiU  know  notliing — all 
on  one  condition  only." 

"Well,  nnnio  your  prico." 

"That  you  shall  not  niontion  family  afTairs  to  her  at 
all," 

"God  knows  I  shall  he  dolightod  to  oscapo  thorn  I"  Tlis 
oycs  hri^rliii'nod  and  ho  clapped  his  hands  togothor.  "I 
owe  her  a  pair  of  gloves  on  an  old  wager.  I  have  them  in 
the  village  and  will  bring  them  over  to-night,"  ho  said; 
but  deception  was  not  an  easy  game  for  liim,  I  grinned 
and  ho  colored, 

"It's  not  money,  Donovan,"  he  said,  as  hurt  as  a  mis- 
judged child,  "T  won't  lie  to  you.  I  was  to  meet  her  at 
St.  Agatha's  pier  to-night  to  give  her  the  gloves," 

'Ton  shall  have  your  opportunity,  but  those  meet- 
ings on  piers  won't  do.  I  will  hand  her  over  lo  you  at 
the  casino  at  nine  o'clock,  I  suppose  I  may  have  a  dance 
or  two  ?'' 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  said,  so  grudgingly  that  I  laughed 
aloud, 

"Remomher  the  compact ;  try  to  have  a  good  time  and 
don't  talk  of  trouble,"  I  enjoined,  as  we  parted. 
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A   BLL-E   CLOAK    AXD   A    SCAULET 

When  flr&t  we  met  wn  did  not  guess 
That  Love  would  prove  so  hard  a  master; 
Of  more  than  common  friendliness 
When  flryi  we  met  we  did  not  guess— 
Who  could  foretell  this  sore  distress— 
This  irretrievable  disaster 
When  first  we  met?  We  did  not  guess 
That  Love  would  prove  so  hard  a  master. 

— Robert  Bridges. 

^li.vs  Pat  a.>ked  mo  to  dine  at  St.  .X.iratlia's  that  iii^'ht. 
The  message  came  unexportedly— a  line  on  one  of  f]io>e 
quaint  visiting-cards  of  hers,  brought  hy  the  gardener; 
and  when  I  had  penned  my  acceptance  T  at  once  sent  tlio 
following  message  by  Ijima  to  the  boat-maker'.s  house  at 
Red  Gate: 

To  Rosalind  at  Red  Gate: 

It  is  important  for  you  to  appear  with  me  at  the  Port 
Annandalfc  casino  to-night,  and  to  meet  Reginald  Gillespie 
there.  He  is  pledged  to  refer  in  no  way  to  family  affairs. 
If  he  should  attempt  to,  you  need  only  remind  him  of  his 
promise.  He  will  imagine  that  you  are  some  one  else,  so 
please  be  careful  not  to  tax  his  imagination  too  far.   There 
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Is  much  at  stake  which  I  will  explain  later.  You  are  to  re- 
fuse nothing  that  he  may  offer  you.  I  shall  come  into  the 
creek  with  the  launch  and  call  for  you  at  Red  Gate. 

The  Irisi     an  at  Glknakm. 

The  casino  dances  are  very  informal.  A  plain  white  gown 
and  a  few  ribbons.   But  don't  omit  your  emerald. 

I  was  not  sum  wliore  tliis  project  would  lead  mc,  but 
I  coimnitted  m}t>elf  to  it  with  a  fair  couscionce.  I 
reachiHl  St.  Agatha's  just  as  dinner  was  announced  and 
we  went  cut  at  onco  to  the  small  dining-room  used  by 
the  Sister  in  charge  during  vacation,  where  I  faced 
Miss  Pat,  with  Helen  on  one  hand  and  Sister  ^largaret 
on  tlie  other.  They  were  all  in  good  humor,  even  Sister 
^largaret  proving  less  austere  than  usual,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  we  were  a  merry  party.  Helen  led 
mo  with  a  particidar  intention  to  talk  of  Irish  affairs, 
and  avowed  her  own  unlx^lief  in  the  capacity  of  the  Irish 
for  self-government. 

"Xow,  Helen!''  admonished  ^liss  Pat,  as  our  debate 
vraxed  warm. 

''Oh,  do  not  spare  me !  I  could  not  be  shot  to  pieces 
in  a  better  cause !" 

"The  trouble  with  you  people,"  declared  Helen  with 
finality,  '"is  that  you  have  no  staying  qualities.  The 
smashing  of   a   few   heads  occa^iionally   satisfies  your 
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islander?,  tlicii  down  <;o  tlu'  ncnks  hciunlh  the  yoke.  Ydii 
aro  iiu'ni)abli'  of  prolonjicd  war.  Now  cvfii  the  Cuhaii.s 
did  I  cttor;  you  must  iidniit  lliat,  M..  DoiKtvan  I"' 

Slie  met  my  eyes  witli  a  challcu;,'e.  There  was  no  i|ii(s. 
lion  as  to  tlio  animus  of  the  di.-cussion :  she  wished  n\o. 
to  understand  (liat  there  was  war  between  us,  ami  th;it 
with  no  jircat  faith  in  my  wit  or  powers  of  endurance 
she  was  sett  in.!,'  herself  eonfidently  to  the  l)iisines.s  of  de- 
feating my  purposes.  And  1  must  conl'ess  that  1  liked 
it  in  her ! 

"If  we  had  you  for  an  advcx'ate  our  flag  would  un- 
doubtedly rule  the  ^eas,  ^Miss  Holbmokl" 

"I  dip  my  colors,"  she  replied,  "only  to  the  long- 
enduring,  not  to  the  valiant  alone !"' 

"A  lady  of  high  renown,"  I  muswl  aloud,  while  "Miss 
Pat  poured  the  coffee,  "a  lady  of  your  own  name,  wa?. 
once  more  or  less  resp()nsil)le  for  a  little  affair  that  lasted 
ten  years  about  the  walls  of  a  six-gated  city." 

"I  wasn't  named  for  her!  No  sugar  to-night,  please, 
Aunt  Tat!" 

I  stood  with  her  presently  V)y  an  open  window  of  tlio 
parlor,  looking  out  upon  the  night.  Sister  Margaret  had 
vanished  about  her  household  duties ;  ^fiss  Pat  had  taken 
up  a  book  with  the  rather  obvious  intention  of  leaving 
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us  to  ourschi's.  I  cxpeck'd  to  fturt  at  eight  for  my 
rendezvous  iit  Red  (i.itc,  iind  my  ear  was  alert  to  tho 
chiming  of  tho  chapel  ehn-k.  The  gardener  had  begun 
his  evening  rounds,  and  paused  in  the  walk  homath  us. 

"Don't  \oii  think,"  askud  Helen,  "that  the  guard  is 
rather  ridicidous?" 

"Yos,  but  it  ])leiises  my  medieval  instincts  to  imagine 
that  you  need  defenders.  In  tlit'  altscnce  of  a  moat  the 
gardener  cond)ines  in  himself  ull  the  apparatus  of  de- 
fense. Ijima  is  his  Asiatic  ally." 

"And  you,  I  suppose,  are  tho  grand  strategist  aud  field 
marshal." 

"At  least  that !" 

"After  this  morning  I  never  expected  to  ask  a  favor 
of  you ;  but  if,  in  my  humblest  tone — " 

"Certainly.   Anything  within  reason." 

"I  want  you  to  take  me  to  the  casino  to-night  to  the 
dance.  I'm  tired  of  being  cooped  up  here.  1  want  to 
hear  music  and  see  new  faces." 

"Do  pardon  mo  for  not  'aving  thought  of  it  before! 
They  dance  over  there  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
night.  I'm  sorry  that  to-night  I  have  an  engagement,  but 
won't  you  allow  me  on  Saturday  ?"' 

She  w;is  resting  her  arms  on  the  high  sill,  gazing 
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out  upon  tlie  lake.  I  sIcxkI  near,  waUliin;;  hor,  and  as 
she  siglie<l  deeply  my  lu^art  ached  for  her;  but  in  a  iiio- 
mont  she  turned  her  hctul  swiftly  with  miscluLf  laugh hig 
in  her  eyes. 

"You  have  really  refused!   You  have  pOv>itively  de- 
clined! You  plead  auoLier  engagcniont !  Thi.s  is  a  place 
where  one's  engagements  ore  burdensome." 
"This  one  happens  to  be  import:mt.*' 
She  turned  round  with  her  Ijaek  to  tlie  window. 
"We  are  eternal  foes;  we  are  fighting  it  out  to  a  fin- 
ish; and   it  is  better  that  way.    Eut,  Mr.  Donovan,  I 
haven't  played  all  my  cards  yet." 

"I  look  upon  you  as  a  resourceful  person  and  I  shall 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Shall  we  >;ay  Saturday  night 
for  the  dance?" 

"No !"  she  exclaimed,  tossing  her  head.  "And  lot  me 
have  the  satisfaction  of  telling  you  that  I  could  not  have 
gone  with  you  to-night  anyhow.  Good-by." 

I  found  Ijima  ready  with  the  launch  at  Glenarni  pier, 
and,  after  a  swift  flight  to  the  Tippecanoe,  knocked  at 
the  door  of  Red  Gate.  Arthur  Holbrook  admitted  me, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  room  where,  as  his  captive,  I  had 
first  talked  with  him. 

"We  have  met  before,"  he  said,  smilii       "I  thought 
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you  were  an  enemy  at  tliat  time.   Now  I  believe  I  may 
count  you  a  friend." 

Yos ;  I  should  like  to  prove  myself  your  friend,  Mr. 
Holbrook." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  simply;  and  we  shook  hands. 
"You  have  taken  an  interest  in  my  affairs,  so  my  daugh- 
ter tells  me.  She  is  very  dear  to  me — she  is  all  I  have 
left ;  you  can  understand  that  I  wish  to  avoid  involving 
her  in  these  family  difficulties." 

"I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand  before  I  would  risk 
injuring  you  or  her,  Mr.  Holbrook,"  I  replied  earnestly. 
"Y''ou  have  a  right  to  know  why  I  wish  her  to  visit  the 
casino  with  me  to-night.  I  know  what  she  does  not 
know,  what  only  two  other  people  know;  I  know  why 
you  are  here." 

"I  am  very  sorry;  I  regret  it  very  much,"  he  said 
without  surprise  but  with  deep  fooling.  The  jauntiness 
with  which  he  carried  off  our  first  interview  was  gone; 
he  seemed  older,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  trouble 
and  anxiety  in  his  eyes.  He  would  have  said  more,  but 
I  interrupted  him. 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned  no  one  else  shall  ever  know. 
The  persons  who  know  the  truth  about  you  are  your 
brother  and  yourself.  Strangely  enough,  Reginald  Gilles- 
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pie  docs  not  know.  Your  sister  has  not  the  sh'ghtost  idea 
of  it.  Your  daughter,  I  assume,  has  no  notion  of  it — " 

*'Y.o !  no !"  .18  exclaimed  eagerly.  "She  has  not  known ; 
she  has  believed  what  I  have  told  her;  and  now  she  must 
never  know  how  stupid,  how  mad,  I  have  boon." 

"To-night,"  I  said,  "your  daughter  and  I  will  gain 
possession  of  the  forged  notes.   Gillespie  will  give  them 
to  her;  and  I  should  like  to  hold  them  for  a  day  or  two." 
He  was  pacing  the  floor  and  at  this  wheeled  u]X)n  me 
with  doubt  and  suspicion  clearly  written  on  his  face. 
**But  I  don't  see  how  you  can  manage  it !" 
"Mr.  Gillespie  is  infatuated  with  your  niece." 
**With  Helen,  who  is  with  my  sister  at  St.  Agatha's." 
"I  have  promised  Gillespie  that  ho  shall  see  her  to- 
night at  the  casino  dance.    Your  sister  is  very  bitter 
against  him  and  he  is  mortally  afraid  of  her." 

"His  father  really  acted  very  decently,  when  you 
know  the  truth.  But  I  don't  see  how  this  is  to  be  man- 
aged. I  should  like  to  possess  myself  of  those  papers,  but 
not  at  too  great  a  cost.  More  for  Rosalind's  salvO  than 
my  own  now,  I  should  have  them." 

"You  may  not  know  that  your  da\;^.itor  and  her  cou- 
sin are  as  like  as  two  liunian  beings  can  bo.  I  am  rather 
put  to  it  myself  to  tell  them  apart." 
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"Their  mothers  were  much  alike,  but  they  were  dis- 
tinguishable. If  you  are  proposing  a  substitution  of 
Rosalind  for  Helen,  I  should  say  to  have  a  care  of  it 
You  may  deceive  a  casual  acquaintajDce,  but  hardly  a 

lover." 

"I  have  carried  through  worse  adventures.  Those  doc- 
uments must  not  get  into— into— unfriendly  hands!  I 
have  pledged  myself  that  Miss  Patricia  shall  be  kept 
fiee  from  further  trouble,  and  much  trouble  lies  in  those 
forged  notes  if  your  brother  gets  them.  But  I  hope  to 
do  a  little  more  than  protect  your  sister ;  I  want  to  get 
you  all  out  of  yoiir  difficultiee.  There  is  no  reason  for 
your  remaining  in  exile.  You  owe  it  to  your  daughter 
to  go  back  to  civilization.  And  your  sister  needs  you. 
You  saved  your  brother  once;  you  will  pardon  mo  for 
saying  that  you  owe  him  no  further  mercy." 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  paced  the 
floor  a  moment,  before  he  said : 

"You  are  quite  right.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very 
careful  of  my  little  girl;  she  is  all  I  have-quite  all  I 

have." 

He  went  to  the  hall  and  called  her  and  bowed  with  a 
graceful,  old-fashioned  courtesy  that  reminded  me  of 
Miss  Pat  as  Rosalind  came  into  the  room. 
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"Will  I  do,  gentlemen  all  ?"  she  a.sked  gaily.  "Do  I 
look  the  fraud  I  feel?" 

She  threw  off  a  long  scarlet  cloak  that  fell  to  her  heels 
and  stood  before  us  in  white — it  was  a?  tliough  she  had 
stepped  out  of  flame.  She  turned  slowly  round,  with 
head  bent,  submitting  herself  for  our  inspection. 

Her  gown  was  perfectly  simple,  high  at  the  throat  and 
witli  sleeves  that  clasped  her  wrists.  To  my  masculine 
eyes  it  was  of  the  same  piece  and  pattern  as  the  gown 
in  which  I  had  left  Helen  at  St.  Agatha's  an  hour  be- 
fore. 

"I  think  I  read  doubt  in  your  mind,"  she  laughed. 
"You  must  not  toll  me  now  that  you  have  backed  out; 
I  shall  try  it  myself,  if  you  are  weakening.  I  am  anx- 
ious for  the  curtain  to  rise." 

"There  is  only  one  thing:  I  suggest  that  you  omit 
that  locket.  I  dined  with  her  to-night,  so  my  memory  is 
fresh." 

She  unclasped  the  tiny  locket  that  hung  from  a  slight 
band  of  velvet  at  her  throat,  and  threw  it  a.side ;  and  her 
father,  who  wav=!  not,  I  saw,  wholly  reconciled  to  my  iin- 
dertaking,  held  the  cloak  for  her  and  led  the  way  with 
a  lantern  through  the  garden  and  down  to  the  waterside 
and  along  the  creek  to  the  launch  where  Ijima  was  in 
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readiness  Wo  quickly  embarked,  and  the  launcE  stole 
away  through  the  narrow  shores,  Holbrook  swinging  his 
lantern  back  and  forth  in  good-by.  I  had  lingered  longer 
at  tho  boat-maker's  than  I  intended,  and  as  we  neared 
the  upper  lake  and  the  creek  broadened  Ijima  sent  the 
launch  forward  at  full  speed.  When  we  approached  Bat- 
tle Orchard  I  bade  him  stop,  and  hiding  our  lantern 
I  took  an  oar  and  guided  the  launch  quietly  by.  Then 
we  went  on  into  the  upper  lake  at  a  lively  clip.  Rosalind 
sat  quietly  in  the  bow,  the  hood  of  her  cloak  gathered 
about  her  head. 

I  was  taking  steering  directions  from  Ijima,  but  as  we 
neared  Port  Annandale  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  to 
mark  the  casino  pier  lights  when  Eosalind  sang  out: 

'•'Hard  aport — hard !" 

I  obeyed,  and  we  passed  within  oars  length  of  a  sail- 
boat, which,  showing  no  light,  but  with  mainsail  set, 
was  loafing  leisurely  before  the  light  west  wind.  As 
wc  veered  away  I  saw  a  man's  figure  at  the  wheel ;  an- 
other figure  showed  darkly  against  the  cuddy. 

"Hang  out  your  lights !"  I  shouted  angrily.  But  there 
was  no  reply. 

"The  Stiletto,"  muttered  Ijima,  starting  the  en;,'ine 
again. 
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"We  must  look  out  for  her  going  back,"  I  said,  as  we 
watched  the  sloop  merge  into  shadow. 

The  lights  of  the  casino  blazed  cheerily  as  we  drew 
up  to  the  pier,  and  Eosalind  stepped  out  in  good  spirits, 
catching  up  and  humming  the  waltz  that  rang  down 
upon  us  from  the  club-house, 

"Lady,"  I  said,  "let  us  see  what  lands  we  shall  dis- 
cover." 

"I  ought  to  feel  terribly  wicked,  but  I  really  never  felt 
cheerfuller  in  my  life,"  she  averred.  "But  I  have  one 
embarrassment !" 

"Well  ?" — and  we  paused,  while  she  dropped  the  hood 
upon  her  shoulders. 

"What  shall  I  call  this  gentleman  ?" 

"What  does  she  call  him?  I'm  blest  if  I  know !  I  call 
him  Buttons  usually ;  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance 
might  serve;  but  very  likely  she  calls  him  Reggie." 

"I  will  try  them  all,"  she  said.  "I  think  we  used 
to  call  him  Reggie  on  Strawberry  Hill.  Very  likely  he 
will  detect  the  fraud  at  once  and  I  shan't  get  very  far 
with  him." 

"You  shall  get  as  far  as  you  please.  Leave  it  to  mo. 
He  shall  see  you  first  on  the  veranda  overlooking  the 
water  where  there  are  shadows  in  plenty,  and  you  had 
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better  keep  your  cloak  about  you  until  the  first  shock  of 
meeting  has  passed.  Then  if  he  wants  you  to  danc-e,  I 
will  hold  the  cloak,  like  a  faithful  chaperon,  and  you 
may  muffle  yourself  iu  it  the  instant  you  come  out;  ^o 
.even  if  he  has  his  suspicions  he  will  have  no  time  to  in- 
dulge them.  He  is  undoubtedly  patrolling  the  veranda, 
looking  for  us  even  now.  He's  a  faitliful  knight !" 

As  wo  passed  the  opea  door  the  dance  ceased  and  a 
tlirong  of  young  people  came  gaily  out  to  take  the  air. 
We  joined  the  procession,  and  were  accepted  without  re- 
mark. Several  men  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  village  or 
met  in  the  highway  nodded  amiably.  Gillespie,  I  knew, 
was  waiting  somewhere;  and  I  gave  Rosalind  final  ad- 
monitions. 

"Now  be  cheerful !  Be  cordial !  In  case  of  doubt  grow 
moody,  and  look  out  upon  the  water,  as  though  seeking 
an  answer  in  the  stars.  Though  I  seem  to  disappear  I 
shall  be  hanging  about  with  an  eye  for  danger-signals. 
Ah !  He  approaches !  He  comes !" 

Gillespie  advanced  eagerly,  with  happiness  alight  in 
his  face. 

"Helen !"  he  cried,  taking  her  hand ;  and  to  me :  "You 
are  not  so  great  a  liar  after  all,  Irishman." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Donovan  is  the  kindest  person  imaginable," 
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she  replied  and  turned  her  head  daringly  so  that  the 
light  from  a  window  fell  full  upon  her,  and  he  gazed 
at  her  with  frank,  boyish  admiration.  Then  she  drew 
her  wrap  about  her  shoulders  and  sat  down  on  a  bench 
with  her  face  in  shadow,  and  as  I  walked  away  her 
laughter  followed  me  cheerily. 

I  was  promptly  seized  by  a  young  man,  who  feigned  to 
have  met  mc  in  some  former  incarnation,  and  introduced 
to  a  girl  from  Detroit  whose  name  I  t^hall  never  know 
in  tliis  world,  I  remember  that  she  danced  well,  and 
that  she  asked  me  whether  I  knew  people  in  Duluth, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Paducah  and  a  number  of  other  towns 
which  she  recited  like  a  geographical  index.  She  formed, 
I  think,  a  high  opinion  of  my  sense  of  humor,  for  I 
laughed  at  everything  she  said  in  my  genera'  foy  of  the 
situation.  After  our  third  dance  I  got  her  an  Ice  and 
found  another  cavalier  for  her.  I  did  not  feel  at  all  as 
contrite  as  I  should  have  felt  as  I  strolled  round  the 
veranda  toward  Rosalind  and  Gillespie.  They  were  talk- 
ing in  low  tones  and  did  not  heed  me  until  I  spoke  to 
them. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?*' — and  Gillespie  looked  up  at  me 
resentfully. 

"I  have  been  gone  two  years!    It  seems  to  me  I  am 
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doing  pretty  well,  all  things  considered!  Wliat  have  you 
been  talking  about?" 

"  '—'Bout  Giants,  an'  Grlffuns,  an*  Elves, 

An'  the  Squldglcum-Squees  'at  swallers  therselves! ' " 

Rosalind  quoted.  "I  hope  you  have  been  enjoying  your- 
self." 

"After  a  dull  fashion,  yes." 

"I  should  like  to  tell  her  thatl  We  saw  you  through 
the  window.  She  struck  us  as  very  pretty,  didn't  she, 
Reggie?" 

''I  didn't  notice  her,"  Gillespie  replied  with  so  little 
interest  that  we  both  laughed. 

"It's  too  bad,"  remarked  Rosalind,  "that  Aunt  Pat 
couldn't  have  come  with  us.  It  would  have  been  a  relief 
for  her  to  get  away  from  that  dreary  school-housa" 

"I  might  go  and  fetch  her,"  I  suggested. 

"If  you  do,"  said  Gillespie,  grinning,  "you  will  not 
find  us  here  when  you  get  back." 

Rosalind  sighed,  as  though  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
aunt's  forlora  exile;  then  the  music  broke  out  in  a  two- 
step. 

"Come!  We  nust  have  this  dance!"  she  exclaimed, 
and  Gille^'pie  rcse  obediently.    I  followed,  exchanging 
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chafE  with  Eosalind  until  we  camo  to  the  door,  wlicrc  she 
threw  off  her  cloak  for  the  first  time. 

"Lord  and  Protector,  will  you  do  me  the  honor?" 

It  all  happened  in  a  moment.  I  tossed  the  cloak  across 
my  arm  carelessly  and  she  tunicd  to  Gillespie  without 
looking  at  me.  He  hesitated — some  word  faltered  on  his 
lips.  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  quick  transition  of 
her  appearance  effected  by  the  change  from  the  rich 
color  of  the  cloak  to  the  white  of  her  dress  that  startled 
him.  She  realized  the  danger  of  the  moment,  and  put 
her  arm  on  his  arm. 

"We  mustn't  miss  a  note  of  it !  Good-by," — and  with 
a  nod  to  me  I  next  saw  her  far  away  juuid  the  throng  of 
dancers. 

As  I  caught  up  the  cloak  under  my  arm  something 
crackled  under  my  fingers,  and  hurrying  to  a  dark  corner 
of  the  veranda  I  found  the  pocket  and  drew  forth  an  en- 
velope. My  conscience,  I  confess,  was  agreeably  quies- 
cent. You  may,  if  you  wish,  pronounce  my  conduct  at 
several  points  of  this  narrative  wholly  indefensible;  but 
I  was  engaged  in  a  sincere  effort  to  straighten  out  the 
Holbrook  tangle,  and  Helen  had  openly  challenged  me. 
If  I  could  carry  this  deception  through  successfully  I 
believed  that  within  a  few  hours  I  might  bring  Henry 
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Holbrook  to  terras.  As  for  Gillespie  ho  was  far  safer 
with  Rosalind  than  with  Helen.  I  thrust  the  envelopo 
into  my  breast  pocket  and  settled  myself  by  the  veranda 
rail,  where  I  could  look  out  upon  the  lake,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  an  eye  on  the  ball-room.  And,  to  be 
frank  about  it,  I  felt  rather  pleased  with  myself!  It 
would  do  Helen  no  great  harm  to  wait  for  Gillespie  on 
St.  Agatha's  pier:  the  discipline  of  disappointment 
would  be  good  for  her. .  Vigorous  hand-clapping  de- 
manded a  repetition  of  the  popular  two-step  of  the 
hour,  and  I  saw  Rosalind  and  Gillespie  swing  into  the 
dance  as  the  music  struck  up  again. 

Somewhere  beneath  I  heard  the  nimble  and  bang  of  a 
bowling-alley  above  the  music.  Then  my  eyes,  roaming 
the  lake,  fell  upon  the  casino  pier  below.  Some  one  was 
coming  toward  me — a  girl  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak  who 
had  apparently  just  landed  from  a  boat.  She  moved 
swiftly  toward  the  casino.  I  saw  her  and  lost  her  again 
as  she  passed  in  and  out  of  the  light  of  the  pier  lamps. 
A  dozen  times  the  shadows  caught  her  away;  a  dozen 
times  the  pier  lights  flashed  upon  her ;  and  at  last  I  was 
aware  that  it  was  Helen  Holbrook,  walking  swiftly,  as 
though  upon  an  urgent  errand.  I  ran  down  the  steps 
and  met  her  luckily  on  a  deserted  stretch  of  board  walk. 
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I  was  prepared  for  an  ai  gry  outburst,  but  hardly  for 
tlie  sword-like  glitter  of  lier  first  words. 

"This  is  infaiiiousil  It  is  outrageous!  I  did  not  be- 
lievo  that  even  you  would  bo  guilty  of  this !" 

The  two-Ktep  was  swinging  on  to  its  conelu.^iuij,  aud 
I  knew  that  the  casino  entrance  was  not  the  place  for  a 
sa'no  witli  an  angry  girl. 

"I  am  anything  you  like;  but  plea.se  come  to  a  place 
where  we  can  talk  quietly." 
"I  will  not !  I  will  not  bo  tricked  by  you  again." 
"You  will  come  along  with  me,  at  once  and  quietly," 
I  said ;  and  to  my  surprise  she  walked  up  the  steps  be- 
side m&  Ab  we  passed  the  ball-room  door  the  music 
climbed  to  its  climax  and  ended. 

"Come,  let  us  go  to  the  farther  end  of  the  veranda." 
When  wc  had  reached  a  quiet  corner  she  broke  out 
upon  me  again. 

"If  you  have  done  what  I  think  you  have  done,  what 
I  might  have  known  you  would  do,  I  shall  punish  you 
terribly— you  and  her !" 

"You  may  punish  me  all  you  like,  but  you  shall  not 
punish  her !"  I  said  with  her  own  emphasis. 

"Eeginald  promised  me  some  papers  to-night — my 
father  had  asked  me  to  get  them  for  him.  She  does  not 
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know,  this  cousin  of  mine,  what  they  are,  what  her  fa- 
ther is !  It  is  left  for  you  to  bring  the  shame  upon  her." 

"It  had  better  be  I  than  you,  in  your  present  frame 
of  mind!" — and  the  pity  welled, in  my  heart.  I  must 
save  her  from  the  heartache  that  lay  in  the  truth.  If  I 
failed  in  this  I  should  fail  indeed. 

"Do  you  want  her  to  know  that  her  father  is  a  forger 
— a  felon?  That  is  what  you  are  telling  her,  if  you  trick 
Reginald  into  giving  her  those  papers  V  was  to  give 
mo  for  my  father !" 

"Slie  hasn't  those  papers.  I  have  tliem.  They  are  .a 
my  pocket,  quite  safe  from  all  of  you.  You  are  alto- 
gether too  vindictive,  you  Holbrooks !  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  trusting  you  with  such  high  explosives." 

"Reginald  shall  take  them  away  from  you.  He  is  not 
a  child  to  be  played  with — duped  in  this  fashion." 

"Reginald  is  a  good  fellow.  He  will  always  love  me 
for  this—" 

"For  cheating  him  ?  Don't  you  suppose  he  will  resent 
it  ?  Don't  you  think  ho  knows  me  from  every  other  girl 
in  the  world?" 

"Xo,  I  do  not.  In  fact  I  have  proved  that  he  doesn't. 
You  set',  ^fiss  Holbrook,  he  gave  her  the  documents  in 
the  case  without  a  question." 
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"And  she  dutifully  passed  them  on  to  you  I" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear  Miss  Holbrook!  I 
took  them  out  of  her  cloak  pocket." 

"That  is  quite  in  keeping !" 

"I'm  not  done  yet !  Pardon  me,  but  I  want  you  to  ex- 
change cloaks  with  me.  You  shall  liavc  Reginald  in  a 
moment,  and  we  will  make  sure  that  ho  is  deceived  by 
letting  him  take  you  home.  You  are  as  like  as  two  peas 
— in  everything  except  temper,  humor  and  such  trifles; 
but  your  cloaks  are  quite  different.  Please !" 

"I  will  not!" 

"Please!" 

"You  are  despicable,  despicable !" 

"I  am  really  the  best  friend  you  have  in  the  world. 
Again,  will  you  kindly  exchange  cloaks  with  me  ?  Yours 
is  blue,  isn't  it?  I  think  Reginald  knows  blue  from  red. 
Ah,  thank  you!  Now,  I  want  you  to  promise  to  say 
nothing  as  ho  takes  you  boiiio  about  papers,  your  father, 
your  uncle  or  your  aunt.  You  will  talk  to  him  of  times 
when  you  were  children  at  Stamford,  and  things  like 
that,  in  a  dreamy  rominiscontial  key.  If  lio  speaks  of 
things  that  you  don't  exactly  understand,  refers  to  wliat 
he  has  said  to  your  cousin  hero  to-night,  you  need  only 
fond  him  off;  tell  bim  the  incident  is  cln?rd.    When  I 
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bring  hira  to  you  in  ten  minutes  it  will  be  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  is  to  take  you  back  to  St.  Agatha's 
at  once.  He  has  his  launch  at  the  casino  pier;  you 
needn't  say  anything  to  him  when  you  land,  only  that 
you  must  get  home  quietly,  so  Miss  Pat  shan't  know  you 
have  been  out.  Your  exits  and  your  entrances  are  your 
own  affair.  Now  I  hope  you  see  the  wisdom  of  obeying 
me,  absolutely." 

"I  didn't  know  that  I  could  hate  you  so  much !"  she 
said  quietly.  "But  I  shall  not  forget  this.  I  shall  let 
you  see  before  I  am  a  day  older  that  you  are  not  quite 
the  master  you  think  you  are:  suppose  I  tell  him  how 
you  have  played  with  him." 

"Then  before  you  are  three  hours  older  I  shall  pre- 
cipitate a  crisis  that  you  will  not  like,  Miss  Holbrook. 
I  advise  you,  as  y^-ur  beet  friend,  to  do  what  I  ask." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  drew  the  scarlet  cloak 
more  closely  about  her,  and  1  left  her  gazing  off  into  the 
strip  of  wood  that  lay  close  upon  the  inland  side  of  the 
club-house.  I  was  by  no  means  sure  of  her,  but  there 
was  no  time  for  further  parley.  I  dropped  the  blue  cloak 
on  a  chair  in  a  corner  and  hurried  round  to  the  door  of 
the  ball-room,  meeting  Rosalind  and  Gillespie  coming 
out  flushed,  with  th»ir  dance. 
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**The  hour  of  enchantment  is  almost  past.  I  must 
have  one  turn  before  the  princess  goes  back  to  her 
castle !'' — and  Rosalind  took  my  arm. 

"^Meet  me  at  the  landing  in  two  minutes,  Gillespie! 
As  a  special  favor — as  a  particular  kindness — I  shall 
allow  you  to  take  the  princess  home!"  And  I  hurried 
Rosalind  away,  regained  the  blue  cloak,  and  flung  it 
about  her. 

"Well,"  she  said,  drawing  the  hood  over  her  head, 
"who  am  I,  anyhow  !" 

"Don't  ask  me  such  questions !  I'm  afraid  to  say." 

"I  like  your  air  of  business.  You  are  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  action !" 

"I  thank  you  for  the  word.  I'm  breathing  hard.  I 
have  seen  ghosts  and  communed  with  dragons.  She's 
here !  your  altrr  ego  is  on  this  verj^  veranda  more  angry 
than  it  is  well  for  a  woman  to  be." 

"Oh,"  she  faltered,  "she  found  out  and  followed?" 

"She  did;  she  undoubtedly  did!" 

As  we  paused  under  one  of  the  veranda  lamps  she 
looked  down  at  the  cloak  and  laughed. 

"So  this  is  hers !  I  thought  it  didn't  feel  quite  right. 
But  that  pair  of  gloves !" 

"It's  in  my  pocket.  I  have  stolen  it!"  I  led  the  way 
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to  the  lower  veranda  of  the  casino,  whicli  was  now  de- 
serted. "Stay  right  here  and  appear  deeply  interested  in 
the  heavens  above  and  the  waters  under  the  earth  until  I 
get  back." 

I  ran  up  the  stairs  again  and  found  ±Ielen  where  I 
had  left  her. 

"And  now,"  I  said,  giving  her  my  arm,  "you  will  not 
forget  the  rules  of  the  game !  Your  fortunes,  and  your 
father's  are  brighter  to-night  than  they  have  ever  been. 
You  hate  me  to  the  point  of  desperation,  but  remember 
I  am  your  friend  after  all." 

She  stopped  abruptly,  hesitating.  I  felt  indecision  in 
the  lessening  touch  upon  my  arm,  and  I  saw 'it  in  her 
eyes  as  the  light  from  the  ball-room  door  flooded  us. 

"You  have  taken  everything  away  from  me!  You  are 
playing  Reginald  against  me." 

"Possibly — who  knows!  I  supposed  you  had  more 
faith  in  your  powers  than  that !" 

"I  have  no  faith  in  anything,"  she  said  dejectedly. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  have !  You  have  an  immense  amount  of 
faith  in  youi-self.  And  you  know  you  care  nothing  at  all 
about  Reginald  Gillespie;  he's  a  nice  boy,  but  that's  all." 

"You  are  contemptible  and  wicked !"  she  flared.  "Let 
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Gillespie's  launch  was  ready  wlion  we  reached  the  pier, 
ajid  after  he  had  handed  her  into  it  he  plucked  my 
sleeve,  and  held  me  for  an  instant. 

"Don't  you  see  how  wrong  you  are!  She  is  superb! 
Slie  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world,  but 
the  dearest,  the  sweetest,  the  kindest  and  best.  You  have 
served  mo  better  than  you  know,  old  man,  and  I'm 
grateful !" 

In  a  moment  they  were  well  under  way  and  I  ran  back 
to  the  club-house  and  found  Rosalind  where  I  had  left 
her. 

"We  must  go  at  once,"  she  said.  "Father  will  be  very 
anxious  to  know  how  it  all  came  out." 

"But  what  did  you  think  of  Buttons?" 

"He's  very  nice,"  she  said. 

"Is  that  all  ?  It  doesn't  seem  conclusive,  some  way !" 

"Oh,  he's  very  kind  and  gentle,  and  amxious  to  please. 
But  I  felt  like  a  criminal  all  the  time." 

"You  seemed  to  be  a  very  cheerful  criminal.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  only  the  excitement  that  kept  you  going." 

"Of  course  tliat  was  it !  I  was  wondering  what  to  call 
it.  I'm  afraid  the  Sisters  at  the  convent  would  have  a 
less  pleasant  word  for  it." 

"Well,  you  are  not  in  school  now;  and  I  think  we  have 
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done  a  good  night's  work  for  everybody  concerned.  But 
tell  me,  did  he  make  love  acceptably  ?" 

"I  suppose  that  was  what  he  was  doing,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied demurely,  averting  her  head. 

"Suppose  ?"  I  laughed. 

"Yea ;  you  see,  it  was  my  first  experience.  And  he  is 
really  very  nice,  and  so  honest  and  kind  and  gentle  that 
I  felt  sorry  for  him.'* 

"Ah  I  You  were  sorry  for  him !  Then  if 8  all  over. 
I'm  clear  out  of  it.  When  a  woman  is  sorry  for  a  man — 
tchk  1  But  tell  me,  how  did  his  advances  compare  with 
mine  on  those  occasions  when  we  met  over  there  by  St. 
Agatha's  ?  I  did  my  best  to  be  entertaining." 

"Oh,  he  is  much  more  earnest  than  you  ever  could  be. 
I  never  had  any  illusions  about  you,  Mr.  Donovan.  You 
just  amuse  yourself  with  the  nearest  girl,  and,  besides, 
for  a  long  time  you  thought  I  was  Helen.  Mr.  Gillespie 
is  terribly  in  earnest.  When  he  was  talking  to  me  back 
|there  in  the  comer  I  didn't  remember  at  all  that  it  was 
he  who  drove  a  goat-team  in  Central  Park  to  rebuke  the 
policeman !" 

"No ;  I  suppose  with  the  stage  properly  set, — with  the 
music  and  the  stars  and  the  water, — one  might  forget 
Mr.  Gillespie's  mild  idiosyncrasies." 
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"But  you  haven't  told  me  about  Helen.  Of  course 
she  saw  through  the  trick  at  once." 

"She  did;"  I  answertd,  in  a  tone  tliat  caused  Rosalind 
to  laugh. 

"Well,  }ou  wouldn't  hurt  poor  little  me  if  she  scolded 


you 
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We  were  on  the  pier,  and  I  whistled  to  Ijima  to  bring 
up  the  launch.  In  a  moment  wo  were  skimming  over  the 
lake  toward  the  Tippecanoe. 

Arthur  Holbrook  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  creek. 

"It  is  all  right,"  I  said.  "I  shall  keep  the  papers  for 
the  present,  if  you  don't  mind,  but  your  troubles  are 
nearly  over."  And  I  left  Rosalind  laughingly  explaining 
to  her  father  how  it  came  about  that  she  had  gone  to  the 
casino  in  a  scarlet  cloak  but  had  returned  in  a  blue  one. 
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SIR,  Gillespie's  divehsions 

Patience  or  Prudence,— what  you  will, 
Some  prefix  faintly  fragrant  still 
As  those  old  musky  scents  that  fill 

Our  grandmas'  pillows; 
And  for  her  youthful  portrait  take 
Some  long-waist  child  of  Hudson's  make. 
Stiffly  at  ease  beside  a  lake 

With  swans  and  willows. 

— Austin  Dobson, 

In  my  own  room  I  drew  the  blinds  for  greater  seciir- 
ity,  lighted  the  desk-lamp  and  sat  down  before  the 
packet  Gillespie  had  given  Rosalind.  It  was  a  brown 
commercial  envelope,  thrice  sealed,  and  addressed,  "R. 
Gillespie:  Personal."  In  a  corner  was  written  "Hol- 
brook  Papers."  I  turned  the  packet  over  and  over  in 
my  hands,  reflecting  upon  my  responsibility  and  duty  in 
regard  to  it.  Henry  Holbrook,  in  his  anxiety  to  secure 
the  notes,  had  taken  advantage  of  Gillespie's  infatuation 
for  Helen  to  make  her  his  agent  for  procuring  them, 
and  now  it  was  for  me  io  use  the  forged  notes  as  a 
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means  of  restoring  Arthur  Holbrook  to  his  sister's  con- 
fidence. The  way  seemed  clear  enough,  and  I  went  to 
bed  resolving  that  in  the  morning  I  should  go  to  Henry 
Holbrook,  tell  him  that  I  had  the  evidence  of  his  guilt 
in  my  possession  and  threaten  him  with  exposure  if  he 
did  not  cease  his  mad  efforts  to  blackmail  his  sister. 

I  rose  early  and  perfected  my  plans  for  the  day  as  I 
breakfasted.  A  storm  had  passed  round  us  in  the  night 
and  it  was  bright  and  cool,  with  a  sharp  wind  beating 
the  laJce  into  tiny  whitecaps.  It  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock 
when  I  left  the  house  for  my  journey  in  search  of  Henry 
Holbrook.  The  envelope  containing  the  forged  notes  was 
safely  locked  in  the  vault  in  which  the  Glenarm  silver 
was  stored.  As  I  stepped  down  into  the  park  I  caught 
sight  of  Miss  Pat  walking  in  the  garden  beyond  the  wall, 
and  as  I  lifted  my  cap  she  came  toward  the  iron  gate. 
She  was  rarely  abroad  so  early  and  I  imagined  that  she 
had  been  waiting  for  me. 

The  chill  of  the  air  was  unseasonable,  and  in  her 
long  coat  her  slight  figure  seemed  smaller  than  ever. 
She  smiled  her  grave  smile,  l)ut  there  was,  I  thought,  an 
unusual  twinkle  in  her  gentle  eyes.  She  wore  for  the 
first  time  a  lace  cap  that  gave  a  new  delicacy  to  her  face. 

**You  are  abroad  early,  my  lord,"  she  said,  with  the 
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delicious  quaint  mockery  with  which  she  aoraetimcs  flat- 
tered me.  And  she  repeated  the  linos: 

"Hast  thou  seen  ghosts?  Hast  thou  at  midnight  heard 
In  the  wind's  talking  an  articulate  word? 
Or  art  thou  In  the  secret  of  the  sea, 
And  have  the  twilight  woods  confessed  to  thee?" 

"Xo  such  pleasant  things  have  happened  to  me,  Miss 
Ilolbrook." 

"This  is  my  birtliday.  I  have  crowned  myself:  ob- 
serve the  cap !" 

"We  must  celebrate!  I  crave  the  privilege  of  dining 
you  to-night." 

*Tou  were  starting  for  somewhere  with  an  air  of  de- 
termination.  Don't  let  mo  interfere  with  your  plans." 

"I  was  going  to  the  boat-house,"  I  answered  truth- 
fully. 

"Let  me  come  along.  T  am  turnwl  sixty-five,  and  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  do  aa  I  plea.«e;  don't  you?" 

"I  do,  indeed,  but  that  is  no  reason.  You  are  no  more 
/sixty-five  than  I  am.  The  cap,  if  you  will  pardon  me, 
only  proclaims  your  immunity  from  the  blasts  of 
Time." 

"I  wish  I  had  known  you  at  twenty,"  she  said  brightly, 
as  we  went  on  together. 
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"My  subjection  could  not  havo  been  morn  complete." 

"Do  you  make  speecbes  like  that  to  Helen?" 

"If  I  do  it  is  with  less  inspiration!" 

"You  must  stop  chaffing  me.  I  am  not  sixty-five  for 
nothing  and  I  don't  think  you  are  naturally  disrespect- 
ful." 

When  wo  reached  the  boat-house  she  took  a  chair  on 
the  little  veranda  and  smiled  as  though  something 
greatly  amused  her. 

"Mr.  Donovan — I  am  sl.\fy-five,  as  I  have  said  before 
— may  I  caJ   you — " 

"Larry !  and  gladden  me  forever !" 

"Ther,  Larry,  what  a  lot  of  frauds  we  all  are!" 

"I  suppose  we  are,"  I  admitted  doubtfully,  not  sure 
where  .the  joke  lay. 

'TTou  have  been  trying  to  be  very  kind  to  me,  haven't 
you?" 

"I  havo  accomplished  nothing. ' 

"You  have  tried  to  make  my  way  easy  here ;  and  you 
have  had  no  end  of  trouble.  I  am  not  as  dull  as  I  look, 
Larry." 

"If  I  havo  deceived  you  it  ha^j  been  with  an  honest 
purpose." 

"I  don't  question  that.   But  Helen  has  been  giving 
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you  a  groat  deal  of  trouble,  hasn't  she?  You  don't  quite 

make  her  out;  isn't  tliat  true?" 
"I  understand  her  perfectly,"  I  averred  recklessly. 
*Tou  are  a  daring  young  man,  I.arry,  to  make  that 

statement  of  any  woman.    Helen  has  not  always  dealt 

honestly  with  you — or  mo !" 

"She  is  the  noblest  girl  in  the  world;  she  is  splendid 
beyond  any  words  of  mine.  I  don't  understand  what 
you  mean,  Miss  Ilolbrook." 

"Larry,  you  dear  boy,  I  am  no  more  blind  or  deaf  than 
I  am  dumb!    Helen  has  been  seeing  her  father  and 
Reginald  Gillespie.   She  has  run  off  at  night,  thinking 
I  wouldn't  know  it   She  is  an  extremely  clever  young 
woman,  but  when  she  has  made  a  feint  of  retiring  early, 
only  to  creep  out  and  drop  down  from  the  dining-room 
balcony  ai:d  dodge  your  guards,  I  have  known  it.   She 
was  away  last  night  and  came  creeping  in  like  a  thief. 
It  has  amused  me,  Larry;  it  has  furnished  me  real  di- 
version.  The  only  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  that  I  don't 
quite  sec  where  you  stand."' 

"I  haven't  always  been  sure  myself,  to  be  frank  aliout 
it!" 

''Wh)  not  tell  mo  just  how  it  is:  whether  Helen  has 
been  amusing  herself  with  you,  or  you  with  Helen." 
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"Oh !"  I  laughed.  "Wlion  you  cnmo  hero  ynu  t(»M  ino 
she  was  the  fines*-  girl  m  the  world,  and  I  accepted  your 
word  for  it.  I  Imve  evcrj-  confid"iico  in  your  judgment, 
and  you  have  known  your  niece  For  a  long  time."' 

"I  have  indeed." 

"And  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  have  doreived  me  I" 

"But  I  did !  I  wiuited  to  interrst  you  in  hor.  Some- 
thing in  your  eye  told  me  Uuit  you  might  do  great  things 
for  her." 

"Thaiik  you !" 

"But  instead  of  that  you  have  played  into  her  hands. 
W'Jiy  did  you  let  her  tstenl  out  at  night  to  meet  her  fa- 
ther, when  you  knew  that  could  only  do  her  and  me  a 
grave  injury?  And  you  have  aided  her  in  seeing  Gil- 
lespie, when  I  particularly  warned  you  Lluit  ho  wr.  most 
repugi^.ant  to  me." 

I  laughed  in  spite  of  myself  as  I  remembered  tho 
i.ight's  adventure;  and  ^liss  Tat  stopped  short  in  tlie 
path  and  faced  mo  with  the  least  glint  of  anger  in  her 
eyes, 

''1  really  didn't  think  you  capable  of  it!  She  will 
marry  him  for  his  money  I'' 

"Take  my  word  for  it,  she  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind." 
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"You  are  under  her  spell,  and  you  don't  know  her ! 
I  think— sometimes— I  think  the  girl  has  no  soul !"  she 
said  at  last. 

The  dear  voice  faltered,  and  the  tears  flashed  into 
Miss  Pat*8  eyes  as  she  confronted  me  in  the  woodland 
path. 

"Oh,  no !  It's  not  so  bad  as  that !"  I  pleaded. 

"I  tell  you  she  has  no  soul !  You  will  find  it  out  to 
your  cost.  She  is  made  for  nothing  but  mischief  in  this 
world !" 

"I  am  your  humble  servant,  Jliss  Ilolbrook." 
"Then,"  she  began  doubtfully,  and  meeting  my  eyes 
with  careful  scrutiny,  "I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  one 
thing  more  for  me,  that  we  may  settle  all  this  disagree- 
able affair.  I  am  going  to  pay  Henry  his  money;  but 
before  I  do  so  I  must  find  my  brother  Arthur,  if  he  is 
still  alive.   That  may  have  some  difficulties." 

She  looked  at  me  as  though  for  approval;  then  went 
on. 

"T  I  ave  been  thinking  of  all  these  matters  carefully 
since  I  came  here.  Henry  has  forfeited  his  right  to 
further  inheritance  by  his  oontomptiblo,  cowardly  treat- 
ment of  me;  but  I  am  willing  to  forgive  all  that  he  has 
done.   He  was  greatly  provoked;  it  would  not  be  fair 
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for  me  to  hold  those  thiii^ns  against  him.    As  between 
him  and  Arthur;  as  hetwoen  I;iin  and  Artluir — " 

Her  gaze  lay  across  the  twinkling  laJ<e,  and  her  \oice 
was  tremulous.  She  spoke  softly  as  though  to  herself, 
and  I  caught  phr.ses  of  the  paragraph  cf  her  fathers 
will  that  Gillespie  had  read  to  mo:  'Disliunor  as  it  is 
hiown,  accounted  and  rccTconcd  among  men;" — and  she 
bowed  her  head  on  the  veranda  rail  a  moment ;  then  she 
rose  suddenly  and  smiled  bravely  tlirough  her  <^ears. 

"Why  can't  you  find  Arthur  for  me?  Ah,  if  you  could 
only  find  him  tliere  might  be  peace  between  us  all ;  for 
I  am  very  old,  Larry.  Ago  without  peace  is  like  life 
witliout  hope.  I  can  not  believe  that  .Vrtlmr  is  dead.  I 
must  see  him  again.  Larry,  if  he  is  alive  find  him  and 
tell  him  to  come  to  me." 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "I  know  where  he  is!" 

She  started  in  amazemont  and  coming  close,  her 
hands  closed  upon  my  ami  eagerly. 

"It  can't  be  ix>ssible!  You  know  where  he  is  and  you 
will  bring  him  to  me?" 

She  wa.s  pitifully  eager  and  the  tears  were  bright  in 
her  eyes. 

"Be  assured  of  it.  Miss  Holbrook.  He  is  near  by  and 
well ;  but  you  must  not  trouble  about  him  or  about  any- 
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tiling.  And  now  I  am  going  to  take  you  home.  Come ! 
There  is  much  to  do,  and  I  must  be  off.  But  you  will 
keep  a  good  heart;  you  are  near  the  end  of  your  difficul- 
ties." 

She  was  quite  herself  again  when  we  reached  St.  Agu- 
tha's,  but  at  the  door  she  detained  mo  a  moment. 

"I  like  you,  Larry !''  she  said,  taking  my  hand ;  and 
my  own  mother  had  not  given  me  sweeter  benediction. 
"I  never  intended  that  Helen  should  play  with  you.  She 
may  serve  mo  as  she  likes,  but  I  don't  want  her  to  singe 
your  wings,  T/arry." 

"I  have  been  shot  at  in  three  languages,  and  half 
drowned  in  others,  and  rewards  have  been  offered  for 
me.  Do  you  tliink  I'm  going  down  before  a  mere  matter 
of  hcaitx  ijeux!  Tliink  b-tter  of  mo  tlian  that!"' 

"But  she  is  treacherous;  she  will  deliver  you  to  the 
Pliiiistincs  without  losing  a  heart-beat." 
"She  could,  :^riss  Patricia,  but  she  won't!"' 
"She  has  every  intention  of  marrying  Gillespie;  he's 
the  richest  man  siie  knows !" 

"1  swear  to  you  that  she  sludl  not  marry  Cillesoie!" 
"She  would  do  it  to  annoy  me  if  for  nothing  elso/' 
I  took  Mil  her  hands— they  were  liko  rose-leaves, 
those  dear  sligh'.ly  tremulous  hands  I 
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**Now,  Wiss  Pat — I'm  going  to  call  yon  ^liss  Pat  be- 
cause we're  such  old  fricnils,  aiid  we're  just  contempo- 
raries, anyhow — nov.-,  Mis.-.  Pat,  ITi'lcn  is  nol  half  so 
wicked  as  she  thinks  she  is.  Gillospio  and  i  are  on.  the 
best  of  terms.  He's  a  thoroughly  good  follow  and  not 
half  the  fool  he  looks.  And  he  will  never  marry  Helen  I" 

"I  should  like  to  know  wliai's  going  to  prevent  her 
from  marrying  him  I"  ^hc  demanded  a.s  I  stepped  back 
and  turned  to  go. 

"Oh,  I  am,  if  you  must  know!  T  have  every  intention 
of  marrying  her  nn>olf  I"' 

I  ran  away  from  the  prot-e^t  that  was  faltering  upon 
her  lips,  and  strod'  through  tlie  gnrden.  T  had  jus* 
reached  Glenarm  gate  on  my  way  l)a(  k  to  tlie  lioat-housc 
when  a  woman's  voice  called  softly  ii'd  Sister  Margaret 
hurried  rr>imd  a  turn  of  the  garden  {>atli. 

''Mr.  Donovan !" 

Tliere  was  an.xiety  in  the  voice,  and  in^^re  an.xious  still 
was  Sistrr  ^largaretV  facf  a>  she  canv  towai-d  me  in 
her  brown  habit,  her  hands  clasped  tensely  before  l>er. 
She  had  evidently  bi'cn  watching  for  me.  and  drew  back 
from  the  gate  into  a  quiet  reces-  of  ilir.  garden.  Her 
usual  repo,-e  wa.-^  gone  and  lier  face,,  under  its  white  coif, 
.-hnwed  plainly  her  di.-lrc..-. 
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"I  have  bad  news— :Miss  Holen  has  gone!  I'm  afraid 
something  has  happened  to  her." 

"She  can't  have  gone  far,  Sister  Jlargaret.  Wlien  did 
you  miss  her?"  I  a^skeil  quietly;  but  1  confess  that  T  was 
badly  shai-eu.  My  confident  talk  about  tlie  girl  with 
:Miss  I»at  but  a  moment  before  echoed  ironically  in  my 
memory. 

"She  did  not  come  down  for  breakfast  with  her  aunt 
or  me,  but  I  tliought  nothing  of  it,  as  I  have  urged  both 
of  ♦Jiem  to  breakfast  up-stairs.  Miss  Patricia  went  out 
for  a  walk.  An  hour  ago  I  tried  Helen's  door  and  found 
it  unlocked  and  her  rooiu  empty.  When  or  how  she  loft 
I  don't  know.  She  seems  to  have  taJcen  nothing  with 
hc-r." 

"Can  you  tcl!  a  Iji-,  Sister  Margaret?" 
She  stared  at  me  with  so  shocked  an  air  that  I  laughed. 
"A  lie  in  a  g.wl  rause,  1  mean?  Miss  Tat  must  not 
know  that  lier  niece  has  geno-if  she  has  gone!  She  has 
probably  taken  one  of  the  canoes  for  a  morning  paddle; 
or,  we  will  assume  that  she  has  borrowe^l  one  of  the 
Cloiiarm  horses,  as  slie  has  every  right  to  do,  for  a  morn- 
ing gallep,  and  that  si,,-  has  lost  h.'r  way  or  gone  farther 
than  she  intended.  There  are  a  thousan.l  explanations!" 
"But  thev  hardly  touch  the  fact  that  she  was  gone  all 
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night;  or  that  a  strange  man  brought  a  note  addressed 
in  Helen's  handwriting  to  her  aunt  only  an  hour  ago." 

"Kidnapped  !" — and  T  laughed  aloud  as  the  meaning 
of  her  disappearance  flashed  upon  me! 

"I  don't  like  your  way  of  treating  this  matter!''  aaid 
Sister  ]\Iargaret  i(nly.  "The  girl  may  die  before  she  can 
be  brought  back." 

"No,  she  won't — my  word  for  it,  Sister  Margaret. 
Please  give  me  the  letter !" 

"But  it  is  not  for  you!" 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is !  You  wouldn't  have  iliss  Pat  subjected 
to  the  shock  of  a  demand  for  ransom.  Worse  than  that, 
Miss  Pat  has  little  enough  faitli  in  Helen  as  it  is ;  and 
such  a  move  as  tliis  would  be  final.  This  kidnapping  is 
partly  designed  as  a  punishment  for  me,  and  T  jropose 
to  take  care  o^'  it  witliout  letting  Mis.s  Pat  know.  She 
shall  never  know !" 

Sister  ilargaret,  only  half  eonnnced,  drew  an  en- 
velope from  her  girdle  and  gave  it  to  me  doubtfully.  I 
glanced  at  the  superscription  and  then  tore  it  across,  re- 
peating the  process  until  it  was  a  mass  of  tiny  particles, 
which  I  poured  into  Sister  Margaret's  hands. 

"Burn  them !  Xow  ^liss  Pnt  will  undoubttxlly  ask  for 
her  uiore  at  once.   I  sugg(>s{  that  you  tiike  caie  that  she 
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is  not  distressed  by  Jleleii's  absence.   If  it  is  necessary 

to  reward  your  house-maid  for  her  discretion—"  I  said 

with  hesitation. 

"Oh,  I  disarrajigod  Ili-Ion's  bed  so  that  the  maid 
wouldn't  know !"— and  Sister  :\rar^'aret  bluslied. 

"Splendid  I  I  can  teach  you  notlujig,  Sister  JUargaret ! 
rieasc  lielp  me  this  much  further:  get  one  of  Jliss 
Helen's  dresses— that  blue  one  she  plays  tennis  in,  per- 
haps— and  put  it  in  a  bag  of  some  kind  and  give  it  to 
my  Jap  when  he  calls  for  it  in  u-n  minutes.  Xow  listen 
to  me  carefully,  Sister  Margaret:  I  shall  meet  you  hero 
at  twelve  o'clock  with  a  girl  who  shaJl  be,  to  all  int<>nts 
and  purposes,  Helen  Holbrook.  In  fact,  she  will  be  some 
one  else.    Xow  I  expect  you  to  carry  off  the  situation 
through  luncheon  and  until  nightfall,  when  I  expect 
to  bring  Helen-the  real  Helen-back  here.  Meanwhile, 
tell  Miss  Pat  anythiiig  you  like,  quoting  me !  Cood-by !" 

I  left  her  abruptly  and  was  running  toward  Glenarm 
House  to  rouse  Ijima,  when  I  bumped  into  Gillespie, 
who  had  been  told  at  the  liouse  that  I  was  somewhere 
in  the  grounds. 

"Whafs  doing,  Irishman?"  he  denuuided. 
"Nothing,  Buttons;  I'm  just  exercising." 
His  white  lanncls  were  as  frt^h  as  the  morning,  and 
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he  wore  p  little  blue  cap  perched  saucily  on  the  side  of 
his  head. 

"I  was  ponderinfr,"  he  began,  "tlie  futility  of  man's 
eilort  to  be  helpful  toward  his  fellows." 

He  leaned  upon  his  stick  and  eyed  mo  with  solemn 
vacuity. 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to  hear  it ;  go  on." 

"1  was  always  told  in  my  youth  that  when  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good  offered  one  should  seize  upon  it  at 
once.  No  hesitation,  no  tritling!  Only  a  few  years  ago 
I  wandered  into  a  little  church  in  a  hill  town  of  Massa- 
chusetts where  I  waited  for  the  Boston  Express.  It  was 
a.  beautiful  Sunday  evening — I  shall  never  forget  it!" 
he  sighed.  "1  am  imoertain  whether  I  was  led  thither 
by  good  impulse,  or  only  because  the  pews  were  more 
comfortable  than  the  benches  at  tho  railway  station.  I 
arrived  early  and  an  usher  seated  me  up  front  near  a 
window  and  gave  nie  iin  iiniiful  of  book-  and  a  pam- 
phlet on  foreign  missions.  Other  jicople  hegaii  to  eonn^ 
in  pretty  soon;  and  tlnni  I  lioiinl  a  int  of  giggling 
and  a  couple  of  cluuvii  pilhirs  began  chasing  a  stray 
dog  up  and  down  the  aisles.  I  wat  ])lacing  my  money 
on  the  taller  pillar;  he  had  tlie  bi'.-t  reacli  of  leg,  and, 
besides,  the  other  cha})  had  side  whi>kers,  which  are  not 
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good  for  sprinting,— they  offer  just  so  much  more  resist- 
ance to  tlie  wind.  The  unseemliness  of  the  thing  of- 
fendetl  my  sense  of  ])roprioty.  The  sound  of  the  cliaso 
broke  iu  harahly  upon  my  study  of  Congo  missions. 
After  nuuh  pursuing  the  dog  sought  refuge  be- 
tween my  legs.  I  picked  him  up  tenderly  in  my  arms 
and  dropped  him  gently,  Donovan,  gently,  from  the  win- 
dow. Now  wasn't  that  seizing  an  opportunity  when  you 
found  it,  so  to  speak,  underfoot  ?*' 
"N"o  doubt  of  it  at  aJl.  Hurry  with  the  rest  of  it,  But- 

toiLS  !" 

"Well,  that  pup  fell  with  a  sickening  yelp  through  a 
skylight  into  the  basement  where  the  choir  was  vesting 
itself,  and  hit  a  bishop— actually  struck  a  young  and 
promising  bishop  who  had  never  done  anything  to  me. 
They  got  the  constable  and  made  a  horrible  row,  and 
besides  paying  for  the  skylight  I  had  to  give  the  church 
a  new  organ  to  square  myself  with  the  bishop,  who  was 
a  friend  of  a  friwid  of  mine  in  Kentucky  who  once  gave 
me  a  tip  on  the  Derby.   Since  then  the  very  thought  of 
foreign  missions  makes  me  ill.   I  always  hear  tliat  dog- 
it  was  the  it-^ual  village  mongrel  of  evil  ancestry— crash- 
ing througli  the  skylight.    WTiat's  doing  this  morning. 
Irishman  ?" 
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I  linked  my  arm  in  his  and  led  the  way  toward  Glen- 
arm  House.  There  was  much  to  be  done  before  I  could 
bring  tugether  the  waning  members  of  the  house  of  Hol- 
brook,  and  Gillespie  could,  I  felt,  be  relied  on  in  emer- 
gencies. He  broke  forth  at  once. 

"I  want  to  see  her — I've  got  to  sec  her !" 

''Who — Helen?  Then  you'll  have  to  wait  a  while,  for 
she's  gone  for  a  paddle  or  a  gallop,  I'm  not  sure  whieh, 
and  won't  be  back  for  a  couple  of  hours.  But  you  have 
grown  too  daring.  Miss  Pat  is  still  here,  and  you  can't 
expect  me  to  arrange  meetings  for  you  every  day  in  the 
year." 

"I've  got  to  see  her,"  he  repeated,  and  his  tone  was 
utterly  joyless.  "I  don't  understand  her,  Donovan." 

"Man  is  not  expected  to  understand  woman,  my  dear 
Buttons.  At  the  casino  last  night  everything  was  as  gay 
as  an  octogenarian's  birthday  cake." 

He  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  the  house  and  seized  my 
arm. 

"You  told  her  something  about  me  la*t  night.  She 
w&a  all  right  until  you  took  her  away  and  talked  with 
her  at  the  casino.  On  the  way  home  she  wa.',  moody  and 
queer — a  different  girl  altogether.  You  are  not  on  the 
square;  you  are  playing  on  too  many  sides  of  this  game." 
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*Toi, "re  in  love,  that's  aJl.  These  suspicions  and  ap- 
prehensions jiro  lending  p.nnptoms.  Up  there  at  the 
casino,  with  the  water  washing  beneath  and  the  stars 
overhead  and  the  band  playing  waltzes,  a  spell  was  upon 
you  both.  I'ven  a  hardened  old  sinner  like  me  could  feel 
it.  I've  hiid  palpitations  all  day!  Cheer  up!  In  your 
own  happy  phrase,  everything  points  to  plus." 

"I  tell  you  she  turned  on  me,  and  that  you  arc  re- 
sponsible for  it!"— and  he  glared  at  me  angrily. 

"Xow,  Buttons !  You're  not  going  to  tiikc  that  atti- 
tude toward  me,  after  all  I  have  done  for  you!  I  really 
took  some  trouble  to  arrange  tli.it  little  meeting  last 
night:  nnd  lure  you  come  with  sad  eye  aaid  mournful 
voice  and  rcl'uke  me!" 

"1  It'll  you  she  was  dilTcrent.  She  had  never  been  so 
kind  to  me  as  she  was  there  al  the  casino;  but  as  we 
came  back  she  changed,  and  was  ready  to  fling  mc 
aside.  I  asked  her  to  leave  this  place  and  marry  me 
to-day.  and  she  only  laughed  at  me !" 

"Now,  Buttons,  you  arc  letting  your  imagination  get 
the  better  of  your  common  sense.  If  you're  going  to  take 
your  lady's  nioo<ls  so  hard  you'd  better  ^ive  up  tryin"  to 
understand  the  wavs  of  ^\'x>man.  It's  wholly  possible  that 
Helen  was  tired  and  didn't  want  to  be  made  love  to.   Tt 
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seems  to  me  that  you  are  singularly  lacking  in  consider- 
ation. But  I  can't  talk  to  you  all  morning;  I  have  other 
tilings  to  do;  but  if  you  will  find  a  cool  corner  of  the 
house  and  look  at  picture-books  until  I'm  free  I'll  prom- 
ise to  be  best  man  for  you  when  you're  married ;  and  1 
predict  your  marriage  before  Christmas— a  happy  union 
of  the  aiioient  liouscs  of  Ilolbrook  and  Gillespie.  Run 
along  like  a  good  boy  and  don't  let  Misa  Pat  catch  sight 

of  )X>U." 

"Do  you  keep  a  goat,  a  donkey  or  a  mule— any  of  the 
more  ruiiiiuative  animals?"  he  asked  with  his  saddest  in- 
tonation. 

"The  cook  keeps  a  parrot,  and  there's  a  donkey  in  one 

of  the  pa.stures." 

"Good.  Are  his  powers  of  vocalization  unimpaired?" 

"First  rate.  I  occasionally  hear  his  vesper  hymn.  He's 
in  good  voice." 

"Then  I  may  speak  to  him,  soul  to  soul,  if  I  find  that 
I  bore  myself." 

We  climbed  tlio  steps  to  the  cool  shadows  of  the  tor- 
race.  As  we  stood  a  moment  looking  out  on  tlie  lake  we 
saw,  far  away  toward  the  nurthera  shore,  the  Stiletto, 
tluit  seemed  just  to  have  slipped  out  from  the  lower 
lake.    The  humor  of  the  situation  pleased  me;  TIelen 
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was  off  there  in  tlie  sloop  playing  at  being  kidnapped  to 
harass  her  aunt  into  coming  to  terms  with  Henry  Hol- 
brook,  and  she  was  doubtless  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that 
she  had  effected  a  combination  of  events  that  would  make 
her  father's  case  irresistible. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  I  made  Gillespie  com- 
fortable indoors  and  sent  Ijima  to  get  the  bag  I  had 
asked  for;  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  launch  was  skim- 
ming over  the  water  toward  the  canoe-maker's  house  at 
Red  Gate. 
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THE  ROCKET   SIGNAL 

Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon. 

— The  Psalter. 

Eosal  nd  was  cutting  sweet  peas  in  the  garden  where 
tliey  climbed  high  upon  a  filmy  net,  humming  softly  to 
herself.  She  was  culling  out  white  ones,  which  somehow 
suggested  her  own  white  butterflies — a  proper  business 
for  any  girl  on  a  sunny  morning,  with  the  dew  still 
bright  where  the  shadows  lay,  with  bird-wings  flashing 
about  her,  and  the  kindliest  of  airs  blowing  her  hair. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts !"  I  challenged. 

She  snipped  an  imaginary  flower  from  the  air  in  my 
direction. 

"Keep  your  money !  I  was  not  thinking  of  you !  You 
wear,  sir,  an  intent  commercial  air;  have  you  thread 
and  needles  in  your  pax:k  ?" 

"It  is  ordained  that  we  continue  the  game  of  last 
night.    To-day  you  are  to  invade  the  \er}'  citadel  and 
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tlccpivo  your  aunt.  Your  cousin  has  loft  without  notice 
and  the  situation  demands  prompt  action." 

I  was  already  carrying  the  suit-case  toward  the  house, 
explaining  as  we  walked  along  together. 

"But  was  T  s^  successful  last  night  ?  Was  he  really 
deceived,  or  did  he  Just  -lay  that  he  was?" 

"He's  madly  in  love  with  you.  You  stole  away  all 
his  senses.  But  lie  thought  you  changed  toward  him  un- 
accountably  on  the  way  home." 

"But  why  didn't  she  teU  him?-she  must  have  told 
him." 

"Oh,  I  tock  care  of  that !  I  rather  warned  her  against 
betraying  us.  And  now  she's  trying  to  punish  me  by  be- 
ing  kidnapped !" 

Eosalind  paused  at  the  threshold,  gathering  the  stems 
of  the  sweet  peas  in  her  hands. 

^  "Do  you  think,"  she  })egan,  "do  you  think  he  really 
liked  me — I  moan  the  real  me  ?" 

"Like  you!  That  is  not  the  right  word  for  it.  He's 
gloomily  dreaming  of  you-the  real  you-at  this  very 
moment  over  at  Glenarm.  But  do  hapten  into  these 
things  that  Sister  Margaret  picked  out  for  you.  I  must 
see  your  father  before  I  cany  you  off.  We've  no  time 
to  wa^te,  I  can  tell  3-ou !"' 
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Tho  canoe-makcr  heard  my  story  in  silence  and  shook 
his  head. 

"It  is  impossible;  wc  should  only  get  into  deeper 
trouble.  I  have  no  great  faith  in  this  resemblance.  It 
may  have  worked  once  on  young  Gillespie,  but  women 
have  sharper  eyes." 

"But  it  must  be  tried !"  I  pleaded.  "We  are  approach- 
ing the  end  of  these  troubles,  and  nothing  must  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere.  Your  sister  wishes  to  see  you;  this  is 
her  birthday." 

"So  it  is!  So  it  is!"  exclaimed  the  canoe-maker  with 
feeling. 

"Helen  must  be  saved  from  her  own  folly.  Her  aunt 
must  not  know  of  this  latest  exploit;  it  would  ruin  every- 
thing." 

As  we  debated  Rosalind  Joined  her  persuasions  to 
mine. 

"Aunt  Pat  must  not  know  what  Helen  has  done  if  we 
can  help  it,"  she  said. 

TVTaile  she  changed  her  clothes  I  talked  on  at  the 
house-boat  with  her  father. 

"My  sister  has  asked  for  me  ?" 

"Yes;  your  sister  is  ready  to  settle  with  Henry;  but 
she  wishes  to  see  you  first.   She  has  begged  me  to  find 
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you;  but  Ilplon  iiiiist  go  back  to  her  aunt.  Tliis  fraudu- 
lent kidnapping  must  never  bo  known  to  liliss  Pat.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  necessary  for 
Helen  to  know  the  truth  about  her  father." 

"I  dare  say  she  would  sacrifice  my  own  daughter 
quickly  enough,"  he  said. 

"Xo;  you  are  wrong;  I  do  not  believe  it !  She  is  mak- 
ing no  war  on  you,  or  on  her  aunt!  It's  against  me! 
She  enjuys  a  contest;  she's  trjing  to  boat  me." 

"She  believes  that  I  forged  tlu-  Gillospio  notes  and 
ruined  her  father.  Henrj'  has  undoubtedly  told  her  so." 

"Yes;  and  he  has  used  her  to  get  them  away  from 
young  Gillespie.  There's  no  question  about  that.  But  I 
have  the  notes,  and  I  propose  holding  them  for  j-our 
protection.  But  I  don't  want  to  use  them,  if  I  can  help 
it." 

"I  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  for  nie,"  he  said 
quietly,  but  his  eyes  were  still  troubled  and  I  saw  that 
he  had  little  faith  in  the  outcome. 

"Your  sister  is  disposed  to  deal  generously  with  Henry. 
She  ilces  not  know  where  the  dishonor  lies." 

"  'We  arc  all  honoraMo  men,' "'  he  replied  bitterly, 
slowly  pacing  the  floor.  His  sleeves  were  rolled  away 
from  his  sun-browned  arms,  his  shirt  was  open  at  the 
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tliroat,  aud  thoiigli  he  wore  tlio  rough  clothes  of  a  me- 
chanic he  looked  more  the  artist  at  work  in  a  rural 
studio  than  the  canoe-inaker  of  the  TippecaJioc.  lie 
walked  to  a  window  and  looked  down  for  a  moment  upon 
the  singing  crei^k,  then  came  back  to  me  and  spoke  in  a 
different  tone. 

"I  have  given  these  years  of  my  life  to  protecting  my 
brother,  and  they  must  not  be  wasted.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  him ;  I  shall  keep  silent." 

"He  has  forfeited  every  right.  Xow  is  your  time  to 
punish  liim/'  I  said;  but  xVrthur  Holbrook  only  looked 
at  me  pityingly. 

"I  don't  want  revenge,  Mr.  Donovan,  but  I  am  almost 
in  a  mood  for  justice,*'  he  said  with  a  rueful  smile;  and 
just  then  Piosalind  entered  tlie  shop. 

"Is  my  fate  decided  ?"'  she  demanded. 

The  sight  of  her  seemed  to  renew  the  canoe-maker's 
distress,  and  I  led  the  way  at  once  to  tlie  door.  I  tliink 
tliat  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  be  gay  and  to  carry  tlie  af- 
fair off  lightly,  we  all  felt  that  the  day  was  momentous. 

"When  shall  I  expect  you  back?"  asked  Holbrook, 
when  we  had  reached  the  launch. 

"Early  to-night,"  1  answered. 

"But  if  anything  should  happen  here?"    The  tears 
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flashed  in  Rosalind's  eyes,  and  she  clung  a  moment 
to  his  Land. 

*'Hc  will  hardly  bo  troubled  by  daylight,  and  this 
evening  he  can  send  up  a  rocket  if  any  one  molests  him. 
Go  ahead,  Ijima !" 

As  we  cleared  Battle  Orchard  and  sped  on  toward 
Glcnarm  there  was  a  sting  in  the  wind,  and  Lake  An- 
nandale  had  fretted  itself  into  foam.  We  saw  the 
Stiletto  running  prettily  before  the  wind  along  the 
Glenarm  shore,  and  I  stopped  the  engine  before  crossing 
her  wake  and  let  the  laimch  jump  the  waves.  Helen 
would  not,  I  hoped,  believe  me  capable  of  attempting  to 
palm  off  Rosalind  on  :Miss  Pat;  and  I  had  no  wish  to 
undeceive  her.  My  passenger  had  wrapped  herself  in  my 
mackintosh  and  taken  my  cap,  so  that  at  the  distance  at 
which  we  passed  she  was  not  recognizable. 

Sister  Margaret  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  Glenarm 
pier.  I  had  been  a  little  afraid  of  Sister  Margaret.  It 
was  presuming  a  good  deal  to  take  her  into  the  con- 
spiracy, and  I  stood  by  in  apprehension  v  .10  she  scru- 
tinized Rosalind.  She  was  clearly  bewilo  ^d  and  drew 
close  to  the  girl,  as  Rosalind  threw  off  the  wet  mackin- 
tosh and  flung  down  the  dripping  cap. 

"Will  she  do,  Sister  Margaret?" 
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"I  believe  fihc  will;  I  really  hclicvo  slie  will!"  And 
the  Sister's  face  briglitcncfl  with  relief.  She  ha.l  a  color 
in  her  face  that  I  had  not  seen  before,  as  the  joy  of  tho 
situation  took  hold  of  her.  She  was,  I  realizcrl,  a  woman 
after  all,  and  a  young  woman  at  that,  with  a  heart  not 
hardened  against  life's  daily  adventures. 

"It  is  time  for  luncheon.  ^Miss  Pat  expects  you,  too." 

"Then  I  must  leave  you  to  instruct  ^liss  ITolbrook  and 
carry  off  the  first  meeting.   Miss  Holbrook  has  been — '* 

"—For  a  long  walk" — the  Sister  supplied — "and  will 
enter  St.  Agatha's  parlor  a  little  tired  from  her  tramp. 
She  shall  go  at  once  to  her  room — with  me.  I  have  put 
cut  a  white  gown  for  her;  and  at  luncheon  wc  will  talk 
only  of  safe  things." 

"And  T  shall  have  this  bouqaet  of  sweet  peas,"  added 
Eosalind,  "that  I  brought  from  a  farmer's  garden  near 
by,  as  an  offering  for  Aunt  Pat's  birthday.  And  you 
will  both  be  there  to  keep  me  from  making  inistakes." 

"Then  after  luncheon  we  shall  drive  until  ;^^ips  I'at's 
birthday  dinner;  and  the  dinner  shall  be  on  the  terrace 
at  Glcnarm,  which  is  even  now  being  dncoratod  for  a  fi'to 
occasion.  And  before  the  niglit  is  old  Helen  shall  bo 
back.  Good  luck  attend  us  all !"  I  said ;  and  we  parted 
in  the  best  of  spirits. 
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I  had  for<;otten  ("lillespie,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
liini  at  tho  tuhlo  in  my  room,  absorbed  in  business 
papers, 

'  'Button,  button,  who's  got  the  button !'  "  he  chanted 
as  lie  looked  tno  over.  "You  appear  to  have  been  swim- 
ming in  vour  clothes.  I  had  my  mail  sent  out  hero. 
I've  got  to  shut  down  the  factory  at  Ponsocket.  The 
thought  of  it  bores  mo  extravagantly.  What  tim'^- 
luncheon  ?" 

"Whenever  you  ring  three  times.  I'm  luncliing  out." 

"Ladies?"  ho  asked,  raising  his  brows.  "You  appear 
to  be  a  little  social  favorite;  couldn't  you  get  me  in  on 
something?  TFow  about  dinner?" 

"I  am  myself  entertaining  at  dinner;  and  your  name 
i^n't  on  the  list,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  Buttons.  But  to- 
morrow!  Everything  will  be  possible  to-morrow.  I  ex- 
pect Miss  Pat  and  Helen  here  to-night.  It's  Miss 
Pat's  birthday,  and  I  want  to  make  it  a  happy  day  for 
her.  She's  going  to  settle  with  Henry  as  soon  as  some 
preliminaries  are  arranged,  so  the  war's  nearly  over." 

"She  can't  settle  with  him  until  something  definite  is 
known  about  Artlmr.   If  he's  renlly  dead—" 

"I've  promised  to  settle  that;  but  I  must  hurry  now. 
Will  you  meet  me  at  the  Glenarm  boat-house  at  eiWit? 
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If  I'm  ut)t  tliorc,  wiiit.   I  shall  liavo  somotliiiif^  for  you 
to  do." 

"Mciiinvliilc  I'm  tiirnod  (nitof  your  lioiix',  am  I?  But 
I  positively  (Icelino  to  <ro  until  I'm  fed." 

As  r  got  into  ii  fresh  coal  he  played  a  lively  tune  on 
the  eleetric  bell,  and  1  left  liim  giving  his  orders  to  the 
butler. 

T  was  reassured  by  the  sound  of  voiees  as  1  passed 
under  the  windows  of  St.  Agatha's,  and  Sister  Margaret 
met  nie  in  the  liall  witli  a  smiling  face. 

"Luncheon  waits.  We  will  go  out  at  once.  Everything 
has  passed  off  smootldy,  perfectly." 

I  did  not  dare  look  at  Rosalind  until  we  were  seated 
in  the  dining-room.  Her  sweet  peas  graced  the  center 
of  the  round  table,  and  Sister  Margaret  had  placed 
them  in  a  tall  vase  so  that  Rosalind  was  well  screened 
from  her  aunt's  direct  gaze.  The  Sister  had  managed 
admirably.  Rosalind's  hair  was  swept  up  in  exactly 
Helen's  pompadour;  and  in  one  of  Helen's  white  gowns, 
with  Helen's  own  particular  shade  of  scarlet  ribbon  at 
her  throat  and  waist,  the  resemblance  was  even  more 
complete  than  I  had  thought  it  before.  But  we  were 
cast  at  once  upon  deep  waters. 

"Helen,  where  did  you  lind  that  article  on  Charles 
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Lamb  you  road  tf.e  other  cvcniug?  I  have  looked  for  i 
everywhere." 

Kosaliud  took  rather  more  time  than  was  necessary  tr 
help  herself  to  the  asparagus,  and  my  heart  sank;  bul 
Sister  aAIargaret  promptly  saved  tiie  day. 

"It  was  iu  the  Round  ll'orW.  That  article  we  were 
reading  on  The  Authorship  of  the  Collects  is  in  the  same 
number." 

"Yes;  of  course,"  said  Rosalind,  turning  to  mo. 
Art  seemed  a  safe  topic;  and  I  steered  for  the  open, 
and  spoke  in  a  large  way,  out  of  my  ignorance,  of 
Miehelangelo's  influence,  winding  up  presently  with  a 
suggestion   that   Miss   Pat   should   have   her  portrait 
painted.  This  was  a  successful  stroke,  for  we  all  fell  into 
a  discussion  of  contemporaneous  portrait  painters  about 
^vhom  Sister  Margaret  fortunately  k        something;  but 
a  cold  chill  went  down  my  back  a  m.x.ent  later  when 
Miss  Pat  turned  upon  Rosalind  and  asked  her  a  direct 
question : 

"Helen,  what  was  the  name  of  the  artist  who  did  that 
miniature  of  your  mother  ?" 

Sister  Margaret  swallowed  a  glass  of  wa^er,  and  I 
stooped  to  piek  up  my  napkin. 

"Van  Arsdel,  wasn't  it?"  asked  Rosalind  instantly. 
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"Yes;  80  it  was,"  replied  ^liss  Pat.  Luck  was  favor- 
ing us,  and  Rosalind  was  rising  to  tlio  omergency  splen- 
didly. It  appeared  afterward  that  her  own  mother  had 
been  painted  by  the  same  artist,  a^id  she  had  boldly 
risked  the  guess.  Sister  ^Margaret  «nd  1  were  frightened 
into  a  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  aerial  navigation, 
with  a  vague  notion,  i  think,  of  keeping  the  talk  in  the 
air,  and  it  sufBcen  until  we  had  concluded  the  simple 
luncheon.  I  walked  beside  Hiss  I'at  to  the  parlor.  The 
sky  had  cleared,  and  I  broached  a  drive  at  once,  I  haf\ 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  a  considerable  body  of  reg- 
ular troops  was  passing  near  Annandale  on  a  practice 
march  from  Fort  Sheridan  to  a  rendezvous  somewhere 
to  the  south  of  us. 

'^Let  us  go  and  see  tlie  soldiers,"  I  suggested. 

"Very  well,  Larry,"  slie  said.  *'^Va  can  make  believe 
they  axe  sent  out  to  do  honor  to  my  birthday.  You  are  a 
thoughtful  boy.  I  can  never  thank  you  for  all  your 
consideration  and  kindness.  And  you  will  not  fail  to 
find  Arthur, — I  am  asking  you  no  questions ;  I'd  rather 
not  know  where  he  is.  I'm  afraid  of  truth !"  She  turned 
her  head  away  quickly — we  were  seated  by  ourselves  in 
a  corner  of  the  room.  "I  am  afraid,  I  am  afraid  to 
ask!" 
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"He  is  well;  quite  well.  I  shall  have  news  of  him 
to-night.'' 

She  glanced  across  the  room  to  where  Ro.'^alind  and 
Sister  ^Margaret  talked  quietly  together.  I  felt  Miss 
Pat's  hand  touch  mine,  tmd  suddenly  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

'•I  was  wrong !  I  was  most  unjust  in  what  I  said  to 
you  of  her.  She  was  all  tend-  ness,  all  gentleness  when 
she  came  in  thi.^  morning."  She  fumbled  ..t  her  belt  and 
held  up  a  small  cluster  of  the  sweet  peas  that  Rosalind 
had  brought  from  Red  Gate. 

"I  told  you  so:"  I  said,  trying  to  laugh  off  her  con- 
trition.   "Wliat  you  said  to  me  is  forgotten,  Miss  Pat." 

"And  now  wlion  everything  is  settled,  if  she  wants 
to  marry  Gillespie,  let  her  do  it." 

"But  she  won't !  Haven't  I  told  you  that  Helen  shall 
never  marry  him?" 

I  had  ordered  a  buekboard,  and  it  was  now  announced. 

"Don't  trouble  to  go  up-stairs,  Aunt  Pat;  I  will  bring 
your  things  for  you,"  said  Rosalind;  and  Miss  Pat 
turned  upon  me  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  and  pi-ide, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "You  see  how  devoted  she  is  to  me !" 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  here  my  obligations  to  Sister 
Margaret  for  giving  me  the  benefit  of  her  care  and 
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resoiircefulneiip  on  that  difficult  day.   There  was  no  nice 
detiiil  that  she  oveiiooked,  no  danger  that  she  did  not 
antip'patc.   She  sat  by  Miss  Pat  on  the  long  drive,  while 
Eosaiind  and  I  chattered  nonsense  behind  them.    We 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  strike  the  first  battalion,  and 
saw  it  go  into  camp  on  a  bit  of  open  prairie  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  artillerj'  that  followed.  But  at  no  time 
did  I  lose  sight  of  the  odd  business  that  still  lay  ahead 
of  me,  nor  did  I  remember  with  any  satisfaction  how 
Helen,  somewhere  across  woodland  and  lake,  chafed  at 
the  delayed  climax  of  her  plot.    The  girl  at  my  side, 
lovely  and  gracious  as  she  was,  struck  me  increasingly 
as  ]>ut  a  tame  shadow  of  that  other  one,  so  like  and  so 
unlike !   I  mar\-eled  that  Miss  Pat  had  not  seen  it ;  and 
in  a  period  of  silence  on  the  drivB  home  I  think  Rosa- 
lind must  have  guessed  my  thought;  far  I  caught  her 
regarding  me  with  a  mischievous  smile  and  she  said, 
as  .Miss  Pat  and  Sister  ]\ta,rgaret  ratlier  too  generously 
sought  to  ignore  us : 

"You  can  see  now  how  different  I  am— how  very 
different!" 

When  I  left  them  at  St.  Agatha's  witli  an  hour  to 
spare  before  dinner,  Sister  l^largaret  assured  me  with 
hbr  ■c}-cs  that  Ih'ETO  was  iwthing  ty  fcmr. 
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I  \ras  nen-ously  pacing  the  long  terrace  when  I  saw 
my  guests  approaching,   i  told  the  butler  to  order  din- 
ner at  once  and  went  down  to  meet  them.    Miss  Pat 
declared  that  she  never  felt  better;  and  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  hour  Sister  Margaret's  eyes  glowed  brightly. 
"Sister  Margaret  is  wonderful !"  whispered  Eosalind. 
"Aren't  my  clothes  becoming?  She  found  thera  and  got 
mo  into  them ;  and  she  has  kept  me  away  from  Aunt  Pat 
and  taken  me  over  the  hard  places  wonderfully.    I 
really  don't  know  who  I  am,"  she  laughed;  "but  it's 
quite  clear  that  you  have  seen  the  difference.    I  must 
play  up  now  and  try  to  be  brilliant— like  Helen !"  she 
said.   "I  can  tell  by  the  things  in  Helen's  room,  that 
I'm  much  less  sopliistien.ted.    I  found  his  photograph, 
by  the  way !" 

"\Vliat !"  I  cried  so  al)ruptly  that  tlie  others  turned 
and  looked  at  us.    Eosalind  laughed  in  honest  glee. 

"ilr.  Gillespie's  photograph.  I  think  I  shall  keep  it. 
It  was  upside  down  in  a  trunk  where  Sister  Margaret 
told  me  I  should  find  these  pretty  slippers.  Do  you 
know,  this  playing  at  being  somebody  else  is  positively 
uncanny.   But  this  gown— isn't  it  fetching?" 

"It's  pink,  isn't  it?  You  said  that  photograph  was 
face  down,  didn't  you?" 
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"It  was!  And  at  the  very  bottom  under  a  pair  of 
overshoes." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  will  be  good  to  him,"  I  observed. 

";Mr.  Donovan/'  she  said,  in  a  mocking  tone  that 
was  so  like  Helen's  that  I  stared  stupidly,  "Mr.  Dono- 
van, you  are  a  person  of  amazing  penetration !" 

As  we  sat  down  in  the  screened  corner  of  the  broad 
terrace,  v/ith  the  first  grave  approach  of  tv/ilight  in  the 
sky,  and  the  curved  trumpet  of  the  young  moon  hanging 
in  the  west,  it  might  have  seemed  to  an  onlooker  that 
the  gods  of  chance  had  oddly  ordered  our  little  company. 
Miss  Patricia  in  white  was  a  picture  of  serenity,  with 
the  smile  constant  about  her  lips,  happy  in  her  hope 
for  the  future.  Eosalind,  fresh  to  these  surroundings, 
showed  clearly  her  pleasure  in  the  pretty  setting  of  the 
scene,  and  read  into  it,  in  bright  phrases,  the  delight  of 
a  story-book  incident. 

"Let  me  see,"  she  said  reflectively,  "just  Who  we  are: 
we  are  the  lady  of  the  castle  perilous  dining  al  fresco, 
with  the  abbess,  who  is  also  a  noble  lady,  come  across  the 
fields  to  sit  at  meat  with  her.  And  you,  sir,  are  a  knight 
full  orgulous,  feared  in  many  lands,  and  sworn  to  the 
defense  of  these  ladies." 

"And  you,"'' — and  Mit^s  Pat's  eyes  were  beautifully 
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kind  and  gentle,  as  she  took  the  ciie  and  turned  to 
RosaJiiid,  "you  are  u  e  well-loved  daugliter  of  my  house, 
faithful  iu  all  service,  in  all  ways  self-forgetful  and 
kind,  our  hope,  our  joy  and  our  pride." 

It  may  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  evening  that 
touched  us,  or  only  tlie  light  of  her  countenance  and  the 
deep  sincerity  of  her  voice;  but  I  knew  that  tears  were 
bright  in  all  our  eyes  for  a  moment.  And  then  Ro.-;a- 
lind  glanced  at  the  western  heavens  tlirough  the  foliage. 
"There  are  the  stars.  Aunt  Pat^brighter  than  ever 
to-night  for  your  birthday." 

Presently,  as  the  dark  gathered  about  us,  the  candles 
were  lighted,  and  their  glow  shut  out  the  world.  To  my 
relief  the  three  women  carried  the  talk  alone,  leaving 
me  to  my  own  thoughts  of  Helen  and  my  plans  for  re- 
storing her  to  her  aunt  with  no  break  in  the  new  confi- 
dence that  EosaUnd  had  inspired.  I  had  so  completely 
yielded  myself  to  this  undercurrent  of  rcllection  that 
I  was  startled  to  find  Miss  Pat  with  the  coffee  service 
before  her. 

"Larry,  you  are  dreaming.  How  can  I  remember 
whether  you  take  sugar  ?"' 

Sister  Margaret's  eyes  were  upon  me  reproachfully 
for  my  iuattention,  and  my  heart-beats  quickened  as 
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eight  strokes  of  the  chapel  chime  stole  lirigoringly 
through  the  quiet  air.  1  had  half-raiscfl  my  cup  when  I 
was  startled  by  a  question  from  !Miss  Pat — a  request 
innocent  enough  and  spoken,  it  seemed,  utterly  without 
intention. 
"Let  me  see  your  ring  a  moment,  Helen." 
Sister  ^largaret  flashed  a  glance  of  inquiry  at  me, 
but  Rosalind  met  the  situation  instantly. 

"Certiun'  -,  Aunt  Pat," — and  she  slipped  the  ring 
from  her  /  nger,  passed  it  across  the  table,  and  folded 
her  hands  quietly  upon  the  white  cloth.  She  did  not  look 
at  me,  but  I  saw  her  breath  come  and  go  quickly.  If 
the  rings  were  not  the  same  then  we  were  undone. 
This  thought  gripped  the  three  of  us,  and  I  heard  my 
cup  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  edge  of  my  saucer  in  the 
tense  silence,  while  Miss  Pat  bent  close  to  the  candle 
before  her  and  studied  the  ring,  turning  it  over  slowly. 
Rosalind  half  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  '  at  Sister  ilar- 
garet's  snowy  hand  clasped  the  girl'.^  fingers.  The  little 
circlet  of  gold  with  At  beautiful  green  stone  had  been 
to  me  one  of  the  convincing  items  of  the  remarkable 
rescmblaxice  between  the  cousins ;  but  if  there  should  be 
some  differentiating  mark  ]iliss  Pat  was  not  so  stupid  as 
to  overlook  it. 
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Miss  Pat  put  down  the  ring  abruptly,  and  looked  at 
Rosalind  and  then  smiled  quizzically  at  me. 

'TTou  are  a  clever  boy,  Larry." 

Then,  turning  to  Rosalind,  Miss  Pat  remarked,  with 
the  most  casual  air  imaginable: 

'Helen  pronounces  either  with  the  long  e.  I  noticed 
at  luncheon  that  you  say  eyether.  Where's  your  father, 
Rosalind?" 

My  eyes  were  turning  from  her  ta  Rosalind  when,  on 
her  last  word,  as  though  by  prearranged  signal,  fax 
across  the  water,  against  the  dark  shadows  of  the  lake's 
remoter  shore,  a  rocket's  spent  baU  broke  and  flung  its 
stars  against  the  night 

I  spoke  no  word,  but  leaped  over  the  stone  balustrade 
and  ran  to  the  boat-houso  where  Gillespie  waited. 
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"WITH  MY  hands" 

Mayhe  In  spite  of  their  tameless  days 

Of  outcast  liberty, 
They're  sick  at  heart  for  the  homely  -urays 

Where  their  gathered  brothers  be. 

And  oft  at  night,  when  the  plains  fall  dark 

And  hills  loom  large  and  dim. 
For  the  shepherd's  voice  they  mutely  hark. 

And  their  souls  go  out  to  him. 

Meanwhile  "Black  sheep!  black  sheep!"  we  cry, 

Safe  in  the  Inner  fold: 
And  maybe  they  hear,  and  wonder  why. 

And  marvel,  out  In  the  cold. 

—Richard  Burton. 

Gillespie  was  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  boat-house 
steps.  He  had  come  over  from  the  village  in  his  own 
launch,  which  tossed  placidly  beside  mine.  Ijima  stepped 
forward  promptly  with  a  lantern  as  I  ran  out  upon  the 
planking  of  the  pier. 

"Jump  into  my  launch,  Gillespie,  and  be  in  a  hurry !" 
and  to  my  relief  he  obeyed  without  his  usual  parley. 
Ijima  cast  us  off,  the  engine  sputtered  a  moment,  and 
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then  tlio  launch  got  away.  I  bade  Gillespie  steer,  and 
when  wo  were  free  of  the  pier  told  him  to  head  for  the 
Tippocnnoo. 

The  handful  of  stars  that  had  brightened  against  the 
Hky  had  been  a  real  shock,  and  I  accused  myself  in  se- 
vcre  terms  for  having  left  Arthur  Ilolbrook  alono.    As 
we  sivept  into  the  open  Glenarm  House  stood  forth 
from  the  encircling  wood,  marked  by  the  bright  lights 
of  the  terrace  where  Miss  Pat  had,  with  so  much  com- 
posuro  and  in  so  few  words,  made  comedy  of  my  attempt 
to  shield  Helen.     I  had  certainly  taken  chances,  but  I 
had  reckoned  only  with  a  man'b  wits,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  are  not  a  woman's;  and  I  had  contrived  a  new  situ- 
ation  and  had  now  incurred  the  wrath  and  indignation 
of  three  women  where  there  had  been  but  one  before! 
In  throwing  off  my  coat  my  hand  touched  the  envelope 
containing  the  forged  notes  which  I  had  thrust  into  my 
pocket  before  dinner,  and  the  contact  sobered  mo;  there 
was  still  a  chance  for  me  to  be  of  use.  But  at  the  thought 
of  what  might  be  occurring  at  the  house-boat  on  the  Tip- 
pecanoe  I  forced  the  launch's  speed  to  the  limit.    Gil- 
lespie  still  maintained  silence,  grimly  clenching  his 
empty  pipe.    He  now  roused  himself  and  bawled  at  me: 
"Did  you  ever  meet  the  coroner  of  this  county?" 
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*'No!"  I  shouted. 

'•"Well,  you  will — coming  down!  You'll  blow  up  in 
about  three  minutea.'' 

I  did  not  tilow  down  until  we  readied  Battle  Orelinnl, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  feel  our  way  across  the  shal- 
low channel.  Here  I  shut  off  the  power  and  paddled 
with  an  oar. 

As  we  floated  by  the  island  a  lantern  flashed  at  the 
water's  edgo  and  disappeared.  But  my  first  errand  was 
at  the  canoe-maker's;  the  '■  ^reabouts  of  Helen  and  tlie 
Stiletto  were  questions  tha     lUst  wait. 

We  were  soon  creeping  along  the  margin  of  the  secoua 
lake  seeking  the  creek,  whose  intake  quickly  lay  hold 
of  us. 

"We'll  land  just  inside,  on  the  west  bank,  Gillespie." 
A  moment  later  we  jumped  out  and  secured  the  launch. 
I  wrapped  our  lantern  in  Gillespie's  coat,  and  ran  up 
the  bank  to  the  path.  At  the  top  I  turned  and  spoke  to 
him. 

"You'll  have  to  trust  me.  I  don't  know  what  may  be 
happening  here,  but  surely  our  interests  are  the  same  to- 
night." 

He  caught  me  roughly  by  the  arm. 

"If  this  means  any  injury  to  Helen — " 
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*'XoI   It  is  for  her!"   And  he  followed  silently  at 
my  heels  toward  Red  Gate. 

The  calm  of  the  summer  night  lay  upon  the  creek  that 
babbled  drowsily  in  its  bed.  We  .eemed  to  have  this 
comer  of  the  world  to  ourselves,  and  the  thump  of  our 
feet  in  the  path  broke  heavily  on  the  night  silence.  As 
wo  crossed  the  lo.  .r  end  of  the  garden  I  saw  the  cottage 
mistily  outlined  among  the  trees  near  the  highway,  and, 
remembering  Gillespie's  unfamiliarity  with  the  place,  I 
checked  my  pace  to  guide  him.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  lights  of  the  house-boat  below. 

The  voices  of  two  men  in  loud  debate  rang  out  sharply 
iipon  us  through  the  open  windows  of  the  house-boat  as 
we  crept  down  upon  tlie  deck.    Then  followed  the  sound 
of  blows,  and  the  rattle  of  furniture  knocked  about,  and 
as  we  reached  the  door  a  lamp  fell  with  a  crash  and  the 
place  was  dark.  We  seemed  to  strike  matches  at  the  same 
instant,  and  as  they  bla.cd  upon  their  sticks  we  looked 
down  upon  Arthur  Holbrook,  who  lay  sprawling  with  his 
arms  outflung  on  the  floor,  and  over  Inm  stood  his 
brother  with  hands  clenched,  his  face  twitching. 

"I  have  1  IJed  him-I  have  killed  him !"  he  muttered 
several  times  in  a  low  whisper.  «I  had  to  do  it.  There 
was  no  ollitT  wny.'' 
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My  blood  went  cold  at  the  thought  that  wc  were  too 
late.  Gillespie  was  fumbling  about,  striking  matches, 
and  1  was  somewhat  reassured  by  the  sound  of  my  own 
voice  as  I  called  him. 

"There  are  candles  at  the  side — make  a  light,  Gil- 
lespie." 

And  soon  wc  were  taking  account  of  one  another  in 
the  soft  candle-light 

"I  must  go,"  said  Henry  huskily,  looking  stupidly 
down  upon  his  brother,  who  lay  quite  still,  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  arm. 

"You  will  stay,"  I  said ;  and  I  stood  beside  him  while 
Gillespie  filled  a  pail  at  the  cr'^ek  and  laved  Arthur's 
wrists  and  temples  with  cool  water.  We  worked  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  he  gave  any  signs  of  life;  but  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  Henry  flung  himself  down  in  a  chair 
and  mopped  his  forehead. 

"He  is  not  dead,"  he  said,  grinning  foolishly. 

"\\Tiere  is  Helen?"  I  demanded. 

"She's  safe,"  he  replied  cunningly,  nodding  his  head. 
"I  suppose  Pat  has  sent  you  to  take  her  back.  She  may 
go,  if  you  have  brought  my  money."  Cunnin  and  greed, 
and  the  marks  of  drink,  had  made  his  facj  repulsive. 
Gillespie  got  Arthur  to  his  feet  a  moment  later,  and  I 
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gave  him  brandy  from  a  flask  in  the  oupboar-^..     His 
brother's  restoration  seemed  nov7  to  amuse  Henry. 

"It  was  a  mere  love-tap.    You're  tougher  than  you 
look,  Arthur.     It's  the  simple  life  down  here  in  the 
woods.    My  own  nerves  are  all  gone."  He  turned  to  me 
with  the  air  of  dominating  the  situation.     "I'm  glad 
you've  come,  you  and  oux  friend  of  button  fame    Rivals 
gentlemen?  A  friendly  rivalry  for  my  daughter's  hand 
flatters  the  house  of  Holbrook.    Between  oursri.es  I  fa- 
vor you,  Mr.  Donovan;  the  button-making  business  is 
profitable,  but  damned  vulgar.   Now,  Helen—" 

"That  will  do  !"-and  I  clapped  mv  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der  roughly.  "I  have  business  =.Hh  you.  Your  sister  i, 
ready  to  settle  with  you;  but  she  wishes  to  see  Arthur 
first." 

"lYo-no!    She  must  not  see  him!"   He  leaped  for- 
ward and  caught  hold  of  me.    "She  must  not  see  him  '" 
-and  his  cowardly  fear  angered  me  anew. 
^    'Tou  will  do,  Mr.  Holbrook,  very  much  as  I  tell  you 
m  th,s  matter.    I  intend  that  your  sister  shall  see  her 
brother  Arthur  to-night,  and  time  flics.    This  last  play 
of  yours,  this  flimsy  trick  of  kidnapping,  was  sprung  at 
a  very  luifortunato  moment.    U  has  delavcd  tho  settle- 
"lout  and  done  a  graVe  injury  to  your  daughter" 
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"Helen 

would  have  it ; 

it  was  her  idea !" 

"If  you 

speak  of  your 

daughter  again  in 

such  a 

way 

I  will  break  your  neck  and  throw  you  Into  tlie  creek 

" 

He  stared  a  moment,  then  laughed  aloud, 

"So  you  are  the  one — are  you?  I  really  thought  it 
was  Buttons." 

"I  am  the  one,  Mr.  Koibrook.  And  now  I  am  going 
to  take  your  brother  to  your  sister.  She  has  asked  for 
Iiim,  and  she  is  waiting." 

Arthur  Holbrook  came  gravely  toward  us,  and  I  have 
never  been  so  struck  with  pity  for  a  man  as  I  was  for 
him.  There  was  a  red  circle  on  his  brc<w  where  Henry's 
knuckles  had  cut,  but  his  eyes  showed  no  anger;  they 
were  even  kind  with  the  tenderness  that  lies  in  the 
eyes  of  women  who  have  suffered.  He  ad\anced  a  step 
nearer  his  brother  and  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly. 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear,  Henry.  I  shall  tell  her 
nothing." 

"But" — Henry  glanced  uneasily  from  GilL-spie  to  mc 
— "Gillespie's  notes.  They  are  here  among  you  some- 
where. You  shall  not  give  them  to  Pat.  If  she  knew — " 

"If  she  knew  you  would  not  get  a  cent,"  I  said,  wish- 
ing him  to  know  that  I  knew. 

He  whirled  upon  me  hotly. 
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"You  tricked  Helen  to  get  them,  and  now,  by  God !  I 
want  them !  I  want  them !"  And  he  struck  at  me  crazily. 
I  knocked  his  arm  away,  but  he  flung  himself  upon  me, 
clasping  me  with  his  arms.  I  caught  his  wrists  and  held 
him  for  a  moment.  I  wished  to  be  done  with  him  and 
off  to  Glenarm  with  Arthur ;  and  he  wasted  time. 

''I  have  that  packet  you  sent  Helen  to  get—  "*  have  it — 
still  unopened !  Your  secret  is  as  safe  with  me,  Mr.  Hol- 
brook,  as  that  other  secret  of  yours  with  your  Italian 
body-guard." 

His  face  went  white,  then  gray,  and  he  would  have 
fallen  if  I  had  not  kept  hold  of  him. 

"V7ill  you  not  be  decent-treasonable — sane — for  an 
hour,  till  we  can  present  you  as  an  honorable  man  to 
your  sister?  If  you  will  not,  your  sailor  shall  deliver  you 
to  the  law  with  his  own  hands.  You  delay  matters — 
can't  you  see  that  we  are  your  friends,  that  we  axe  trying 
to  protect  you,  that  we  are  ready  to  lie  to  your  sister 
that  we  may  be  rid  of  you  ?" 

I  was  beside  myself  with  rage  and  impatient  that  time 
must  be  wasted  on  him.  I  did  not  hear  steps  on  the 
deck,  or  Gillespie's  quick  warning,  and  I  had  begun 
again,  still  holding  Henry  Holbrook  close  to  me  with  one 
hand. 
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"We  expect  to  deceive  jour  sister— we  will  lie  to  her— 
lie  to  her — lie  to  her — " 

"For   God's   sake,    stop!"   cried   Arthur    Ilolbrock, 
clutching  my  arm. 

I  flung  round  and  faced  Miss  Pat  and  Rosalind.  They 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway;  then  Miss  Pat  ad- 
vanced slowly  toward  us  where  we  formed  a  little  semi- 
circle, and  as  I  dropped  Henry's  wrists  the  brothers 
stood  side  by  side.  Arthur  took  a  step  forward,  half  mur- 
muring his  sister's  name;  then  he  drew  back  and  waited, 
his  head  bowed,  his  hands  ^hrust  into  the  side  pockets  of 
his  coat.  In  the  dead  quiet  I  heard  the  babble  of  the 
creek  outside,  and  when  Miss  Pat  spoke  her  voice  seemed 
to  steal  off  and  mingle  with  the  subdued  murmur  of  the 
stream. 

"Gentlemen,  what  is  it  you  wish  to  lie  to  me  about  ?'* 
A  brave  little  smile  played  about  Miss  Pat's  lips.  She 
stood  there  in  the  light  of  the  candles,  all  in  white  as  I 
had  left  her  on  the  terrace  of  Glenarm,  in  her  lace  cap, 
with  only  a  light  shawl  about  her  shoulders.  I  felt  that 
the  situation  might  yet  be  saved,  and  I  was  about  to 
speak  when  Henry,  with  some  wild  notion  of  justifying 
himself,  broke  out  stridently  : 
/Tes;  they  meant  to  lie  to  you!  They  plotted  against 
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me  and  hounded  roo  when  I  wished  to  see  you  peaceably 
and  to  make  amends.  They  have  now  charged  me  with 
murder ;  they  arc  ready  to  swear  away  my  honor,  my  life. 
I  am  glad  you  are  here  that  you  may  see  for  yourself 
how  they  are  against  me." 

He  broke  off  a  little  grandly,  as  though  convinced  by 
his  own  words. 

'•Tes;  father  speaks  the  truth,  as  Mr.  Donovan  can 
tell  you'." 

I  could  have  sworn  that  it  was  Rosalind  who 
spoke ;  but  there  by  Rosalind's  side  in  the  doorway  stood 
Helen.  Her  head  was  lifted,  aad  she  faced  us  all  with 
her  figure  tense,  her  eyes  blazir.g.  Rosalind  drew  away 
a  little,  and  I  saw  Gillespie  touch  her  hand.  It  was  as 
though  a  quicker  sense  than  sight  had  on  the  instant  un- 
deceived him ;  but  he  did  not  look  at  Rosalind ;  his  eyes 
were  upon  the  angry  girl  who  was  about  to  speak  again. 
Miss  Pat  glanced  about,  and  her  eyes  rested  on  me. 

**Larry,  what  were  the  lies  you  were  going  to  tell  me  ?'* 
she  asked,  and  smiled  again. 

"They  were  about  father ;  he  wished  to  involve  him  in 
dishonor.    But  he  phall  not,  he  shall  not !"  cried  Helen. 
"Is  that  t'-uo,  Larry?"  asked  Miss  Pat. 
"I  have  done  the  best  I  could,"  I  replied  evasively. 
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Miss  Pat  scrutiuizo.l  u<  all  slowly  as  though  stiulvin- 
our  faces  for  the  truth.    Thvn  .-lie  rep'.'ated  : 

"But  if  either  of  mij  said  sons  shall  hare  been  touched 
by  dishonor  through  his  own  act,  as  honor  is  accounted, 
reckoned  and  valued  among  men—"  and  ceascil  abruptly, 
looking  from  Arthur  to  Henry.  '"What  was  tlio  truth 
about  Gillespie  ?"  she  asked. 

And  Arthur  would  have  spoken.  I  saw  the  word  that 
would  have  saved  his  brother  formed  upon  his  lips. 

Jliss  Tat  alone  seemed  unmoved ;  1  saw  her  hand  open 
and  shut  at  her  side  as  she  eontvojled  herself,  but  her 
face  was  calm  and  her  voice  was  steady  when  she  turned 
appealingly  to  the  canoe-maJver. 

"'Wliat  is  the  truth,  Arthur?"  she  asked  quietly. 
"Why  go  into  this  now  ?  Why  not  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones?"—and  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  had  checked  the 
swift  current.  U  was  Helen  I  wished  to  save  now,  from 
herself,  from  the  avalanche  she  seemed  doomed  to  brinf' 
down  upon  her  head. 

"I  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  Artlmr,"'  said  Miss 
Pat;  and  I  knew  that  there  was  no  arrc-tiiig  the  tide.  I 
snatched  out  the  sealed  envcxopo  and  turned  with  it  to 
Arthur  Ilolbrook;  and  he  took  it  into  hi.-  hands  and 
turned  it  over  quietly,  though  his  hands  trembled. 
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"Tell  mo  the  truth,  gentlemen !"— and  Miss  Pat's 
voice  thrilled  now  with  anger. 

"Trickery,  more  trickery-;  those  were  stolen  from 
Helen !"  blurted  Henry,  his  eyes  on  the  envelope ;  but  we 
were  waiting  for  the  canoe-niaker  to  speak,  and  Henry's 
v,-ords  rang  emptily  in  the  shop. 

Arthur  looked  at  his  brother;  then  he  faced  his  sister 

"Henry  is  not  guilty,"  he  said  calmly. 

He  turned  with  a  quick  gesture  and  thrust  the  en- 
velope into  the  ^amc  of  one  of  the  candles ;  but  Helen 
sprang  forward  and  caught  away  the  blazing  packet  and 
smothered  the  flame  between  her  hands. 

"Wo  will  keep  the  proof,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  tri- 
umph ;  and  I  knew  then  how  completely  she  had  bolievcc 
in  her  father. 

"I  don't  know  what  is  in  that  packet,"  said  Gillespie 
slowly,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  "It  has  never  been 
opened.  My  lawyer  told  me  that  father  had  sworn  to  a 
statement  about  the  trouble  with  Ilolbrook  Brothers  and 
placed  it  with  the  notes.  My  father  was  a  peculiar  man 
in  some  ways,"  continued  Gillosp'c,  embarrassed  by  the 
attci^aon  that  was  now  riveted  upon  him.  "His  lawyer 
told  me  that  I  was  to  open  that  package— before— before 
marrying  into" — and  he  grew  red  and  stammered  help- 
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lesfely,  with  his  eves  on  the  floor — 'Tjcfore  marrying  into 
the  Ilolbrook  fiuiiily.  I  gave  up  that  packet" — and  he 
hesitated,  coloring,  and  turning  from  Helen  to  Rosalind 
— "hy  mistake.  But  it's  mine,  and  1  demand  it  now." 

"I  wish  Aunt  Pat  to  open  the  envelope,"  said  Rosa- 
lind, very  white. 

Henry  turned  a  look  of  appeal  upon  his  brother ;  but 
Miss  Pat  took  the  envelope  from  Helen  and  tore  it  open ; 
and  wo  stood  b}  as  though  wo  waited  for  death  or 
watched  earth  fall  upon  a  grave.  Slie  bent  down  to  one 
of  the  candles  nearest  her  and  took  out  the  notes,  which 
were  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  legal  cap.  A  red  seal  briglit- 
oncd  in  the  light,  and  we  licard  the  slight  rattle  of  tlie 
paper  in  her  tremulous  fingers  as  she  read.  Suddenly 
a  tear  flashed  upon  the  white  sheet,  ^^^len  she  had  quite 
finished  she  gathered  Gillespie's  statement  and  tiie  notes 
in  her  hand  and  turned  and  gave  them  to  Henry ;  but 
she  did  not  speak  to  him  or  meet  his  eyes.  She  crossed 
to  where  Arthur  stood  beside  me,  his  head  bowed,  and 
as  she  advai^ced  he  turned  away;  but  her  arms  stole 
over  iiis  shoulders  and  she  said  "Arthur"  once,  and 
again  very  softly. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  turning  toward  us  all,  with  her 
sweet  dignity,  her  brave  air,  that  touched  i:ie  a-:  at  fli^t 
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nnd  nhvayp,  bfvonl  any  words  of  mine  to  describe,  but 
stronj:  nnd  b(\uitifiil  and  sweet  and  thrilling  through  me 
now,  like  bugles  blown  at  dawn;  "I  think  that  wc  do 
well,  Arthur,  to  give  Henry  his  money." 

And  now  it  was  Arthur's  voice  that  rose  in  the  shop; 
and  it  seemed  that  lie  spoke  of  his  brother  as  of  one  who 
was  afar  off.  We  listened  with  painful  intcntness  to 
this  man  who  had  suffered  much  and  given  much,  and 
who  still,  in  hio  simple  heart,  asked  no  praise  for  what  he 
had  done. 

'•He  was  so  strong,  and  I  was  weak;  and  I  did  for  him 
what  I  could.  And  what  I  gave,  I  gave  freely,  for  it  is 
not  often  ia  this  world  that  the  weak  mav  help  the 
strong.  He  had  the  gifts,  Tat,  that  I  had  not,  .ind  troops 
of  f vicnds ;  and  he  had  ambitions  that  in  my  weakness  I 
was  not  eapal>le  of ;  so  I  had  not  much  to  give.  But  what 
I  had,  Pat,  I  gave  to  him;  I  went  to  Gillespie  and  con- 
fessed; I  took  the  blame;  and  I  came  here  and  worked 
with  my  hands— with  my  hands—"  And  he  extended 
them  as  though  the  proof  were  asked ;  and  kept  repeat- 
ing, between  his  sobs,  "With  my  hands." 
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Just  as  of  old!   The  world  rolls  on  and  on; 
The  day  dies  into  night— night  Into  dawn — 
Dawn  Into  dusk— through  centuries  untold. — 
Just  as  of  old. 


Lo!  where  is  the  beginning,  where  the  end 
Of  living,  loving,  longing?    Listen,  friend! — 
God  answers  with  a  silence  of  pure  gold — 
Just  as  of  old. 

— James  Whitcomb  Rilej/. 

'At  midnight  Gillespio  and  I  di?cnssod  tlio  day's  af' 
fairs  on  the  terrace  at  Glenarni.  There  were  long 
pauses  in  our  talk.  Such  things  as  we  had  seen  and 
heard  that  night,  in  the  caoioo-maker's  shop  on  the  little 
creek,  wore  beyond  our  poor  range  of  words.  And  in  the 
silences  my  own  reflections  were  not  wholly  happy. 
If  Miss  Pat  and  Rosalind  had  not  followed  me  to  the 
canoe-makers  I  might  have  spared  Helen;  but  looking 
back,  I  would  not  change  it  now  if  I  could.  Helen  had 
returned  to  St.  Agatha's  with  her  aunt,  who  would  have 
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it  8o;  nnd  we  had  parttil  at  tlio  Bchool  door,  Miss  Pat 
luid  Helen,  (iillcfpio  aiid  I,  with  rostruint  heavy  upon 
us  iill.  Miss  Put  liad,  it  se(*med,  summoned  her  lawyer 
from  Xi'W  York  sevei.  days  before,  t<>  discuses  tlie 
finnl  sottlomont  of  her  fatlicrs  cst<ito;  and  ho  wa.s  ex- 
pected (he  next  morning.  I  had  asked  them  ail  to  Glcn- 
arm  for  breakfast;  and  Arthur  Uolbrook  and  Rosalind, 
and  I  I(^nry,  who  had  broken  down  at  tlic  end,  had  agreed 
to  coma 

As  wG  tfUked  on,  Cillespio  and  I,  there  under  the 
stars,  he  disclosed,  aJl  unconsciously,  new  and  surpris- 
ing traits,  and  I  felt  my  heart  warming  to  him. 

''He's  a  good  deal  of  n  man,  tliat  Arthur  Ilolbrook," 
he  remarked  after  a  long  pause,  "lie's  beyond  me.  The 
man  who  rims  the  enemy's  lines  to  bring  relief  to  the 
garrison,  or  tlie  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  is  tamo  after 
this.  I  suppoee  the  world  would  call  him  a  fool." 

"Undoubtedhy'  I  answered.  "But  he  didn't  do  it  for 
the  world;  ho  did  it  for  himself.  We  can't  applaud  a 
thing  like  that  in  tlic  usual  phrases." 

Xo,"  Gillespie  added;  "only  get  down  on  our  knees 
and  Ijow  our  heads  in  the  dust  before  it." 

Ho  rose  and  paced  the  long  terrace.  In  his  boat-shoes 
and  white  flannels  he  glided  noiselessly  back  and  forth. 
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like  n  ghwt  in  tho  star  dusk.  Ho  paused  at  the  western 
balustrade  and  looked  off  nt  St.  A^'atha's.  Then  he 
passed  mo  and  paused  ngain,  ,<,'azinf,'  lakeward  throu^'h 
the  wood,  as  t!iou<,'h  turning,'  from  Helen  t(j  Kosalind; 
and  I  knew  that  i.  was  with  her,  far  over  the  water, 
in  tlio  little  cottage  at  Red  Gate,  that  his  tliouglits  lin- 
gered. But  when  he  came  and  stood  beside  nie  and  rested 
his  hand  otj  my  shoulder  I  know  that  he  wished  to  speak 
of  Helen  and  I  took  his  hand,  and  spoke  to  him  to  moke 
it  easier, 

"Well,  old  man!" 

"I  was  thinking  of  Helen,"  he  said. 

"So  was  I,  Buttons." 

"They  aro  diffcient,  the  two.  Th^y  are  very  different." 

"They  are  as  like  a.s  God  ever  niado  two  people;  and 
yet  they  are  different." 

"I  think  you  understand  Helen.  I  never  did/'  he  de- 
clared mournfully. 

"You  don't  have  to,"  I  replied;  and  laughed,  and 
rose  and  stood  beside  him.  "And  now  there's  t^oniethin" 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  to-niglit.  Helen  borrowed 
some  money  of  you  a  little  while  ago  to  meet  one  of 
her  father's  demands.  I  expect  a  draft  for  that  money 
)^y  the  morning  mail,  and  I  wan    ^  m  to  accept  it  with 
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my  thank?,  and  licr?.    And  the  incident  shall  pass  as 
thoui^h  It  had  never  been." 

About  one  oVlock  the  wind  freshened  and  the  trees 
flung  out  tlieir  arms  like  runners  rushing  before  it; 
and  from  the  west  marched  a  stonn  with  banners  of 
li'ditning.  It,  was  a  .^jjlendid  speetaele,  and  -we  went 
indoors  only  when  the  rain  b^gan  to  wash  ajross  tho 
terrace.  Wo  still  witched  it  from  our  windows  after  wo 
went  up-stairs,  llie  lightning  now  bhizing  out  blindingly, 
like  sheets  of  flame  from  a  fiiraaco  door,  and  again 
cracking  about  the  house  like  a  fiery  whip. 

"We  ought  to  have  brought  Henry  here  to-night,"  re- 
marked C;illespie.  "lie's  alone  over  there  on  the  island 
with  that  dago  and  they're  very  likely  celebrating  by 
getting  drunk." 

"The  lightning's  getting  on  your  nerves;  go  to  bed,"  I 

called  back. 

The  stonn  left  peace  behind  and  I  was  abroad  early, 
eager  to  have  the  first  sliock  of  tho  morning's  meetings 
over.  Gillespie  greeted  me  cheerily  and  I  told  him  to 
follow  when  ho  was  rcndy.  I  went  out  and  paced  the 
walk  betAveen  the  house  and  St.  Agatha's,  and  as  I  peered 
through  the  iron  gale  T  saw  Miss  Fat  come  out  of  tho 
house  and  turn  into  ^       -arden.   I  came  upon  her  walk- 
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i'i.'T  niowly  ^ith  licr  liaiids  cl.isjiod  l)cliiml  hor.  8I10  spoke 
iirsi,  as  though  to  avoid  any  expression  of  svnipnthy, 
putting  out  her  hand. 

Filmy  lace  at  the  wrists  gave  to  her  hands  a  quaint 
touch  akin  to  that  imparted  liy  tlie  cap  on  lier  Avliito 
head.  I  Wios  struck  afrcsli  l)y  tlie  biiekgronnd  that  sccnvd 
always  to  be  sketclicd  in  for  licr,  and  ju,-t  ]io\\-.  ])oyoiiil 
the  bright  garden,  it  wa.s  a  candle-liglitod  garret,  with 
trunks  of  old  letters  tied  in  dim  ribbon,-,  and  lavender 
sccntf-d  chests  of  Yalcnciemies  and  silks  in  forgotten 
patterns, 

"I  am  well,  quite  well,  Larrv' !'' 

"I  am  glad !  I  wished  to  be  sure!'' 

"Do  not  trouble  about  me.  J  am  glad  of  evervthin"- 
that  has  happened— glad  and  relieved.  And  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you." 

"I  have  served  you  ill  enough.  I  stumbled  in  the  dark 
much  of  the  time.   I  wanted  to  spare  you.  .Miss  Tat." 

"I  know  that;  and  you  tried  to  save  Helen,  bhe  was 
blind  and  misguided.  W)e  had  believed  in  her  fat'ier  and 
the  last  blow  crushed  her.  Everything  looks  dark  to 
her.  She  refuses  to  come  over  tliis  morning;  she  thinks 
she  can  not  face  her  uncle,  her  cousin  or  yen  again." 

"But  she  must  come,"'  I  said.    '"It  will  be  easier  to- 


day  than  at  any  later  time.  There's  Gillespie,  calling 
me  now.  lie's  going  across  the  lake  to  meet  Arthur 
and  Rosalind.  I  shall  take  the  launch  over  to  the 
island  to  bring  Henry.  We  should  all  be  back  at 
Glenarm  in  an  hour.  Please  tell  Helen  that  we  must 
have  her,  that  no  one  should  stay  away. 

!Mis3  Tat  looked  at  me  oddly,  and  her  fingers  touched 
a  stalk  of  hollyhock  beside  hex  as  her  eyes  rested  on 
mine. 

"Larry,"  siie  said,  "do  not  be  sorry  for  Helen  if  pity 
is  all  you  have  for  her." 

I  laughed  and  seized  her  hands. 

"Miss  Tat,  I  could  not  feel  pity  for  any  one  so  skilled 
with  tlie  sword  as  she!  It  would  be  gratuitous!  She 
put  up  a  splendid  fight,  and  it's  to  her  credit  that  she 
stood  by  her  father  and  resented  my  interference,  as 
she  had  every  right  to.  She  was  not  really  against  you, 
IMiss  Pat;  it  merely  happened  that  you  were  in  the 
way  when  she  struck  at  me  with  the  foil,  don't  you  see?" 

"Xot  just  that  way,  Larr}-,'' — and  she  continued  to 
gaze  at  me  with  a  sweet  distress  in  her  eyes;  then, 
"Rosalind  is  very  different,"  she  added. 

"I  have  observed  it!  The  vrays  in  which  they  are 
utterly  unlike  are  remarkable;  but  I  mustn't  keep  Gil- 
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lespic  waiting.  Good-by  for  a  little  while!"  And  some 
foreboding  told  me  that  sorrow  had  not  yet  done  with 
her. 

Gillespie  shouted  impatiently  as  I  ran  toward  him  at 
the  boat-house. 

"It's  the  Stiletto,"  Le  called,  pointing  to  where  the 
sloop  lay,  midway  o:  the  lake.    "She's  in  a  bad  way.'* 

"The  storm  blew  her  out,"  I  suggested,  but  the  sight 
of  the  boat,  listing  badly  as  though  water-loggd.  struck 
me  ominously. 

"We'd  better  pick  her  up,"  he  said ;  and  he  was  al- 
ready dropping  one  of  the  canoes  into  the  water.  We 
paddled  swiftly  toward  the  sloop.  The  lake  was  still 
fretful  from  the  storm's  lashing,  but  the  sky  was  without 
fleck  or  flaw.  The  earliest  of  the  little  steamers  was 
crossing  from  the  village,  her  whistle  echoing  and  re- 
echoing round  tlie  lake. 

"The  sloop's  about  done  for,"  said  Gillespie  over  his 
shoulder;  and  we  drove  onr  blades  deeper.  The  Stiletto 
was  floating  stem-on  and  rolling  loggily,  but  retaining 
still,  I  thought,  something  of  the  sinister  air  that  she 
had  worn  on  her  strange  business  through  those  aununer 
days. 

"She  went  to  bed  jU  right ;  sec,  her  sails  are  furled 
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snug  and  evorylliing's  in  sliapo.  The  storm  drove  her 
over  hero,"  said  Gillespie.  '•'She's  stiniclc  something,  or 
souicboiIyV  snia.-licd  her." 

It  seemed  im  possible  that  the  storm  unassisted  had 
blown  lier  from  Battle  Orchard  across  Lake  Annandale; 
but  ve  were  now  close  upon  her  and  seeking  for  means 
of  gctilr.g  aboard. 

"She's  a  bit  sloppy,"  oltscrved  Gillespie  as  we  swTing 
roimd  and  caught  hold.  TIic  water  gurgled  drunkenly 
in  the  cuddy,  and  a  broken  lantern  rattled  on  the  deck. 
I  held  fast  as  lie  climbed  over,  sending  me  off  a  little 
as  ho  Jumped  aboard,  and  I  was  working  back  agaia 
with  the  paddle  wlien  he  cried  out  in  alarm. 

As  I  came  alongside  he  came  back  to  help  me,  and 
wlicn  he  bent  over  to  catch  the  painter,  I  saw  that  his 
face  was  white. 

"We  might  liave  known  it,''  he  said.  "It's  the  last 
and  worst  that  could  liappen." 

Face  Ciovm  across  the  cuddy  lay  the  body  of  Henry 
llollirook.  Ilis  water-soaked  clothing  was  torn  as  though 
in  a  llerce  struggle.  A  knife  tlirust  in  the  side  told  the 
story;  he  had  crawled  to  the  cuddy  roof  to  get  away 
from  the  water  and  had  died  there. 

"Jt  w'AA  the  Italian,''  said  Gillespie.   "They  must  have 
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had  a  row  last  night  after  wc  left  tlicm,  and  it  came  to 
this.  Ho  chopped  a  liole  in  the  SlilcUo  an'""  set  lier  adrift 
to  sink." 

I  looked  about  for  the  steamer,  wliich  was  bucking 
away  from  the  pier  at  Port  Aiinamlale,  and  signaled  her 
with  my  haudkcrcluef.  And  when  I  faced  Gillespie 
again  he  pointed  silently  toward  the  lower  lake,  where 
a  canoe  rode  tiie  bright  water, 

Rosalind  and  her  father  were  on  their  wav  from  TJed 
Gate  to  Glenarm.  Two  blades  ilaslied  in  the  sun  as  the 
canoe  came  toward  us.  Gillespie's  lips  quivered  and  he 
tried  to  speak  as  ho  pointed  to  them ;  and  then  wc  both 
turned  silently  toward  St.  Agatha's,  where  the  chapel 
tower  rose  above  the  green  wocil. 

"Stay  and  do  what  is  to  bo  done,"  I  said.  "I  will  find 
Helen  aad  tell  her." 


THE  END 


